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MUSIC. 


CHAP. I. 

Of the IntroduSlion of Mufic into the Church, and of its Pro- 
grefs there previous to the 'Time of Guido. 

T hat Mufic had very early admifiion in the facred 
rites of the Egyptians and Hebrews, has been already 
(hewn ; and that it likcwifc confiituted a confiderable 
part of the religious ceremonies of the Greeks and Romans at 
all times, is certain, from tefiimonies, and dcfcriptions of thofe 
ceremonies, ftill to be found in the moft refpcdable writers of 
antiquity, Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis (a) relates that Darda- 
niis, upon confulting the Oracle concerning his fettlcment, 
among other things, had this anfwer relative to the cullody of 
the images of the Gods : “ Remember to efiablKh in the city, 
“ which you (hall build, perpetual wor(hip to the Gods, and 
“ to honour them with fafeguards, facrifices, folcmn Dances 
“ and Songs Indeed there remain no proofs that any other 

(a) Lih.u noloK)-: •• The oracle, fay» he, that waa 

(i) The bic Mr. Spelman*! note on *♦ delivered ro Dardanus, if the auihori- 
this pafljee is curious with refpe^ to chro> ** ties quoted by Dion>TiuS| which arc Cal* 
Voi. II. B Uhratus, 
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language except poetry, through the vehicle of mufic, had ad- 
midlon in the Rituals or Liturgies of the Pagans. All the 
prayers, thaiikfgivings, and prall'es offered up to their feveral 
divinities, were Songs and Chorujis, accompanied by mulical 
in(lruments,and generally, by Dancing, or at leaft by a folemn 
March and by Geftures. “ If Mufic, fays Cenforinus, had not 
“ been acceptable to the immortal Gods, a Tibicen would cer- 
“ tainly not have affiftcd at every prayer in their temples (c).” 
Horace calls mufic a friend to the temple {d) j and fays that 
“ The guardian gods of Numida are to be appeafed by incenfe 
“ and mufic (e) ” Maximus Tyrius calls it “ The Companion 
“ of Sacrifices And according to Proclus, the very ave- 
nues of the temple were furniflied with mufic. “ When they 
“ approached the altars and temples they fung, and the tibia 
“ played in the recefs (^).” 

It has already been obferved, vol. I. that Plato was fuch a 
friend to temple mufic, as to wifti that no other Ihould be 
heard either by gods or men. And it appears that in all na- 
tions the firft public ufe of mufic has been in the celebration of 
religious rites and ceremonies. Tacitus (A) informs us, that the 

** !iftratus,Satynii,andAr<flinu8, themoft fius, vol. I. p. If this account 

ancient poet known in hi$ time, hare could be relied on, the difBculty concern- 
“ not raifted him, it of the higheft ami- ing Orpheus being the author of the verfet 
**quity; finer it was given to him betore afcribed to him, vanUhes, as well as that 
“ he founded the kingdom of Troy, of Homer not having been able to write 
** which happened in the j2^4th year of or read, tor want oi language, and even 
** the Julian period, (Petavius, lib. ii.) letters, in fuch remote antiquity. See 
** about yean after the Ifraclitca came Wood's PoAhumous Publication. 

« out of Egyp** and a little before the (c) ^a/a tjftt immoruiihai J>iis 
«* death of Jofliua ; yean licforc Troy mu^cay frtJtSoy net tibiettt «mnihm fuppVf 

** was taken by the Greeks, in the reign ' 

“ of Priamus. It is very remarkable that 
this oracle it in very good hexameter 
** veife, and the lanf^ua^e not at all difftr* 

** tnt from that ofUomrr^ who writ 500 
** years after this period ; nor from the 
“ language of thole poets who writ 500 
** yean alter Homer,'* Spelman's Diony- 


eatiOHiOMt tn faerti dembu$ adbibtrctar, IJc 

Die Nat. c. ta. 

{*i) Arnica ttmpU* Lib. III. Od. 2. 

(/) Kt Tburt tiS Jidibui juvat tlacart^ 
cafodti finmida Deet, Lib. i. Od. 36. 

Sflcriiicionim. Serm. si. 

(f) In Chrefamat, apnd Photium. 

(<v) \ii\ixo Zaibri dt Morib* Ccrm» 


ancieat 
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ancient Germans ufed to fing the praifes of their Gods Teuton, 
or Tuifto, and Mannus, in verfes, with which they likewife 
recorded the moil memorable events in their hiAory. 

Tlie propenlity which the early Chriftians had to iinging 
pialms and hymns, may be gathered Afts xvi. 25, where St. 
Paul himfelf and Silas are defcribed Tinging in a dungeon (/] ; 
which was afterwards imitated by other faints and martyrs. 
The fame apoftle, Ephef. v. 19. recommends the Tinging of 
pTalms, hymns, and Tpiritual Tongs at feflivals, it Ihould Teem 
after the manner of the Scolia of the Greeks, which were not 
only convivial Tongs, and panegyrics to deccafed heroes, but 
hymns to the Gods. St. James clearly diAinguilhes prayer 
from Tong ; chap, v. ver. I 3 (i 4 ). “ Is any among youaffli£ted? 
“ let him pray. Is any merry let him fing pfalms.” And St. 
Paul has the fame diAindlion, i Cor. xiv. ver, 15 : ‘‘I will 
pray with the Tpirit, and I will pr^ with the underAanding 
“ alfo : I will yfwg with the Tpirit, and 1 will Jing with the un- 
“ derAanding alfo (/)." 

Lucian fpeaks of the pfalm-finging rage of the firA Chrif- 
tians i and Pliny the Younger accufes them of Singing, or rather 
Chanting hymns to ChriA at to a God {m). 

JuAin Martyr, whoHouriDied in 163, has left, in his Apology 
to the emperor Antoninus Pius, a clear and iudifputable tcAi- 
mony of the early ufe of hymns by the ChriAians. “ Approv- 
ing ourfelves grateful to God, by celebrating his praifes with 
“ hymns and other Tolemnitics («).” * 

(<) ** And at midnight Paul and Silas tians, fays, that all he accufed them of 
^^prayed and fang praifes unto God/* was, thnt« bclides nrglefling to facrificcy 
i/um they held meetings before day*break 

(i) TsXXirw. P/aQat* tn hnneur of Chrifi ai n GotL And 

(/) 'faa.w Tw 4 '«Xm % xaa Eufebius, in his EcclellaiVical Hillory, 

Pfttllmm f^ritm^ pfallM tt mentt. Sec tranflatcs the complaint which Pliny nude 
likewife EpheUans, chap. ▼. tct. 19* and agaiod ihe Chrillians to the emperor 
Colofl*. iii. i6> AdnaDy thus : rot Xftrit inrr.t 6«« 

(«) Dfo, Lib. 3U Kp. 97. What Cbrijlo tamfuam D<o canfrt, 

Mr. Mclmoth tranllaies 4 form of prayer^ (») Gram nat illi txbthontti ralionaloi 

is, in the original, carmen, TerttiUlan fompat^ et f^mnoi cclthramu^-^hi.c, 
fpeaking of Plioy perfccmuig the Chrif- 

B 2 • Upon 
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Upon thefe occafions, however, we do not find that a new 
fpccies of mufic was invented for the purpofe of praifing Godt 
after a manner peculiar to the Chrifiians ; it is probable there- 
fore that the mufic of the times, and, perhaps, that of the 
Pagan hymns, was adopted.- Origen, in writing againfi Cel- 
fus, who had treated the Chrifiians as Barbarians, fays that 
“ The Greeks pray in Greek, the Romans in Latin, and other 
“ people in the language of their country celebrate the praifes 
“ of God to the utmoft of their power.” And when Celfus 
obferves, that ‘‘ though the Pagans fing hymns to Minerva 
“ and to Apollo, they imagine they worfliip the great God.” 
This father adds, but ” We know the contrary, for we fing 
“ hymns to none but the fupreme Being, and to his only Son, 
“ in the fame manner as they fing to the Sun, Moon, Stars, 
“ and all the heavenly hoft (o).” 

Clemens Alexandrinus has a curious paflage alluding to the 
church and to religious mufic (/i) : “ This is the chofen moun- 
“ tain of the Lord, unlike Citha;ron, which has furniflied fub- 
“je£ts to Tragedy: It is dedicated to Truth : a mountain of 
“ greater purity, overfpread with chafte {hades. — It is inhabited 
“ by the daughters of God, the fair Lambs, who celebrate to- 
” gether the venerable Orgies, colleoHng the chofen Choir. The 
“ fingers are holy men, their fong is the hymn of the Al- 
“ mighty King : Virgins chant, Angels glorify, Prophets dif- 
“ courfe, while Mufic fweetly founding is heard (y).” 

Philo, fpeaking of the nocturnal afiemblies of the Thcra- 
peuts, whom Eufebius calls Chrifiians, upon the vigils of 
faints, fays : “ After fupper their facred fongs began : when 
“ all were arifen they feleited from the reft two Choirs, one of 


(9) Cum iymni Nrmerva*, Cjf SoW caitun^ 
fury magnum Drum magis enti •oidtrl : at 
npiy fuW'it, caatra tffe fdmmu Hymnat 
tutm canimus Salt fmmma DlCOy et unige^ 
Hito f}nsDfr&Cy atfue DRO \ tt tauJamut 
DEUMy ft tHHgfttifkm ^ut eaJem ac 


Sdy l.HnUy Stel/jty ft tota militia* 

ip) Hie ej! mom Dto diteHuSy qui nam 
tragetdiisy &c. Ailmoait. ad Gentn. 

(q) This is the fame muilcal language 
which the Gi^eks and Romans xjfcd long 
before the promulgation of the Gofpd. 

“ men, 
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" men, and one of women, in order to celebrate fome feftival, 
** and from each of thefe a perfon of a majeftic form, and well 
“ Adlled in mufic, was chofen to lead the band. Thc7 then 
chanted hymns in honour of God, compofed in different 
“ meafuces and modulations, now finging together, and now 
“ anfwcring each other, by turns (r).” 

This paffage fufEciently proves the ufe of mufic by the pri- 
mitive Chriflians, even before churches were built, or their 
religion was etlablifhed by law. And Eufebius (i) in fpeaking 
of the confecration of churches throughout the Roman domi- 
nions, in the time of Conflanfme the firft Chriflian Emperor, 
fays, “ that there was one common confent in chanting forth 
“ the praifes of Ck>d ; the performance of the fervice was exadt, 
“ the rites of the church decent and majeRic : and there was a 
“ place appointed for thofe who fung pfalms ; youths and vir- 
“ gins, old men and young" 

It is in vain to feek for any regular ritual before this period, 
though St. Ifldor, and, after him, all the Spanifh ccclcfiaflical 
writers, tell us pofitively that St. Peter firft fettled the order of 
the mafs (r) ; nor can I find better authority for the eftablifli- 
ment of mufic in the church during the reign of Conftantine, 
than that of Eufebius, 'who was his cotemporary, and a princi- 
pal agent in the ecclefiaftical tranfaclions of the times. And 
though the veracity of this hiftorian may in fome inftances 
have been fufpedled, yet that fcepticifm muft be excdlive 
which will not allow the Fathers, and even credulous .Monks 
to be faithful in their accounts of fuch tranfadlions as are indif- 
ferent to their caufe ; and when neither their own honour nor 

(r) De >ftta tontrmp. All fhc early nyBkcn^ or midnieht fci^ice, and the 
GreeV fathers cncoura.);cd no^urnal fing- }*(rno3atkitt^ are flill retained in the Li- 
tng of pfalms and hymns, cfpccially on the turgy of that communion. Sec Hites usJ 
vigdf ol Saints, and the eves of great fc(H* Ccrcm^iei of tf>e Greek CSurch ef 
vail, on which account thecuOom wascon- (i) I.tb. ii. cap. %, 

linued much longer in the Greek chuntb (r) MabiUon, d< Liturg* GuWe. p. 5 . 

than in the Roman. Indeed the 

intereft 
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intercft can be affefled by deviations from truth. It was in the 
year 3 12 from the coming of our Saviour, that Chriftianity, 
after the defeat of Maxentius, became the cftablilhed religion 
of the Roman empire. The primitive Chtidians, previous to 
this important a:ra, being fubjedt to perfecution, proferiprion, 
and martyrdom, muft frequently have been reduced to filent 
prayer in dens and caves. 

In 313, Conftantine built feveral fumptuous churches for the 
Chrirtian worfliip, and in 314, the celebration of the ufual fecular 
games in Italy was omitted, to the great mortification of the 
Pagans. From this time, to the reign ofTheodofius, a period 
of near feventy years was fpent in vain ftruggles by the zealots 
of Paganifm for the reftoration of their ancient religion ; and 
in fuccefsful endeavours on the part of the Chriftians for the 
eftablifhment of their new worfhip, and fettling the perform- 
ance of its rites and ceremonies in the mod decorous and 
folemn manner. 

It was in the time of this Emperor, about the year 384, 
that the Capitoline games were abolifhcd. Acircumftance per- 
haps no lefs fatal to the cultivation of mulic and poetry, than 
favourable to good order and decorum. However, according 
to St. ChryfoAom, this Emperor ufed to have muficians, per- 
formers on the flute and harp, to play to him while he was at 
table. ■ , 

It was during this reign that the Ambrofian chant was 
eflablifhed in the church at Milan. St. Augufline (») fpeaks of 
the great delight he received in hearing the pfalms and hymns 
fung there at his firft entrance into the church, after his con- 
verfion. “ The voices flowed in at my ears, truth was diflilled 
'♦ in my heart; and the affedtionof piety over-flowed in fweet 
“ tears of joy.’’ He afterwards gives an account of the origin 
of finging the church fervice at Milan, in the eaflern manner. 

(«) Conf. L. ix. c* 6 , 

8 “ The 
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“ Tfce church of Milan, fays he, had not long before begun to 
“ praftife this way of mutual confolation and exhortation 
“ with a joint harmony of voices and hearts.” 

This was about the year ^86, during the perfecution of the 
orthodox Chri Ilians by the Emprcfs Judina, mother to the then 
young Emperor Valentinian II. In favour of the Arians. 
“ At this time, continues St. Auguftine, it was firft ordered that 
“ hymns and pfalms Ihould be fung after the manner of eaftern 
“ nations, that the people might not languilh and pine away 
“ with a tedious forrow, and from that, time to the prefent it is 
“ retained at Milan, and imitated by almod all the other con- 
“ gregations of the world (x).” 

Mulic is faid by fome of the fathers to have drawn the Gen- 
t'dcs frequently into the church through mere curiofity j who 
liked its ceremonies fo well, that they were .baptized before 
their departure (y). 

About this time, during the contention between the ortho- 
dox Chridians and the Arlans, we find by Socrates the hido- 
rian, L. vi. c. 8. that the Heretics ufed to fing hymns, march- 
ing through the dreets of Condantinople, in proceffion, with 
which the vulgar were fo much captivated, that the orthodox, 
under the diredtion of St. Chryfodom, thought it necedary to 
follow the example which had been fet them by their grcated 
enemies. Procedional finging had been long pradlifed by the 
Pagans, but no mention is made of it among Chridians before 
this period. 

With refpedlto the mufic that was fird ufed by the Chridians, 
or edablidi^ in the church by the fird Emperors that were 
converted, as no fpecimens remain, it is difficult to determine 

(>) The generality of our mrochial 
muuc if not likely to produce finiilar 
fefls ; fitch as ivould fooner drive 

Chri titans with good can ot the church, 
tlvui draw Pagans im» it. 

of 


(w) St. Ambrofc, to whom the efta- 
bllihnient of this manner of finging in the 
wellern church is attributed, was made 
Bi^opof Milan in 374, orer which See 
be prciitkd till the year 3^8. 
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of what kind it was. That fomc part of the facred tnufic «f the 
AjxjfUes and their immediate fucceflbrs, in Paleftine and the 
adjacent countries, may have been fuch as was ufed by the He- 
brews, particularly in chanting the pfalms, is probable ; but it 
is no lefs probable that the mufic of the hymns which were 
firft received in the church, wherever Paganifm had prevailed, 
refemhled that which had been many ages ufed in thetemplc- 
worfhip of the Greeks and Romans. Of this, the verfification 
of thofe hymns affords an indifputable proof, as it by no means 
refembles that of the pfalms, or of any other Hebrew poetry. 
And examples may be found in all the Breviaries, Miffals, and 
Antiphonaries, ancient and modern, of every fpecics of verfifi- 
cation which has been pradlifed by the Greek and Roman poets, 
particularly the Lyric; fuch as the Alcmanian, Alcaic, Sap- 
phic, &c. {z) 

Father Meneftrier (a) conjedlurcs, with great appearance of 
truth, that the manner of reading and Tinging in the church 
was taken from the public theatres, which was ftill opien when 
chanting was efiablifhed; andthepafiion of our Saviour being 
a kind of tragedy, it is very probable that in Tinging it to the 
people, the Priefl imitated the melody of tragedy : whence the 
cuftom was derived of performing the mafs by different per- 
fons, and in different tones. It is certain, at leafi, that the 
moderns have taken their ideas of tragedy from religious myf- 
teries {6). 

As Chriftianity was firft eftablifhed in the Eaft, which was 
the refidence of the firft Emperors who had embraced that 
faith ; and as the whole was regulated by the counfel, and un- 

(z) St. Hilar}', Bldiop of IVitierB, and 
St. Ambrofe, arc faid to have been the firft 
that compofed hymns to be fung in the 
weftern churches. Both thefe fathers 
floutilhcd about the middle of the fourth 
century ; but Prudentius, a ChriftiaH 
poet, cotensporary with Theodofius, 


who died in ah;, was author of moft of 
the hymns in the Roman Breviary. 

(<t) Traiti 4fi Reprefentatiom ra Mujiqat, 
AncUrttt/s ft Mfit/trnri, 

fi) Divert, /ur la Rfeitation tUt Tragt~ 
Jift Ancirm, Par PAbbi Vatiy. Mem. 
des Infcrip. tom. 

dcr 
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dcr tHc guidance of Greek fathers, it is natural to fuppofe that 
all the Kites and ceremonies originated there, and were after- 
wards adopted by the weftern Chriftians; and St. Ambrofe 
is not only faid by St. Auguftine (c) to have brought thence the 
manner of finging the hymns, and chanting the pfalms which 
he eflabliflicd at Milan, and which was afterwards called the 
ylmbrofian chant, but liufebius [tf) tells us, that a regular choir 
and method of finging the fervice were firfl eftablirtied, and 
hymns ufed in the church, at Antioch, the c,apital of Syria, dur- 
ing the time of Conflantine ; and that St. Ambrofe, who had long 
refided there, had his melodies thence (e). Thefe melodies, 
and the manner of finging them, were continued in the church, 
with few alterations, till the time of Gregory the Great. 

Butbefides St. Ambrofe, Auguftine, and Gregory, who have 
all left clear teftimonies of their approbation, and even cultiva- 
tion, of mufic in the weftern church, the ecclefiaftical hifto- 
rians are unanimous in recording the fanflion that was given 
to it in the Eaft, by St. Bafil, Chryfoftom, and Jerom (f). And 
we find early mention, after the Chriftian religion was efta- 
bliflied by law, of Chanters and Canons being appointed to 
officiate daily in the church ; thefe were called in the ecclefiaf- 
tical Canons Canonici, Pfaltce, and were diftinfl from the 
Readers. Of their origin, however, no certain account has b<en ■ 
given, though there is no doubt of their ufe previous to the 
council of Laodicea, about the middle of the fourth century (g). 
But it is probable that they were edablifhcd in imitation 


(A Cta/rJ I., ix. c. 7. 

(4/) L. it. c. 1 7. 

(r) Aminch founded Ly Seleuciif, 
one of Alexander** CoptaiiiB, and by him 
made the capital of the Syto-Maerdonian 
Kmpire ; To that it maybe a* a 

Grecian city. An order ot ,\!o;iks was 
cdabliihed there iit the early <»f Chrif- 
tianity, whole difciplme obliged them lu 
preferve in their inonaflcry a /»• jHtual 
equally pcicunial with the vef- 
t J fire, or j»cr|Kmal lamps uf amiquity, 

VoL. II. ^ 


In the diocefe of Nifmef, 
had iti name from a monaftt ty toimdcd hv 
Corbilla, a Syrian Monk of ibis ordci, 
about the end of the fourth centun'. Thu 
kind of pfiJmody it known in the Monkifli 
writers by the* name of Laus ftrtHiiis i 
Gregory de Tout# calls it P/jiurium fv • 

tXtUUH* 

(f) VidcGcrbcrt, Pt Canitt ft Mujtia 
S^tra. ^ 0!. i. p. 31. 

Catfak^i^ a Canon, is not fup- 
poki to have any relercn^c to i4w, to 

; 
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of the Jewifli temple worlhip, where that was known ; and 
!n other places, remote from Palcftine, perhaps the Pagan 
religious ceremonies may have fuggefted to the Chriftians 
thcfc inflitutions. 

St. Ignatius, who, according to Socrates (//), had converfcd 
with the Apoftles, is generally fuppofed to have been the firft 
who fuggefted to the primitive Chriftians in the Eaft the me- 
thod of Tinging pfalms and hymns alternately, or in dialogue; 
dividing the fingers into two bands or choirs, placed on dif- 
ferent fides of the church. This is called Antiphona ; and this 
cuftom foon prevailed in every place where Chridianity was 
eftabliflied. Though Thcodoret in his hiftory (/) tells us 
that this manner of finging was firft pradtifcd at Antioch. But 
for its origin, Socrates, and feveral of the fathers, pretended 
that it was revealed to St. Ignatius by a vifion, in which he had 
feen choirs of angels praifing the holy Trinity in this manner 
by finging alternate hymns. But Suidast under the word Xofoj, 
fays that “ the choirs of churches were, in the time of Con- 
“ ftantius, the fon of Conftantine the Great, and of Flavian, 
“ Bifttop of Antioch, divided into two parts, who fung the 
“ . of DiJ-u/V/ alternately : a pradlicc that began at An- 

“ tioch, and was thence difperfed into all parts of the Chriftian 
“ world.” Suidas may have taken this account from St. Au- 
guftine or Theodoret ; but he never names his authors. How- 
ever, he plainly alligas a much later origin to the praftice than 
Socrates, who gives the invention to Ignatius (^). Indeed it 
feems as if the primitive Chriftians had had no conceptions 
more fublime of the celeftial employment, or joys of the bleff- 


Jing X Canonicuft is one cmi atra Jatum tji 
Mt canomei ftr^tutur—vat who takes care 
that divine worlhij) be regularly performed. 
And the council of Laodicea, which 
fome fuppofe to have been held in 3(4* 
and ocher* in 319, forbids, Aru 15. all 


perfons to fing in the church, etcept the 

Singing-can^nit 

(^) L. ▼!. cap* 8. 

(/) L. ii» c. 34. 

\k) Conibuitius teigned from 537 (036 1 . 


cd, 
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cd, than that they were eternally finging. The ancient hymn, 
TeDeum laudamus, ftill retained in the church, appears to have 
furnilhed the poet Dante with a model of the aSth Canto of 
his Paradifo, where, under three different hierarchies, confiffing 
each of three choirs or chorufes, the heavenly hoft of Cherubim 
and Seraphim are finging perpetual Hofannahs. Milton has 
affigned them the fame employment : 

Their golden harps they took ; 

Harps ever tun'd, that glittering by their fide 
Like quivers hung, and with preamble fweet 
Of charming fymphony they introduce 
Their facred fong, and waken raptures high ; 

No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part, fuch concord is in Heaven (/). 

Farad. Lost, Book iii.- 

St. Ambrofeand St. Gregory having been celebrated not only 
as fathers of the church, but of church mufic, I fliall endea- 
vour to point out the particular obligations which facred fong 
liad to the genius and patronage of thefc pious petfonages. 

There arc few writers on ecclefiafiical mufic who do not 
fpeak of the Ambrofian chant, and of its being different from 
the Gregorian ; but no fatisfaflory account has been given of 
their fpecific difference ; nor was I able, in hearing the fervice 
performed at the Duomo of Milan, or by a perufal of the Mif- 
fals or other books pubIHhed in that city on the fubjcft of Canto 
ftrmo, to difcover it, by any confiderable deviation from the 
melodies ufed in the fervice of other cathedrals in France or 
Italy, where the Gregorian chant is faid to fubfiff. The truth 

Orazto PcniToli compofcd In the laft which he waa Maefiro di Ca^lla, and the 

century a mafa for the cciratim of the finger*, amounting to more than two hun- 

plague at Rome, ujKm the fiamc idea, for dred, were arranged in different circles 
fix choir*, of four jian* each, the fcore of the dome; the fixth choir occupying 
confining of twenty. four different pnrti : the fummit of the cupola. 

U was performed in St. Tetcr** church, of 

C 2 ^5, 
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is, there arc no veftiges of the Ambrofian chant remaining, 
fufficient to afeertain its peculiar character. The fragmentsof it 
tiiat Gafurio has infertctl in his Pt aSlica Mufica arc very ful'pi- 
cious, not only as they have a much more modern appearance 
than even the ancient Gregorian chants that are come down to 
us, but on account of the number of modes in which he gives 
them, which amount to eight ; whereas all writers on thefe 
fubje£ls agree in faying that St. Ambrofe only ufed the four 
authentic modes, and that the four plagal were added after- 
wards by St. Gregory. 

Though I fltall not travel into the land of conjeSure in fearch 
of Ambrolian chants, it feems allowable to imagine, that, from 
their Greek origin, they mull have been conlIru<fIed on the 
tetrachords, ; by which all the melody of the ancient Greeks 
was regulated {«). And M. Roufleau has truly remarked, that 
^thcre is no more analogy between their fyftem and ours, than 
between a tetrachord and an oQave. 

St, Ambrofe, as already related from St. Augufline, having 
introduced into the weftern churches the method of chanting 
the Pfalms, in imitation of the eaftern manner of fmging them, 
nomemorablc change feems to have happened in ecclefiallical 
muGc till the year 600, about 230 years after the time of St. 
Ambrofe, when Gregory the Great reformed the chant. 

The Greek eccleliaAics had retained the names, at lead, of 
the four ancient modes ; the Dorian from D to d. The Phry- 
gian from E to e. The £olian, which is improperly called 
the Lydian, from F to f («). And the Myxolidian from G to g, 
which they likewife diftinguilhed by the Greek numerical terms 
Protos, firft : Dcuieros, fecond ; Tritos, third ; and Tetartos, 

(m) See Dtflert. vol. I. firom p. 8 to it» modem Greeks, accordli^ to the Abate 

(n) The Lydi&n mode, u has been Martini, place it a tone lower, between 
(hewn in the firft vol. p. 48, and p« 90, is the Donan and the Phiy giao. 

a wM tfiiu above the Phrygian ; but the 

fourth 
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fourth (9). There was, however, no other refemblance be- 
tween thefe modes and thofe of the ancient Greeks, of the fame 
denomination, than there would be in modern mufic be- 
tween the keys of D, E, F, G, minor, and the different fpecies 
of odave produced by the founds belonging to the key of C 
natural, as they lie between D and d, li and e, &c. 

Thefe four modes, which, according to fomc ecclcfiaftical 
writers, acquired the appellation of authentic, from their having 
been feledled and appointed for the ferviceof the church of Mi- 
lan by St. Miroclet and St. Ambrofe, were by St. Gregory, 
cither for variety, or convenience of the voice, encreafed to eight, 
by afligningto each authentic, what was denominated its pla- 
gel, that is, according to the moft probable derivation of the 
term, its adjunfl, or collateral, mode (/>)• Each of thefe had 
the fame final, or key-note, as its relative authentic, from 
which there is no other difference than that the melodics in the 
four authentic or principal modes are generally confined within 
the compafs of the eight notes the key-note; and thofe 
in the four or relative modes, within the compafs of the 

(•) Thefe tenm, long rctatncil in the wifh the diftinfftion of and 

Gregorian chanr, fetm to }K>int out the See vol. 1 . p. 50. It Is noc rorprif* 

Greek oii^in of the ecclelulUc.1l inudea ; mg that the prinilii>c ChniUans Hiould 
they arc dill retaiiteU in the Greek church, ^ivc <ireek names to the fpecies of ocaves 
but after the modes scerc multiplied to in imitation of the Greek modes ; nor, if 
eight they could not with propriety be ap* wc reflet ( on the fiinpUcity that was aiiTVcd 
plied to thofe which were originally cnllci at, and the humble flate of thofe Who fint 
firfl, fccond, third, and thunh, as by the employed mufic in their religious worfliip, 
intercalation of fisur new moil«, they be- (hall we wonder at the incorrct**t ami artlefs 
came the flril, third, fifth, and fevenih. manner in w'hich it wai done. How the 

(f) PU^jlsiy from a Roman church acquired Greek terms in 

4 fTrrr. Ihefc terms, tmihrntie Canto Fermo it is eafy Uke^rife to imagine, 

arc, with reafon, confuted hyMeioomius if wc recollect that it was a prefent trom 
ami Bontemui, as barbarous. Bontempi Greek (aihers : and Gregoiy, in relorming 
propofet, ioUe^of the word to the m:ifs, not only retained thefe Greek 

lubuitute priHetpnl\ and for^Ai;»<i/, rtla- terms but adopted otbcrt, both from the 
thtr^ ox c0iUfcraL Thefe dilliDCtions in G reek and Hebrew languages and ccremo. 
the Romiih church are fimilar to the dif> nie&, in order to concUutc oartics and ac- 
criminations made by the Greek muficil quire coiircrts: as Kyric Irmn the 

wruers w here they clafs theiv modes under Greek, and from the Hebrew* 

die denocninatiou of priiu:tp<il aiul /nUrdi' 
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eight notes belov} the fifth of the key. The numeral names of 
the modes were now altered ; the four authentic being dif- 
tinguilhed by the odd numbers i, 3, 5, 7 j the four plagal by 
the even numbers, 7, 4, 6 , 8 : but mufic fpeaks to muficians 
more intelligibly with its own characters, than with thofe of 
any other language : I rtiall therefore give a fhort example of 
each mode in Gregorian notes, which by delineating the 
capital and fpecific feature of each, will render them recognif- 
able whenever they occur (y'. 

In the Romilh MiflaU, Breviaries, Antiphonaries, and Gradu- 
als, only four lines are ufed in the notation of tlte chants ; with 
two clefs, the bafe and tenor, or thofe of F and C, which arc 
removable ; and two kinds of notes, the fquare and the lo- 
zenge; the firft for long fyllables, and the fecond for Ihort. 
In fome modern French MilTalsa third fpecies of note is ufed, 
generally at a clofej this is fquare with a tail added to it, and 
is of longer duration than either of the other two. However, 
the Italians feldom ufe any other than fquare notes in their 
Canto Fermo, nor did the French, in their more ancient books. 


Eflential Sounds of the Eight Tones or Ecclefiallical Modes. 








Authentic. 

Plagal. Autli. 

PUg. 

5 

6 7 

8 


f I* W-TS-' ~~ 



II F " w t 

L — 

Autb. 

PUg. Autfa. 

Pbg. 


[('■) 


(f) Thefe chara^en are not fu|>po(M 
to have been inrented by St. Gregory, 
nor were they \a ufe till many age* after 
hU time ; but fiivce their invention, having 
been appropriated chiefly to the purpofe 
of writing ecdefiaflical chants in the An* 


tiphooary of that Pontif, they obtained 
the appellatioo of Greforimn 

(r) Glareaaus and Zarlino admit or 
twelve inodes, by allowing two to each of 
the feven fpecies of odave, except B, 
which, for want of a true fifth, has no 
authentic} 
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Tlie only accident allowable in Canto Fermo is a flat to B, 
which is removed by a t|. No charader of ^ occurs in gcr 
nuine chants of high antiquity. The firft and fecond modes are 
frequently tranfpofed into A, a fifth higher. In fome modern 
Mi^als a flat is placed at the clef upon B, for the fifth and fixth 
modes ; but the ftridf adherents to antiquity murmur at this 
licence, and rather chufe to impoverifh the melody, by making 
a fourth of the key a »«// we tangere, than admit this innovation. 
As it is, no one I'cale or key of the eight ecclefiaflical modes is 
complete : for the firft and fecond of thefe modes being regard- 
ed, according to the modern rules of modulation, in the key 
of D minor, want a flat upon B ; the third and fourth modes 
having their termination in E, want a fharp upon F ; the fifth 
and fixth modes being in F, want a flat upon B ; and the feventh 
and eighth generally beginning and ending in G major, want 
an F fharp. 

Such are the out lines and general rules of the ecclefiaflical 
modes and Canto Fermo ; there are indeed peculiarities and ex- 
ceptions to moft of them ; but as this book is defigned chiefly 
for the perufal of my countrymen, who have little curiofity, 
and no ufe for thefe modes, it feems unneceflary to enter mi- 
nutely into a difeuflionof their anomalies. 

Ecclefiaflical writers feem unanimous in allowing that 
it was the learned and aflivc Pope Gregory the Great, 
who collected the mufical fragments of fuch ancient hymns 
and pfalms as the firft fathers of the church had ap- 
proved, and recommended to the primitive Chriftians; 
and that he feleifted, methodized, and arranged them in the 
order which was long continued at Rome, and foon adopted 
by the chief part of the weftern church *. 

authentic ; and F, which having no true the four lart which were propofed by 
fourth, admitf of no plagal. However, Glareanui, have been adopted in the 
no other than the eight model given church. 

above arc in ufe, as it doci not appear tliat ♦ Gregory began his Pomificatc In 51)0. 

The 
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Tlie anonymous author of his life, publilhcd by Gmifiiis, 
fpcaks of tliis tranfadtionin the following words : “ This Poa- 
“ tif compofed, arranged, and conftituted the Antiphonariiim 
“ and chants ufed in the morning and evening fervicc (s).'' 

Arnold Wion cites many writers of the middle ages, fuch as 
Walafred, I3erno, Radulph, and Sigebert, who not only fpeak 
of a finging fchool founded by him at Rome, but tell us that he 
banilhcd from the church the Canto Figtiraio as too light and 
dilTolute ; and that liis own chant was called Csw/u Fermo from 
its gravity and fimplicity (r). This Pope is likewife faid by 


(;) FIciiry, in his//^. fir/, tom- tin* p- 
a circumAunttal account of the 
CaMt»rum\ innituteJ by Rt»Grcgon% 
It fubfiHcd i!iree bundreii years after the 
death of that I’oniif, which hap})CQed iu 
6o4t a» wc are informed John I>‘aconus, 
author of his life. The otigmal jititlphoHO* 
rium of this Tope was then fiibfifting j ^nd 
the whip with which heufed to threaten to 
fcourge the boyi ; as welt at the bed on 
which he reclined in the latter part of his 
Kfc, when hevifited the fchool in order to 
hear them praiffife. Two colleges were 
nppronriated to thefe Hudies ; one near the 
churvi) of St. Peter, and or.c near that 
of St. John T^tcran; both of which were 
endowed with lands. 

is not cafy to conceive how the 
Canifi F/gtiraf0, it it meant JUriti 
ns at prefect, could gain admilUoD into 
the church, when plainnefsand fttnnUcity 
were moll likely to be encouraged W its 
nilcrs, or even how it could have exiftcncc 
during the firll ages of Chrillianit}' ; for' 
then ndlabicand metrical muficonly, feem 
CO havebeenufed in the temples, and even 
theatres of the Pagans. Meibomius indeed 
hasinferted, in lus preface to the feven 
ancient Greek writers on muftc, Te 
Dettm LamJamnj^ fet, in the opinion of 
ibis learned critic, to nearly the fame 
chant as was ufed to that hymn in the time 
of St. Ambrofe and St, Augudinc, its fup- 
f^fed authors, and esprelfcd in fuch a 
o'otatlou as would Have been then ufed ; 


bur T cannot help thinking this chant cor* 
rupted by graces of more modern times, 
as tlrff notfi frequently, and fometimes 
even yi/ r and /foe, are ap{died to one fyl- 
labie, which dedroy the jtrofody of the 
language { a licence which would not 
have been tolerated by the ancients. But 
in tracing the ufe of the word figuratut^ 
when applied by the ancient ecclefiadical 
writers to Cttntui^ it docs not feem to have 
the fame acceptation as at prefent, that 
is, mart thantnt Mft fo a fyllahlti 

Uu Cange gives the following example of 
its ufe in the middle ages : in (ndtm fa^ ctUn 
mijptm lU in figurariw qaotidU 

dtcanlari fu'u/nm^ihat or^navit, “He 
ordered a mafs to be daily fung wib nntts 
in the fame chapel at his own cxpence.’* 
An old French {>oet, fpeaking of the cclc> 
braiion of the mafs on the fead of St. 
Magloirc in 1315, by the Billiopsof Laon 
and Lagonne, together with the Abbots 
of Sc, Germain, Sr. Genevieve, and St. 
Dennis fays, tb^ fung 

UAlUlyjah mout hautemenc, 

Kt bicn, ct mefnretment. 
which is a manited didlnfUon from 
chaating* In Zarlino*s fcnfe of the word 
figurnto^ the ancients, in their vocal muftc, 
admitted of no niUr CanUf. And it is the 
Canio Fermo itfelf, that is incompatible 
with wetricai mufic. Zarlino, Harm, 
primapart. cap. 8. exprefsiy defines Cama 
Ffgurato to be Canio Mj/nraie: a tneafurrei 
in which that is— “ 

pofuioB 
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by eeclefiaftical writers, to have been the firft who feparated 
the chanters from the regular clergy ; obferving tliat lingers 
were more admired for their fine voices than for their precepts 
or their piety. 

It is imagined that St. Gregory was rather a compiler than a 
compofer of ecclefiafiical chants, as mufic had been efiablifiied 
in the church long before his Pontificate ; and John Diaconus, 
in his life (a), calls his colledlion Anti^honarium Ctntonem, the 
ground work of which was the ancient Greek chant, upon the 
principles of which it was formed. This is the opinion of the 
Abbe Lebeuf (*), and of many others. The derivation is re- 
fpedtable ; but if the Romans in the time of St. Ambrofe had 
any mufic, it mud have been compofed upon the Greek fydem : 
all the arts at Rome, during the time of the Emperors, were 
Creek, and chiefly cultivated by Greek artifts ; and we hear of 
no mufical fydem in ufe among the Romans, or at lead none 
is mentioned by their writers on the art, but that of the Greeks. 

It has been long a received o(Mnion that the ecclefiadical tones 
were taken from the reformed modes of Ptolemy ; but it is 
difficult to difeover any connexion between them except in 
their names ; for their number, upon examination, is not the 
fame, thofe of Ptolemy being /even, the ecclefiadical eight. 
And indeed the Greek names given to the ecclefiadical modes, 
do not agree with thofe of Ptolemy in the finglc indance of 
key, but with thofe of higher antiquity (y). 


—of different lengths were ufed; ia op> 
pofidon to Cania Fcrme, in uhich (he 
notes were all of a length, as iootir pfJmo- 
Uy $ or at lead of no meafurc, as in 

our cathedral fcnrice. Buontcmpi fays 
the fame, p. 199. // Canto Figurato ac~ 
VF.pittto Figurato dallt ^gure 
(notes) cho vi ^introJufovaHo, This rc- 
movci the difficulty, and makes it proba- 
ble, that by laying Gregory baniibed the 

VoL. II. D 


Canto Figurato^ it wms only implied that 
he banift-.cd rhythm'*, finging, as too lively j 
he would not let be fuog, or perhaps 

would not let it he fung at verfe, becaufe 
it was gay and paganiih* 

{u) Lih* ii. cap» 6. 

(*) Traite Htfiariqut et Pratique Jnr U 
Chaut Fcdijtafiiqut, Chap. lii. 

(y) See p. 48. & fc>4. vol. i. 


u 
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It feems, however, as if fome idea of the genealogy of the 
ecclcfiaftical modes, and their deviation from more ancient 
mufic might be acquired, by fuppofing that the pious fathers, 
who introduced the ufe of mufic lirft in the churches, would 
naturally make it as fimple as poiTible, to avoid the reproach of 
contaminating the Chrillian fervice with Pagan Lenocinia {z). 
For the fame reafon, therefore, as they rejedted all but the Dia- 
tonic genus, they likewiferejcdled all the variety and complica- 
tion of modes and tranfpofed fyftcms, with their dilTiculties of 
execution. They took the Hypodorian mode, or natural fcale 
of A, allowing the variety of B fiat, occafionally, with the 
change from the disjund to the conjundl fyftem which was in 
every mode, and the different fpecies of odlave which every 
mode alfo admitted. All this was ready to their hands. That 
they called them Afudirx or Tbnrx was not furprifing, confider- 
ing them to have been a part of the ancient modes or toni, 
though not the whole : they ended like the old modes upon 
difi'erent finals, and were at different pitches, though in the 
fame fcale. And indeed, befides the effedts of tranfpofi- 
tion, by adopting parts only of each fpecies for their chants, 
and not the whole, they made them really different keys to 
the ear, as in the following examples : 



Saculorum Amtn* 


(as) St. jerom, in h»i Commentary on 
the Ephlle to the Ephefians, ch.r.ver.i^. 
p. 642. “ Speaking to yourfclfcs m 

** pfalmi and hymns, and fpiritual (bngs, 
** tinging and making melody in your 
** heart to the I-ord,*’ cries out, Autiiant 
lute adoUfeentuli ; audiant hi qu'shut pfaHtndi 
in tceitfia tectum eji^ Dfo non ftd 

cordo cantandum * nee ta 7 ’ra^erdor‘ufn mO" 
dnm enttmr et faucet dnfei medicamine colli- 
uiendaty ut in eedefia rbeatralet moduli au- 


diantur et c/intica, fed in timorcy in opercy 
in feientia jeripturarum. 

{d) Mediatio implies the middle of a 
chant, or the found which terminates the 
firft part of a verfe in the Pfalms. The 
punctuation of the Pfalms in the Englifh 
Walter, where a colon is conllantly placed 
in the middle of a verfe, and frequently 
when the fenfe requires not fo long a 
paufe, cxprcfics this Mediation orbrc;<Uv» 
place, marked out for thofe who chant the 
Walmsin chccathcdral fcrvkc. 

for 
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Q: Final (f). 

E V O V A E (i). 

for thefe two fragments of genuine plain-fong in the fitft mode, 
give true ideas of modulation into two diftind keys ; the firft 
in F with a major third, and the fecond in D minor (J). 

It might be expcdted that fome bcucr traces of the mufic, 
that fo much delighted the Greeks and Romans, would be 
found in the Canto Fermo of the church j but if we reflect ^ 
upon the manner in which the Chriftian religion was ellablifhed, 
fuch expcdtations will vanilh. The Roman empire having 


(i) EVOVE, or jEVOVE, are the 
▼owcls, and» in Caxta ihc reprefen* 

tacion of the two lall words, in the Giou j 
Fa/ri, 

(t) FiHMly the lad found of a verfe in a 
chant, which if t$mpUtt U on the key 
note ; if ineowtplctty on fome other found 
of the key : it is then called a deml*ca* 
dcnce, and the tennination i« pod|X)ncd 
to the next verfe ; this ufually happens in 
our double chants. 

(^) The Abbe Lebeuf, who has ex- 
amined and compared the Canto Fermo of 
the fevcial azes of the church with great 
diligence and fdgaclty, is of opinion, that 
there is a flrong refcmblance in the tran* 
fitioos from one key to another in that, and 
in the ancient Greek tnude : the Grecka 
more fr^uently modulated from the key 
note to its fifth below, than to the fifth 
above, fee vol. i. p. 51. This is difeu- 
rerablc to the fragments of their mufic 
that are come down to us. See DifTert. 
fe^ tdi. at well as in the precepts of their 
Theoriils. It is the fame in the ancient 
chants of the church. B b commonly 
occurs in a melody that begins in the key 
of C or A ; which implies a modulatiun 
into F or D, the fifth below each of thefe 
keys ; but 00 F which would indicate 
a tranfition into the fifth above, is difeo* 
▼erable. Indeed, (bmetimes in the key 
of* F the B is made natural, which leads 
to C, the fifth above; however, fuch 

D 2 


tranfitions are very uncommon in this, as 
well as in the Greek mufic. 

Tlic terminations, or clofes of Greek 
Melodies, and ccctcfianical chants, bare 
llkcw'dc a gfeat fimiliiode, though they 
differ fo much from thofeof modem mofic. 
In this bfi, the clufc is on ihe ke>' note, 
in the Greek it is on the third; at It-ali 
fuch is the final of the utrs to which the 
reader is refened : and in the Casta h'tr- 
moy one of the moll common clofcs is in 
the third of the tone or mode in w hich 
the chant begins. The want of a fliarp 
feventb to fcvcral of the modes fumlfhes 
another refemblancc, in the rifmg from 
the flat feventh to the key note at a clofe ; 
this occurs fcveral times m the fragments, 
cfpecially in the Ode of Pindar, rof. i. 
DilTert. fc^. vti. Another fimilitude isdif- 


CQvcrablc in the fVcMucnt interruption of 
the Diatonic progrelnon b>' leaj>s of thirds, 

as in St. Ambrofc*s Tt Oeutn 


See, and in the ccclefiafiical iniouations 


- ^O ^ ^ &c. TVIerfen- 

nus was alf» ftruck with the fame re- 
femblancc: fpeaking of the Gieck melo- 
dics, he Oys, they jdainly appear, 
“ from the fragments remaining, to have 
been” lasarun actefia^ka* 

ram eantibm * • . Oe:niaa Similti, Har- 
mon. lib. vii. 

from 
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from the beginning oppofed and perfecuted Uie profelytes to 
this new dodtrine, its rites were celebrated only in caves and 
defarts, without pomp or fplcndor. Its firft protedors were 
the princes of new- founded monarchies, barbarians whom the 
mild and benevolent dodrines of Chriftianity, by degrees, 
rendered Icfs favage and ferocious. On this account, and from 
the horror with which the followers of the new religion beheld 
the dilTolutc manners of the Pagans, the fathers of the church 
declaimed bitterly againft public fpedacles, in which the an- 
cient mufic was ftill pradlifed j and to adopt into the church 
theatrical melodies would have been a fcandal and mortal fm : 
nor, perhaps, did the Pagans themfelves ufe them in their 
temples. Befides, the new Chriftians, being chiefly illiterate, 
and of mean rank, would hardly have been capable of execut- 
ing the refined and difficult mufic of the theatre, which was 
ufually performed by fkilful and eminent profeflbrs. Thus 
vaniflied entirely the idea of Greek and Roman fecular mufic, 
with the knowledge of the Greek charadlers, now become ufe- 
lefs, as nothing remained to be expreflTed by them but Ample 
founds, fuch as were common to Chriftians and Barbarians. 

After the converfion of the Emperors, when the Chriftian 
religion was eftablifhed by law, theatres, and all kinds of pub- 
lic fpedlacles being difeouraged, and, by degrees, fupprefted, 
many of the princes themfelves regarding them with horror ; 
the fimple, artlefs, and infipid pfalmody of the primitive Chrif- 
tians was continued, though magnificent churches were built ; 
and ecclefiafticat rites, in other refpeds, were celebrated with 
every allurement which could captivate the vulgar, and render 
its ceremonies pleafing to the fenfes. 

TTiough the original melodies ufed in the Antiphonary, 
which includes the chants of the Graduals in the Mafs, the 
Refponfes, Leflbns, and Antiphonaries that accompany the 
Pfalms, were adopted in the church at different times, but re- 
formed and digefted by St. Gregory; yet they bear evident 
1 marks 
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marks of the age when they were infenfibly received in the 
church : language was beginning to lofe the didin^ions of 
long and Ihort fyllablcs, efpecially in chanting j in which there 
was little variety of notes, either as to length or motlulation [d), 
for the vocal organs of the new Chridians not having been ac- 
cuftotned to a refined and artificial mufic, could not eadly fornt 
the femitones, nor execute a variety of padages : on which ac- 
count a change of key feldom happens in Canto Fermo, and 
words arc fung to long notes of nearly equal value. For want 
of femitones, cadences are made from the flat feventh riling a 
whole tone, in the fame manner as among the Canadians and 
other lavage people. There was no need of great muficians to 
invent, or fuperior beings to infpire fuch melody as this ; the 
Priefls themfelves, who regulated the public worfliip, might 
have formed it by mere indin£l, as it fo much refembles that of 
a rude and uncivilized people (f). 

At prefent, however, this kind of finging is become vener- 
able from its antiquity, and the ufe to which it is folely appro- 
priated : and its fimplicity, and total difference from fecular 
mufic, precludes levity in the compofition, and liccntioufncfs 


(<) The variety of * or long and 
ihoa fyUablcs, expreUed by fquare and 
lozenge nofcs, it a modern Atcempc, only 
obl'errcd in the French printed MiCalt; 
the aocient MSS. and even modem frinttd 
books ot Canta Perm* in Italy, hare no 
fuch ditiia^hunt. All ootot are, in gene* 
ral, cqikilly fquare and Gothic ; but 
whether round or fquare, their length U 
the fame. L4 n$t* del Canta Fermo 
eanrano tatie ia mifura^ eioi taate 

vale aaa tjuanto taUra^ i fia tomda, 0 quadra* 
Rrere Indrutdone alH Gioraai per Imoa- 
x'ixtit Caato Ferato^ del Giof. Mar. SteUa. 
In Roma, 

(/*; Vide Ezimeno, p. 394, J05. TytlV 
^ deHt della Mmjha in Ro- 

ma* 1774* Thi< author, who writea with 


a flfcngth and eloquence that arc feldom 
found in miilical creaiiles, feem^ to h^ire 
exprefled himfelf with too much violence 
in fuppuGng, that when mufic wnt firli 
admitted into the church, the ufe ot 
rhythm and profody began to l>c ncglet^ed, 
becaufe the new languages, then forming 
from barb«mua did^n, and Latin ill pro- 
nounced, paid DO regard rn either : but 
they have never been loll in the Latin 
language, and in all Roman Catholic 
churches the fervicc has ever been per- 
formed in Latin. In chaniin* the Pfalms 
indeeti there is no jixeJ Jijiinilien ot long 
and (hort fribbles; but this cnufufioii 
could not hare reached the Latin language 
at the time of St. Gregor)*. 

In 
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in the performance. As to the want of variety with refpeft to 
modulation, fuch as are much accullomed to the ecclefiafU* 
cal tones, pretend that a very different effedt is produced to the 
ear by thefe different fpecies of o£Jave, even though the idea of 
the key be not changed j and it mufl be allowed that thefe tones, 
which feem all to belong to one key and fcale, do admit the 
variety of minor and major, as was before obferved. 

There is a curious chapter in the Micrologus of Guido, 
which has for title De Tropis & vi Mufica ; in which he attri- 
butes all imaginable difference of charadler and effedt to the 
fpecies of odlave, or ecclefiatlical tones, for he fpeaks of no 
other tropi ; aferibing garrulity to one ; voluptuoujhefs to an- 
other ; Jweetnefs to a third, &c. 

M. Rouffeau, Art. Plain Chant, fays that the “ Chriflians 
having introduced finging into their religious worfliip, at a 
time when mufic was very much degenerated, deprived the art 
of the chief force and energy which it bad flill retained, by a 
total inattention to rhythm and metre, and by transferring it 
from poetry, with which it had always been conne3ed, to the 
profe of the facred writings, and to a barbarous kind of verfe, 
worfe for mufic than profe itfelf. Then one of its two confti- 
tuent parts vanifhed, and the melody being uniformly dragged 
without any kind of meafure, in notes of nearly equal lengths, 
loft, by being deprived of rhythm and cadence, all the energy 
which it received from them (g). Hence plain fong degene- 
rated into a pfalmody always monotonous, and often ridicul- 
ous ; and yet fuch of thefe melodies as have been faithfully 
preferved, notwithftanding the loftes they have fuftained, afford 


{g) In the CdDto Fermo of ihc Romifli 
churchf ni in our cathedral chanting, 
foroe fy llabtes are Amg fo How, aud others 
pronounced with fuch rapdity, that both 
verfe and profe are ecjually injured ; and 
yet, the tuft Reformers of the church 
2 


thought chanting to be too light, and 
like commoD ftnging ; and that there 
would be more reverence and A»lemnity in 
making every fyllable of c^ual length and 
importance ; a pradice which is ftiU con- 
tinued in parochial pfalmody. 

real 
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realjudges valuable fpecimens of ancient mufic and its modes, 
though without meafure and rhythm, and merely in the Dia- 
tonic genus, which can only be faid to be preferved in all its 
purity in Canto Fermo. Thcfe modes, in the manner they have 
been retained in the ancient ecclefiaflical chants, have AIII a 
beauty of charader, and a variety of exprelTion, which intelli- 
gent hearers, free from prejudice, will difeover, though formed 
upon a fyftem different from that in prefent ufe.” 

Notwithftanding the imperfection of the fcales, and little va- 
riety of keys in the ecclefiaflical chants, fecular mufic feemsfor 
many ages to have had no other rules, but to have been flriCUy 
confined to a few keys in the Diatonic genus, without the Liberty 
of tranfpofitions. Hence came the timorous pedantry of ex- 
cluding all other keys and fcales but thofe ufed in the church j 
which kept every kind of melody meagre and infipid, and in 
fubjedion to the rules of ecclefiaflical chanting. For it appears, 
that the only major keys ufed in Canto Fermo are C and its 
two fifths F and G; and the only minor keys A, E, and 1). 
And in four of thcfe keys the fcale is deficient, as there is no 
feventh or note-ftnjiblt to G, A, or D. This accounts for fo 
fmall a number of the twenty-four keys which the general fyf- 
tem, and fcale of modern mufic furnifhes, having been ufed 
by the old compofers ; as well as for the temperament of the 
organs by which thefe modes were afterwards accompanied. 
And as all mufic in parts feems, for many ages after the firll 
attempts at counterpoint, to have been compofed for the fervice 
of religion upon Canto Fermo and its principles ; it likewife 
accounts for the long infancy and childhood of the art, till it 
broke loofe from the trammels of the church, and mounted the 
flage as a fecular amufement. 

If impcrfedlion in one place be perfedion in another, let a 
mutilated fcale be a meritorious charadlcriftic only in the church ; 
for on the ftageand in the chamber, where zeal and gravity give 

ito 
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no afliftance to the compodtion or performance, every refine- 
ment and artifice are requifite to fiiraulate y attention, and 
captivate the hearer. Let all the (harps, and fix of the feven 
(ingle flats be excommunicated i let them have no admilEoii 
within the pale of the church ; but let them not be cut off 
from all fociety clfewhere, or the anathema be extended be- 
yond its limits. 

But even fo late as the prefent century this barbarifm has 
had its partizans : for the late Dr. Pepufeh was dclirous of 
refloring mufic by the revival of thefe ecclefiaflical fcales, to 
its original imf>erfe£}ion, and has given rules (//) for compofing 
in all keys without flats and (harps, in imitation, it (hould 
feem, of the Lipogrammatifls of antiquity, who wrote long 
poems without the admiflion of a particular letter. The re- 
‘ (Irittlions and myfleries of ancient modes are luckily aban- 
doned in fecular mufic, like the vain difiindlions and occult 
qualities of the Arifiotelian philofophy in the fchools. 

From the time of St. Gregory to that of Guido, there was 
no other difiindion of keys than that of Authentic and Plagal ; 
nor %vere any (emitones ufed but thofe from E to F, B to C, and, 
occafionaliy, A to B b. But, at prefent, if the greatefi mafler 
of modern harmony, with the moft fertile genius for melody, 
were to torture his brain in order to compofe In all the keys 
without the ufe of other founds than thofe of the Diatonic fcale 
of C natural •, when, with the mod unwearied labour and de- 
termined perfoverance he had extraded the effence of the(e 
modes, and formed It into an elaborate compofition, he would 
flill have much more diificulty in finding lovers of mufic with 
dulnefs and patience fufficient to hear it performed, than he 
had in producing it. 


(A) See Tnati/c •fHarimnyy and voL p. 449* 
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The pafTages already cited from the fathers only manifefl 
their approbation of inufic, but neither tell us of what kind it 
was, nor whether a regular ecclcfiaflical chant was univcrfally 
eftabliihed. It feems, however, as if the Liturgy was not 
fettled by Canons, nor a uniformity of chanting ordained till 
the time of St. Gregory, though wc find a very early dillinc- 
tion made between the manner ot Jinging the hymns, and 
chanting the pfalms. St. Athanafius, and Geronticus, a Monk 
of Alexandria, .and many of the fathers of the fourth century, 
have left tellimonics and admonitions concerning this diftinc* 
tion((). It is, however, the opinion of the learned Padre 
Mirtini, to which the Prince Abbot of St. Blafius fubferibes, 
that the mufic of the firfl five or fix ages of the church, con- 
fided chiefly in a plain and fimple chant of unilbns and odlavcs, 
of which many fragments are flill remaining in the Canto 
Fermo of the RomiOi Miflals. For, with refpe£l to mujic in 
parts, as it docs not appear, in thefe early ages, that either the 
Greeks or Romans were in pofTefTion of harmony or counter- 
point, it is in vain to feek it in the church. Indeed, for many 
ages after the cftablifhment of Chrillianity, there is not the 
flighteft trace of it to be found in the MS. Miffals, Rituals, 
Graduals, PJalters, and Antiphonaria of any of the great libra- 
ries in Europe, which have been vifited and confultcd exprefsiy 
with a view to the afeertaining this point of mufical hiflory. 

After the mod diligent enquiry concerning the time when 
inflrumentnl mufic had admiflion into the ecclcfiaflical fervice, 
there is rcafon to conclude, that, before the reign of Confian- 
tine, as the converts to the Chriftian religion were fubjcdl to 
frequent perfecution and didurbance in their devotion, the 
ufe of indruments could Iiardly have been allowed : and by all 

(i) Tt feem* a* if the chief difticclion rally chanred in a chorus of the whole 
was, that the hymns were frequently fang coogrcgrviion. 
by fmgle perfons, and the pfalms gcuc* 

VoL. II. • F. that 
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that can be colle>Skd from the writings of the primitive Chrif- 
tians, they feeai never to have been admitted. But after the 
full ellablilhment of Chril\i:\nity, as the national religion of 
the whole Roman empire, they were ufed in great feftivals, in 
imitation of the Hebrews, as well as Pagans, who, at all times, 
had accompanied their pfabns, hymns, and religious rites, 
with indrumcntal mufic. 

The proofs for, and againjl, the early admilTion of mufical 
indruments in the fervice of religion before this period, are fo 
numerous, that to give them all, and difeufs the point, would 
be an endlefs labour to the reader and to myfelf. The two 
following paBages, however, from fathers of the church, 
feem conclufive as to the private ufe, at leaf!:, of inflrumental 
miific in the fervice of religion, before the timeof Conflantine, 
as well as its public admiflion into the church during the reign 
of that Emperor. 

Clemens Ale.\andrinus (-4) fays, “ Though we no longer 
“ worlhip God with the clamour of military indruments, fuch 
“ as the trumpet, drum, and fife, but with peaceful words ; 
“ this is our mod delightful fedivity : and if yon are able to 
“ accompany your voices with the lyre or cithara, you will 
“ incur no cenfure. (/)” And afterwards, he fays: “Ycfliall 
“ imitate the jud Hebrew King, whofe aflions were accept- 
“ able to God.” He then quotes the Royal Pfalmid ” Re- 
“ joice, ye righteous, in the Lord — praife becomes the 
“ jud, — praife the Lord on the Cithara and on the Pfaltery 
“ with ten drings.” 

Eufebius, in his Commentary on the Sixtieth Pfalm, men- 
tions thd'e indruments. He, likewife, in his Expofition of 
the Ninety-fecond Plalm, fays, “ When they (the Chridians) 
“ are met, they ad as the Pfalm preferibes : Fird, they con- 

K^» 4 •«!« Kcti* V» 'Ofyaw 

“ fe& 
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“ fefs their fins to the Lord. Secondly, They fing to his name, 
“ not only with the voice, but upon an inftrument of tea 
“ firings, and upon the Cithara.” 

Inftruments, however, feem not to have had admifiion indif- 
criininately in the early ages of the church ; the Harp and 
Pfaltry only, as the moft grave and majcftic inftruments of the 
time, were preferred to all otliers. Neither Jews nor Gentiles 
were imitated in the ufe of Tabrets and Cymbals in the Temple 
fcrvicc. The priefts of Bacchus and Cybcle, in their public 
procdllons and celebrations of religious rites, had rendered 
thefe inftruments fo odious to the Chriftians, that all the 
Fathers were very fevere and peremptory in prohibiting their 
ufe («). 

Though modern ecclefiaftical writers dift'emble or deny the 
ufe of Dancing in the religious ceremonies of the church, yet 
the numerous anathemas againft it, in the works of the Fathers, 
are fufficient proofs that it had been pradifed among the pri- 
mitive Chriftians, as well as the Hebrews and Pagans. The 
following paiTage from St. Auguftine’s eighth fermon, not only 
proves that the early Chriftians made Jjfurng a. part of their 
Sunday's amufement, but puts it out of all doubt that the pri- 
mitive and pious believers accompanied their facred fongs with 
inftruments. “ It is better to dig or to plough on the Lord's 
“ Day, than to dtince. Inftead of finging pfalms to the Lyre 
“ or Pfaltry, as virgins and matrons were wont to do, they 
“ now wafte their time in and even employ mafters 

“ in that art.” 

Father Mcneftrier (n), after fpeaking of the religious dances 
of the Hebrews and Pagans, obferves that the name of Choir 
is ftill retained in our churches for that part of a cathedral 


(nr) According to Jiinblicuf, Dt vita 
lib. i. cap. 2{. thefe inArument* 
were torbiddeo by the ^mtan Sam to be 
ufed by hi* difcip’.c*, to whom he only 

E 2 


allowed the lyre* 

(«) Dfi JiaUffs, et MeJ, A Pari*. 
1682, p. 12. Cl fci). 

where 
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whcrd ihc Canons and Prlefts fing and perforin the ceremonies 
of religion (o). The clioir was formerly feparated from the 
altar, and elevated in the form of a theatre, enclofed on all 
lides with a baluftrade. It had a pulpit on each fide, in which 
the epiftlc and gofpel were fung, as may Hill be feen at Rome 
in the churches of St. Clement and St. Pancratius, the only two 
that remain in this antique form. Spain, continues he, has 
preferved in the church, and in folemn procelfions, the ufc of 
dancing to this day ; and has theatric reprefentations made 
exprefbly for great fcflivals, which are called Aulos Sacra- 
mintalcs. France feems to have had the fame cuftom till the 
twelfth century, when Odo, Bifliop of Paris, in his fynodical 
conftitutions, e.xprefsly orders the Priefts of his diocefe to 
abolifli it in the church, cemeteries, and public proceflions (/>). 
The fame author, however, in his Preface, informs us, that he 
himfelf had feen, in fome churches, the Canons, on Eafter 
Sunday, take the chorlfters by the hand, and dance in the choir, 
while hymns of jubilation were performing. 

M. I'ournefort, in his travels through Greece, remarks, that 
the Greek church had retained, and taken into their prefent 
worlhip, many ancient Pagan rites, particularly that of “ carry- 
“ ing and dancing about the images of the Saints, in their 
“ proceflions, to finging and mufic (y).” 

But the union of adling, dancing, and Tinging, will hereafter 
be fliewn to have been allowed in the church, when the firll 
Oratorios or facred dramas, were performed there. 


(o) The wrord comci from ® *^*»*ffi 
fiX Janctrs* The derivalion 

is remarkable, and not one of thofc that 
cn bcfufpctrlcd of proceeding from fancy, 
and accidental ftmilitude of found. One 
of th.‘ icccptations ot the term given 
hv Suidas, is— T*<rvnu*« rttr h Wf 
•)«»»«? — a iOM^ny of in a church ; 

that is, a choir^ It feems Ukcwifc to have 

6 


been fometimes ufed, like our word choir^ 
in the local fenfe : «*• 

e? »«» • &C. that is daucen^ 

and the ^ace in •which they dauetd. It >s 
fo ufed ny Homer, OJ. viii. 260. 

Jr x»?«»““Thcy made fmooih, or level, the 
place appointed for dancing. 

(p) Conjlitut. 56. 

{q) Tournefort, let. ui. 44. 

Some 
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Some remains of this dancing fpirit is ftill obfervablc in the 
ferviccof the Romifli church, the priefts continuing in motion 
during the whole celebration of the mafs. Mr. Ilume, in his 
account of the ceremonies uCed by Archbifliop Laud, at the 
confccration of St. Catherine’s church (r), tells us, that this 
prelate, who was a great venerator of ancient rites, and dcfir- 
0113 of reviving the religions ohfervances of the Catholics, 
“ As he approached the Communion-Table, made many lowly 
“ reverences; and coming up to that part of the table were the 
bread and wine lay, he bowed feven times. After reading 
“ many prayers, he approached the facramental elements, 
“ and gently lifted up the corner of the napkin in which the 
“ bread was laid. When he beheld the bread, he fuddcnly let 
tall the napkin, ilew back a tlep or or two, bowed three 
'* feveral times towards the bread ; then he drew near again, 
and opened the napkin, and bowed as before.” — lie did the 
fame by the cup in which was the wine —If this is not leaping 
and jumping, as in common dancing, it amounts at le.aft to 
fuch a degree of gcftkuiathn as the ancient Romans compre- 
hended under the term Sahatio. 

Having furnifhed incontellible proofs of the early ufe of 
mufic, both vocal and inftrumental, in the church, its Notation 
feems a fubjedl of enquiry not unworthy the curiofity of muli- 
cal readers. 

Not only the Greek appellatives for the mufical fcale were in 
ufe during the time of Boethius, who died in 526, but the 
fame kind of notation, by letters of the alphabet, in different 
forms and politions, which he has applied to the Diagram in 
his Fourth Book, chap. iii. (j). 

(r) Hift. of Great BriulOf vol* 1. p. 
jor. i(l. C(Uc* 4to. 

(«) Some account of this celebrated 
fical writer, and his Tr-vft, has been Ji’i'cn 
in the full volume, p. 4S7. note («) ; 


and In this I (hall bellow a few' words on 
hii chapter concerning Notation; in 
which, though the title pronnies an cx> 
hibltlon of Greek and utufcal chn* 

ratters, yet only the Greek arc expUined, 
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Boctliius, in his chapter on Notation fays, that as his divi- 
fion of firings into concords will give a genealogy of the necef- 
fary founds in the three genera, it becomes ncceffary for him 
to deferibe mufical notes, that the name of every one may be 
known liy thofe figns. “ The ancient muficians, fays he, 
“ invented and publiihed certain fymbols of founds by which 
the name of every firing was known, and of thefe there was 
“ a diflerent feries for each genus and mode, in order to avoid 
“ the rc[x:tition of the original and entire name of each found 
“ in the lyflcin. In this fummary manner, a mufician, who 
“ V. idled to write a melody to verfes^ placed over the rythmi- 
“ cal compofition of metre thefe figns : fo that by this inven- 
“ tion, not only the words of the verfes, which are formed of 
“ letters, but alfo tlic melody itfelf, which ks exprefled by the 
“ like figns, might be tranfmitted to pollerity. Of thefe 
“ modes we willfpcak, of the Lydian, and its figns in the thret 
genera. — ”(r) He fays nothing, in this chapter, of a Homan 
Notation j but tells us that he adheres to the Grecian, “ as it 
“ is his chief care not to turn any thing out of the courfe of an- 
“ tiquity : there will be two rows of charailers, fays he, the 
‘ higher for the words, and the lower for the inflrument that 
“ accompanies the finger;” he there defines the charaflers in 
his Diagram, which confifls of thofe to be found in Alypius, 
for the Lydian mode, and which have been explained in the 
DiOfertation prefixed to the firft volume, page 15. and page 30. 
note (*), in decyphering the melodics to the Greek hymns. 

Stiffen MS. of Boethius, who only men- 
tions the Greek alphabetic notes. 

(r) Boethius, as well as crery other La- 
tin writer on mutlc, thought it ncccflaiy 
tu encumber his Treatife with definitions 
and calculations of the intervals in all tht 
geaeraj though the ftraHtce of the chro- 
matic and enharmonic was wholly uu- 
known to the Romans* 

Upoa 


nor does a fingle Roman letter occur for a 
mufical note, in the courfc of the whole 
chapter ; the title of which, Mufi^arum 
per Grxeat et /..ratiiiat liurat Setarum 
Kurtcutatiot is julUy condemned and e*- 
plodea by Meibomiui, who. has prefixed 
a correct copy of it to his edition of Aly- 
piui, where he obferves that the words 
ac hatinai ate not to be found in the 
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Upon the whole it feems as if Boethius only ufed Roman let- 
ters as mere marks of reference in the dlvifions of the mono- 
chord, mt as mu/ical notes or charaElers ; indeed, at the end of 
chap. xvi. book iv, he fays, fit bij'diapafon conjonantia /tree, let 
the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, re- 
prefent the concords in the double odtave. But thefc letters 
coincide with our fcale only accidentally, which is manifeftfrom 
the promifeuous ufe of them throughout the work, where A, 
for e.xample, frequently happens to reprefent /typate /lypaton, 
which correfponds with our B on the fecond line in the bafe. 

And in book v. chap. xiii. he ufes the letters R and X ; and 
throughout, the Ro.man letters cannot, from the context, be re- 
garded as the mufical charadters in common ufe, fince Boethius, 
in his chapter on Notation, never mentions their being re- 
ceived as fuch, nor tells us that they were of one or two kinds, 
as he docs of the Greek •• 

It feems. therefore, certain at leaft that the Roman letters 
were not ufed as mufical charafttrs during the time of Boe- 
thius, in whofe Treatife no traces of them are to be found ; 
but that fuch a notation had been adopted between the 
time of this author and St. Gregory, who, according to 
the unanimous fuffrage of pofterior writers on the fubjedt of 
Ecclcfiaflical Chanting, reduced their number from fifteen to 
feven ; which, by being repeated in three different forms, fur- 


* I cannfjc quit Boethius without oV 
ferring that hisTnift on Mufic, which, to 
read, was long thought Decenary to the 
obtaining a muitcal degree in our univer* 
fines ; and which, with great parade, has 
been fo frtoucntly praifed, quoted, and 
pronounced, by writers on that art, to l>e 
ot the greated importance to every mufi- 
cian, containi nothing but matters of mere 
fpeculatioo and theory, tranibced trum 


Greek writers of higher antiquity ; which, 
it ncccflary to be knotrn at this time, 
would he more profitahly lludied in the 
original : but the ihcor)' of every art being 
Tain and ufelefs, unlefs it jguide and faci* 
litate pra^lice, the deftnitiMns, cakuhi* 
tioni, and reveries of Boethius, arc no 
more ufetul oreflentiul to a modem mult* 
cuu,than Newton's Friruipia to a dancer. 

niOicd 
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niftieJ a notation for three oitaves; the graveft of which he 
exp efled by capitals, the mean by minufcules, and the highdl 
by double letters, thus : which in modern notes would con- 
ilitute the following fcale. 


A D C D E F G a b c d e f g aa bb cc dd ee ff gg 



And thefe letters are ftill retained in ntoft parts of Europe, as 
d(Mmi nations of mufical founds, though a different entablature 
and notation is ufed in praftice. The folmization aferibed to 
Guido, however, was long preferred to this more precife and 
intelligible inuiical alphabet, which, at prefent, feems likely 
to become univerfal. 

iVlabillon («) fays, that before the ninth century letters were 
ufed for notes in Canto Fermo; and, about the middle of the 
ninth century, Agobard, Archbifhop of Lyons, colledled, as 
he tells us himfclf (a:)) into one book, all the fevcral chants, as 
they were fung throughout the year, in his own church, under 
the title of Antiphonarium. This paffage feems to imply a 
mufical notation in common ufe at this time, at leaft in France ; 
but wdiether it was that of the letters of the Roman alphabet 
which St. Gregory is fuppofed to have firft adopted, inflead of 
the endlefs perplexities of the Greek notation, is uncertain. 

In all the MSS of the Micrologus of Guido, written two cen- 
turies after, alphabetic notes are ufed in the following manner ; 
which are explained in Gregorian notes. 

(*f.) Annah tom. iv. ApprnJ, (a-) AgoiarJ. «V Dlvina Pfahmeiilig, 

No. Tti. p. 632. Biblloth.pp. cit. tom. ziv. p- 32 1* 
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dc c dc d c »? atic d a GFGG (y). 
Sit nomen Domini benedi£Ium in fzcula. 


Thefe letters had fomctimes linear ligatures, of which a cu- 
rious fpecimen is given by Padre Martini ( 2 ), from an ancient 
MS. of Guido, in the poficlTion of that diligent hifturiau. 



Qui tol - - lis pec - ca - ta mundi mife - « - re - 


re no - - - - - bis. 

fiefides the improvement in alphabetic notation, the inven- 
tion of other kinds of notes has been attributed to St Gregory : 
thefe conlilied of lengthened points, placed at different eleva- 
tions, over each fyllable of the words that were intended to be 
fung in his Antiphonarium, Whether this expedient was 6rft 
fuggeffed by Gregory, or by fucceeding tranfcribers of his Ri- 
tual, is uncertain. Eckehard, Jun. (a) feems to think that he 
only ufed the literal notation : for, fpeaking of Peter, one of 
the fingers fent into France by Pope Adrian, at the rcqucll of 
Charlemagne, he fays, that “ this chanter firft fuperfeded the 
“ ufe of alphabetic charafters by certain notes {b) placed over 
“ words that were to be fung ; which Notker Balbulus after- 
terwards explained to a friend (c).’’ 

fy) From a MS. of Guitlo in the Lo- (^) NthtUs, 
renrinian Library at Florence. (<•) This work of Notkcrui is (Hll tx- 

(e) Storia Della Mufica, tom. i.p. 178. tam in the fifth roU ©f LtH* Ca* 

(<») De Cafibui SanfU Cal/i^ cap* 4. nl&i. pan ii. p. 7 10. 

VoL. II. F . The 
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The Gregorian Chant feems to have been exprefTed bjr 
notes different from the letters of the alphabet, if not by 
Pope Gregory himfelf, at leaft very loon after the death of 
that Pontiff. The Monk of Angouleme, author of the Life 
of Charlemagne, anno 787, fays, that “ The Antiphonarium 
” of Gregory was written by himfelf in Roman notes ; and that 
“ all the chanters of France learned the Roman, now called 
“ the French note.” One of thefe notes, fays Du Cange, was 
placed over each fyllable (</). 

There is a beautiful MS. Pfalter in the library of Bennet 
Coll. Cambridge, fuppofed to have been brought from Rome • 
by Auftin the Monk, in the time of Pope Gregory. I had 
formed hopes, that in this fome kind of notation would be 
found, but none appears. In the feventh chapter of the Statute 
Book of Aix la Chapelle, in the year 879, and in that of Char- 
lemagne (<■', it is, however, ordained, that “ notes^ chants, 

“ and grammar, Ihould be taught in every monaftery and 
“ Diocefe.” 

Lines began to be ufed in the tenth century, as appears from, 
an ancient manufcrlptTreatife on Mude, by Odo the Monk, 
written about the year ^'io(f). Thefe were eight or nine ia 
number. At firft, the fyllables of the pfalm or hymn, that 
was to be fung, were placed in the fpaces between thefe lines, 
thus ; 

tuiSertpt, Ittf.Ltainit, (fj Trithrm* tit Scr'i^terih, Rcrltf. N, 

(«) Ltb. i cap. Ixriii. and lib. ▼!. cap, 292. 

* 77 - 
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After this an alphabetic charailer was placed at the begin- 
ning of each line, capitals for the grave founds, and minuf- 
cules for the acute ; as may be feen in the following fpecimen 
from a MS. of Guido’s Epiflle to the Monk of Pompol'o, in the 
Laurenzinian library at Florence, and in the Britifh Mufeum, 



(r) Thcfc lateral chara£tera« or feraitone. Ot’ the repetition of lyilablea 

clphen, imply the eight tones of the over each other, an account will be gives 
church, I), b, F, G, authentic, sod pla> in the next chapter, 
gal i the fmaJl letters i, and •, tone and 


F 2 


Ta 
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Tu Patris fcmpitcrnus es filius. 




— &c. 


Tu patris fcmpitcrnus es filius. 

To this kind of notation fucceeded Points, a fcale formed of 
which is given from a tradl written by the great mufical 
Monk Hubaldus (A), who flourilhed about the year 880. 
The MS, is ftill fiibfifting in the Malatefta Library of the 
Minor Conventual Fathers at Cevena, and in that of the 
King of France at Paris, N®. 7202, of which lall I procured 
a copy. 
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A B C D E F G 


d e "f 


g aa 


The three following examples of ancient notation by points, 
are given from P. Martini, tom. i. p. 184. in which only 
one line is ufed to afcertain the predominant found of the 
chant : a red line for the clef of F, and a yellow one for that 
of C. This feems to have been the firil time that a line was 


(A) Enchiriflien autfstre Ucbu* 

baUo, Frcndgrna* 

(i) Thi» example robs GuiJo of the 

5 lory of having iutented P^ints^ however 
oublc poioUyOr Counterpoint belong 


to him ; but this claim will bedifeuflec! in 
the next chapter ; and it ii but juiV to ob« 
ferve here, that the above IjKcies of nota- 
tion feems oCTcr to have been in general 
ule. 

drawn 
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drawa through notes of the fame elevation, and the origin 
of clefs ; which arc only Gothic letters corrupted or disfi- 
gured. 


1 






r 




utfc nMtxf tu \( 






ttrjx cc SUJ mefij fn jt »ii fii fu 




J . . 


Opu Ic TtxC wf q^fccl atlt ^ 


Po /ftt 


#».■• i*r nut ti" 


f „,J— I — j. , 4^— 

^ «* »umc Ct • 

/Vj> ,ff n uttt it tumrf ttt.f tt f \ '' 

A^4 .f*/^ . 


(i-) From a fragment of an ancient 
MiiTil written about the year ooo» which 
U preferred in the arcbirci of the cathe- 
dral at Modena. 

(/) Frtim an ancient milTil in the pof- 
fclfiin of P. Martini. Guido, in the 
prologue to hit Amtipf'^narium^ fpcak* of 
thit kind of notation, where the red line 

VoL.ir. F 


implies the clef of F, and the yellow that 
of C. Z . 

Qnafdam lincai fignamui varil* coloribui 
Ut quo loco, <jul lie funus, mox difccinat 
oculvis; 

Ordine tertixvoc^s fplrndcns crocui radiat, 
Sexta ejui, ltd aihm5 Haro rubctmlnlo. 

(w) From an ancient Miflal. 

3 Vin- 
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Vmcenzio Galilei («) fays, that a little before the time of 
Guido the pointt were placed on feven lines, only, without ufing 
the fpaces ; perhaps in imitation of the feven Arings of the 
ancient lyre : 



The fame writer has exhibited, in a fpccimen of this nota- 
tion, an example of very ancient Roman melody, concerning 
the authenticity of which he had not the leaft doubt, as it was 
communicated to him, he fays, by a Florentine gentleman, who 
had found it in an extreme ancient MS. of the moft perfedt pre- 
fervation of any that he had ever feen. It is not indeed of fo 
cxquifite a kind as to make us lament the lofs of fuch mufic; 
though the difpofition of thofe who could be pleafed with it 
may have been to them a great blefling. 

(it) Dial.dclia Muf, Ami. c Moder. p. 36, 


Clanget 
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Claoget hodi-e vox nofira melodum fymphoni-a inftant. 



annua jam quia praeclara folemnia, &c. (o). 

■til M H ■ ^ d M W- M n -■ — 

Clanget ho dte vox noftra melodum fymphonia initant annua 

jam quia prxclara folemnia. 

Few however of thefe methods of notation feem to have been 
generally received in coteinporary Miflals, after the Greek 
charaders were difu fed ; for in the MS. fpccimens which 1 have 
feen, the marks placed over the words, in the middle ages, 
previous to the time of Guido, often appear arbitrary, and to 
have been adopted only in fome particular church, convent, or 
fraternity. 

Points were firft ufed (imple, afterwards with tails ; fome- 
times detached, fometimes confluent ; and fometimes united 
and dillorted like hieroglyphics. I collected examples of this 
notation in the Ambrolian Library at Milan, in the Vatican at 
Rome, at Antwerp, and in the libraries and convents of feveral 
other cities on the Continent ; many of which are, indeed, 
unintelligible at prefent to the mod learned librarians and anti- 
quaries I confi’.lied. Of thefe I fhall, however, give fpccimens, 
mote to convince the reader of the rude date of mufic in thefe 
barbarous ages, than to difplay its beauties, or my own fagacity 
in deciphering the charaders. 

(tf) It wai from thefe Points beinsj plac- mufic in different ptins, that the term 
cd over each other in the iiril souiioa oi badiuorlj^Iu* 
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A few examples of fuch mufic will perhaps fufScc to en- 
quirers reafonably curious in Gothic antiquities ; and, indeeiU 
filch as can be dccyphered may comfort the reader of tahe for 
the unintelligible ftate of the reft. The hiftory of barbarians 
can furnifti but fmall pleafure or profit to an enlightened and 
polilhed people : and the eccicfiaftical chants of the early and 
middle ages of Chriftianity, have no other conftituent part of 
good mulic than that of moving in fome of the intervals be- 
longing to the Diatonic fcale ; nor do any ftronger marks of 
fele^on and dcfign appear in them, than miglit be expected in 
a melody formed by a fortuitous concoiirfe of mufical founds. 
And, indeed, thefe chants bear nearly the fame proportion to a 
marked and elegant melody, as a difeourfe drawn from Swift's 
Laputan Mill would do with one written by a Locke or a 
Johnfon. 

The charaders, however, in the laft two fpecimens arc not 
arbitrary marks, or figns of fingle founds ; but, like thofe ufed 
in fome ancient Greek Millais, of which an account will be 
given hereafter, exprefled different inflexions of voice, for 
which, in modern notation, feveral charaders would be re- 
quired. As lines feem firll to have been ufed for the purpofe 
of afeertaining the clef, and to interfeit fuch notes as were of 
the fame elevation, it would not be difficult to difeover the me- 
lody intended to be expreffed by thefe ebaraders in ancient 
Mili'als, if their force was known, and their fituation determined 
by lines drawn through them. 

The appellations given to thefe charaders were, in ge- 
neral, barbarous, though fome of them feem intended, by 
their form, as well as import, to delineate the motion of the 
voice («). 

(«) The names of »en of the mufii »l L:.rln verfes g»«‘en by Du Cange, in his 
Botes ufed In the middle ages ocettr ju two OluHary, irom Thcogerus , of 
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They feem, before lines were applied to them, to have been 
in general ufe from the ninth to the fourteenth century j as 
they are not only to be found in the MSS. above mentioned, 
but in innumerable others which are Aill preferved in the 
feveral libraries and convents of Europe, whence Walthcr has 
given fpecimens in his Lexicon Diphmaticum-, and in thelc 
MSS. they dift'er no more than letters in the hand-writing of 
individuals of the fame age and nation. In many of them par- 
ticular words at the end of a verfe, or fentence, have groups 
of notes given to them, which, in modern mufical language, 
would be called Divifions, Some of thefe appear in the frag-» 
ment from the Ambrohan MS. and Walther (Tab. VI.J has 
decyphered a chant of the eleventh century, in which the 
fecond fyllable of the vtxb fananlur has a vo/at a or flight of 
notes fet to it, confifting of near feventy different founds. 

The fame diligent and ingenious antiquary haslikewifeafcer- 
tained the notation of a MS. of the twelfth century, by draw- 
ing lines through the charaQers, Tab XII. and elfewhere has 
not only given proofs of this fpecics of notation having been in 
ufe till the fourteenth century, but e.xhibited (Tab. XXIV.) 
an explanation of the finging-clefs and mujical notes of the mid- 
dle ages, with which I Ihall prefent my readers, in order to 
enable the ftudious in mufical antiquities, to decypher the cha- 
raflcrs ufed in the Canto Fermo of the middle ages wherever 

'yitxZyApudBfrKnrdumPny Kom.x. Aiucd. Slate of Mujic in Germany^ Bcc. vol. i. p* 
Prtrfat, p. undet* the article ji and 4.8, firfi edit. John Cotton, the 
phonal. author of this trud, who it Tuppofed to 

IiXChvx^yii) ia ft htnedt^lKs. be an EngUftman, fpeaking or the dif« 

Hfptaphonoiy firophieus^ punSlut^ forreHut^ ferenc finals of the intonations of the 
orifcmiy Pfalms, fajrs: Tercim nenmttndi modus » 

yirgmJa^c^}aticas^ctimh,tjuiiiffnai podacus% ,, » 

And the forms of feme of them arc like- Guidone inventus. Hk fit per vlrgas^ elipes% 
wile preferved in a MS. Latin iraf\ on v 

mufic, ruppofed to have been written in t^iuiifm.ua^ pun^a^ podetu , cftera/que hv 
the Twelfth century, which! faw in the jufmodi notnlas fuo ordine ot/pofias, 

Jeiuit's college at Antwerp. Sec Prefent 

they 
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they fliall find them, previous to the ufe of lines, Gregorian 
notes, or the invention of a time-table. 

And as the learned Abbot of St. Blafius {p) has given in bis 
lecond vol.-a plate of the metrical accents and charaders for 
inflexions of voice ufed about this time, amounting to forty, 
with their feveral names underneath, in Hexameter verfe, 1 
ihall iaferta copy of this plate on the oppofite page, as it will 
furnilh appellations to the mufical chararters which Walther 
explains, and point out the meaning of others, which occur in 
both Latin and Greek Miflals of the ages anterior to Guido, 
and the ufe of lines. Some of thefe charadlers, as their names 
imply, are grammatical, fome metrical, fome reprefentatives 
of mufical founds, and others perhaps were appropriated to 
the graces or embellifliments which were then ufeJ in 
melody. 

But it may be eafily imagined, while thefe notes were ufed 
without lines to afeertain their e.xadi fituation, that they mud 
be very uncertain guides ; and the author of the Antwerp MS. 
already mentioned, in fpeaking of thefe charadlcrs, as Nt umte, 
which was a term applied to divifions upon a tingle vowel at 
the end of a pfalm or anthem, as a recapitulation of the whole 
chant, jullly obferves, that “ thefe irregular figns mud be 
“ produdive of more error than fcience, as they were often fo 
“ carelefsly and promifeuoufly placed, that while one was 
“ finging a femitone or a fourth, another would fing a third 
“ or a fifth (r).” 

De CantM et Mmjlca p. 59, lit if tmrtfs Jifpenuntnr ei‘ nnUtit rUrratienit 

and pi. X. N® 2* «v/ Jeftjititnh prr rat 

{r) antum ijirt irrr^ularti nntmte Undt jit ut uatt/quifiiitr tala /niiosaf fra 

ttrerem ^uam fi itntiam gearrtnty in lUitm fao exalirt aut drfrimai, ut uln tu ft- 

irirgulis (s' cltoibai, podatis eanjidt- mitonium atrl diatcjfarom fonasy aiito 

rari far faeile : quanda^uidan (qua* difonutnveldiafenicjaciat* Caf.li* 

voL. iL a 
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It may eafily be imagined that neither this, nor any other 
notation could inftantaneoufly become general 5 improve- 
ments in arts long remain local in every age and country ; 
and it is natural to fuppofe that thecharaders in quefllon were 
long unknown, or of but fmall ufe, in fome parts of Europe, 
while they were received and fucccfsfully pradifed in others. 

Though the moft ancient melodies ufed in the church may 
have been adopted from the Pagan Greeks, it feems as if they 
had been at hrll retained by memory, and handed down to dif- 
tant ages by tradition ; for no monuments remain, either in the 
Eaflern or Weflern church, of mufic written in charaders 
fimilar to thofe in Alypius, or of the Greek hymns iuferted in 
the Differtation prefixed to the firft volume of this work. For 
though Mcibomius has fet fuch notes to TV Dam Laudamus, 
in his preface to the feven ancient Greek writers on mufic, yet 
he does not pretend to have found them in that form in any 
MS. of antiquity j his foie defign in applying them to this 
venerable chant, being to fliew how perfed a mailer he was 
of the ancient Greek notation. 

The fchil'm between the Greek and Latin churches, which 
happened in the ninth century, prevented fuch changes as were 
made in The- Roman Ritual, , after'- that period, from being 
adopted ; and the notation ufed before, feems long to have 
been continued in the Greek church. In Rullia, however, all 
the Rituals were called in at the beginning of the lall century; 
and a uniform liturgy was eflablifhed, in which the modern 
method of writing mufic was received. But in the Greek ifles 
a notation peculiar to its inhabitants is Hill in ufe, which is not 
only as different from ours as their alphabet, but totally un- 
like that in the ancient Milfals. 

In examining the moft ancient of thefe in the Vatican 
library, which were written,, in capitals, the firft notation I 

could 
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could difcover confided chiefl7 of accents ; and when fmall 
letters were afterwards ufed, thefe accents were only fomewhat 
lengthened. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, they very 
much refemble the charadlcrs to be found in cotemporary La'in 
Mifials. However the melodies in the lower ages became 
more elaborate, and the notes more numerous than in thole of 
higher antiquity. 

St. John Damafeenus, who lived in the eighth century, is ce- 
lebrated by the writers of his life, and by ecclefiallical hiftorians, 
as the compiler and reformer of chants in the Greek church, 
in the fame manner as St. Gregory in the Roman. And Leo 
Allatius (r) under the title OEloechus (/), Eight Tones, tells us 
they were compofed by J. Damafeenus. Zarlino goes ftill fur- 
ther, and informs us (u) that in the fird ages of Chridianity 
the ancient Greek notation by letters having been thrown alide, 
John Damafeenus invented new charafters, which he accom- 
modated to the Greek ecclefiadical tones; and that thefe cha- 
radfers did not, like ours, merely exprefs fingle founds, but all 
the intervals ufed in melody ; as a femitone, tone, third minor, 
third major, &c. afeending and defeending, with their dif- 
ferent duration. This refembles in many particulars, the no- 
tation jud exhibited from the ecclefiadical books of the Romidi 
church, before the time-table and charadters in prefent ufe 
were invented, or, at lead, generally received. 

The Abate Martini of Venice, with whofe friendihip I was 
honoured when I vifited that city in 1770 (x), having vifited 
the Greek ides, in hopes of acquiring fuch a knowledge of the 
mufic pradUfed there at prefent, as would enable him to 
judge whether any of the miraculous powers attributed to it by 
their ancient inhabitants dill remained, as well as to compare 

(<) Dt Lihth Gr^iorvm^ (jr) Sec Prefent Stateof MuCc in Fr«cc 

</) ^ and Italy, p, 1^4. firilcdit* 

<#) Uffn, 4/4. /jr//. caf, Tiii. 

its 
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ks excellence vrith that of his own country ; and as this learned 
and fagacious enquirer confided to me his papers on that fuh- 
jca. this Teems the time to communicate to my readers a (ketch 
of their contents. 

The fyftem of modern 'Greek mufical notation, according 
to the Abate Martini, Teems much more complicated and ob- 
feure than the ancient. The characters convey nothing to the 
mind either by their form or names, the greateilpart of which 
cannot be condrued ; and the reft are conftrued to no purpofe. 
Their fignification, as words, does not point out their mean- 
ing as mufical characters ; and all that I can difeover is, that 
(bmeof them Teem deferiptive of gefliculations : fuch as 
which, perhaps, directed the pried to look up, or dretch his 
hands towards heaven. Or«u^(, which might direCt him to 
make the fign of the crofs, or to carry the crofs. Auy«r^, 
jlexioy coniortio. Indeed, it is faid in the papers, that fome of 
thefe characters are for the XtMvofua, or Legerdemain, and not 
iiK for the Voice. This is the more likely, as the Greek 

fervice abounds in gefliculations and manual dexterity. 

The Abate was informed, that though the oriental Greeks 
have figns for mufical founds equivalent to ours they fing 
more by tradition than fciencc. However, the diftinClions for 
the duration of founds, fuch as our time-table furnifhes, are 
dill wanting. The Abate procured an extraCl from a trad 
upon the raufic of the modem Greeks, written by Lampa- 
darius ; but vrho he Was, or when he lived, no one could in- 
form him. In this it appears, that the characters amount to 
more than fifty ; among which mod of the names of thole 
mufical terms, given by Du Cange, from a MS treatife on the 
ecclefiadical muficof the Greeks, are to be found (x), 

{«) Gbtjp, MrJ. tt Inf* Grjtr/fadis* Du cipUincd tlie ebnm^n afed by (be mo« 
Cange, who lus fo amply collcf^cd and dern Greeks in chymU^ry, botany, aAro- 

nomy. 
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To infert thefc here, and endeavour to explain them, will 
perhaps be conferring but a fmall favour on my readers j for from 
the fcarcity of mulic written in fuch charadlers, fo few will be 
their opportunities of making ufc of any knowledge they may 
acquire by the ftudy of them, that it would be like learning a 
dead language in which there are no books, or a living lan- 
guage without the hope of either reading or converfing in it. 

I fhall, however, for the gratification of the curious in thefe 
matters, exhibit here fourteen muGcal characters which occur 
in Greek MSS. of the Evangelifts, written in capitals during 
the feventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, though, at prefent, 
they are wholly unintelligible, even to the Greeks themfelves. 1 
have already obferved that the more ancient the MSS. the fewer 
and more Gmple are the notes : the Codex ^lexandrinus, in 
the Britifh Mufeum, has none; and the EvangeiiJlerial^\S'i. in 
the Harleian Collection, 5785, 5598, both of the tenth cen- 
tury, have only fuch as thefe, which were copied in Greece by 
the Abate Martini. 


neny, tnd ocher am and fciences, ii 
filcitt as to their inufical notation ; nor 
hare 1 been able to acquire any in- 
fonnaiioo on that fubject, except what 
the Abate Manini has (applied me with. 
The titleof thcTreatilc, by Lam^idariuiy 
is the foUowinf(: TixrOsyir 

The cxtratfl trom It, which is in 
iny potflefion, is too long for infertion 
here; nor would it be of invtch u(c could 
I allow it ror>m, as no equivalents to the 
Greek charA^ten arc giren in our own 
nomtiou. But with rcfpcA to the author, 
I find among the memurandums which ( 
made in the King of Sardinia's libra^ at 
Turin, an account of a Greek MS* of the 
filicenth century, N® L 44. in 

which Lam^stiariMi is often mention^ as 
author of the mufic to the hymiv^ and 
prayer* it contain*. Fabricius,' llkcwife, 


Bibl. Gnec. vol. il. p. 169, ^64, and {86, 

fpeaks of a MS. in the S^cn Coll&'lion 
at Oxford, and anorher in the Jefuiti Ih 
brary at Louvain, in which there are ez> 
planations of the notes ufed by the mo- 
dern Greeks, and mufical compofitionsby 
fevcral authors, paniculariy Lamf 4 ularins, 
In the patriarchal church of Conilan* 
tinople, there are four fingers, who are 
placM on the right and lett fidcs of the 
choir: the firfi on the right is called 
riftrr«4«>.n((, the pfincipal finger; ihefiri^ 
on the left Lcm/fadarimi ; the 

tw'o others who ntfill the principals ace 
called Demeftici, It is probable that Lam- 
padarius, who fioun/bra about rhe year 
1300, either took his name fmm ihe<j(ficc 
he filied ; or, on account of his eminence 
in mufic, ib;«c bis uamc w:a gives to the 
oHWe. 
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^ J ^ Z y • * • + I ^ 77 

The Codex Ephrem. in the King’s library at Paris, of the 
fifth century, has likewifc the fame kind of mufical notes ; 
and it is affigned as a rcafon for the Codex Alexandrinus not 
having them, that it was written for private ufe, not for the 
fervice of the church. 

Kircher (y) undertakes to give his reader an idea of modern 
Greek mufic and its characters; and has indeed collected a 
great number of notes and their names, but pretends not to 
furnifh equivalents in the mufic of the weftern world. And to 
infert fuch barbarous names, and more barbarous characters 
here without explanation, would no more help to initiate a 
ftudent in the myfteries of Greek mufic, than the Hebrew or 
Chinefe alphabet. At the firft glance they very much refemble 
the characters ufed in Choregraphy, an art invented about two 
hundred years ago to delineate the figures and Iteps of dances. 
They are too numerous and complicated to be all inferred and 
e.xplained here ; however, to the following, as they moft fre- 
quently occur, I fliall give the names, and correfpondent notes 
in our own mufic, by the ftudy of which the mufical reader 
would be able to form fome idea of the melody they arc in- 
tended to exprefs. 

There are eight afeending and fix defeending characters, 
fome for fingle founds, and others for wider intervals, as thirds 
and fifths, fuch as Zarlino, in the paflage mentioned above, 
had imagined were invented by J. Damafeenus j and all thefc 
have their particular Chironomia, or figns for the geftures with 
which the pried is to accompany the inflections of voice. 

urov. The beginning, or firft note of every chant, is 
called Ifon, which is equivalent to the key or tone in which any 
melody is fung. 

(j) Mnfurgla, Tem. i./. 71. 

Afeending 
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Si 


, To o^tyn (z), 


td eft exigua 


y e’£ir«. 

> - • acuta ^2 

wmte-Se {a). 

* - Tolatllis 3i: 

.g^ 

TO xi^USfUit 

• levius zE 

or «-» TO irtAewSov 

{&), - »• volatile 

^ r* xvrt^MCa 

- * ftimulus 

^ JtpuXg, w 


“ - - alta -T^ 

^ ra iuo xtrr/^r*. 

- * duo ftimuli 




Defcending Notes. 

0 ’Axif^oi, - - apoftraphua 


el ^uo ’Axiffo^i, - duo apoftrophi 


(a) Kircher, to whom cren Egyptian (a) Perhapa atrant- 

ViCTOglyphica are eafy, hai rerolreJ the (r) wrrarnt 

tiamei ol thefe Greek noKa into Latin. 

Mufurg. fupra. 

VoL. II. II tj dxo^fotjf 
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t * \ 


Tfl xf aVij/*a VTri^^oov, 


'• '’n. - 

T5 bAa^poCt 


defluxus 
Aimulus defluxionis 


vagum 

temperans 


i 



^ 




3 



The ©Slaves to all thefe {bunds arc cxprelTed by different 
cha rafters. 

The Abate Martini heard the Greeks, in PaflGon Week, firg 
feveral tropes or modes, which they now term 
parts, in the ftyle of Paleftrina ; and this kind of mufic they 
call Cretan, but why, is not eafy to divine, unlefs they learned 
counterpoint while the Venetians were maflcrs of the ifland(e). 

The Abate fays, that he often heard the common people of 
Greece fing in concert, and obferved that they made frequent 
ufe of the fourth : della confonanza che not chiamiamo oggi 
quarto. By this he muft mean that he ufed it as a concord in 
two parts, or if there were more than two parts, in politions- 
where oar harmony forbids the ufe of it ; otherwife it would 
not have affeded his ear as afingularity. 

The fadl is curious ; and 1 find it confirmed by Zarlino, who 
obferved the fame pradicc in the Greek church at Venice, 
The fourth we {hall find was in fuch favour during the time of 
Guido, as to be preferred in defcant to every other concord, 
and thought to conftitute the moft pleafing harmony. This 


(r) The Venctiani were in pofTeffion of 
Crere, or CancUaf from the beginmiig of 
the thirteenth century till 1^9, when 


they were driven thence by the Turk*, 
after a fiege of more than twenty year:. 

partiality 
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partiality may probably have arifen from the importance of 
yoarMr in the ancient Greek fyftem, and the want of a tem- 
perament to render thirds and fixths more agreeable ; but the 
improvements in harmony foon brought it into difgrace in Italy, 
while, from a contrary caufe it has kept its ground to the pre- 
fent time in Greece, at lead among the populace. And, in- 
deed, even in Italy, it feems to have retained a part of its 
ancient privileges long after the time of Guido, and when har- 
mony was thought to be in great perfedlion : for Zarlino fays, 
that Jufquin, and the other old Flemifli mailers, ufed it fre- 
quently in their compofitions : nella parte grave, Jenza aggiun- 
gerle altro intervallo (d). 

The prefent date of Greek mufic, indeed, does not confirm 
or favour the opinion of Dr. Brown, who aflerts, with his ufual 
courage(r), that “ about four hundred years after Guido, the de- 
“ bauched art once more pafled over into Italy from Greece : 
“ certain Greeks, who efcaped from the taking of Condantinople, 
“ brought a refined and enervate fpecies of mufic to Rome, &c.” 
As many travellers aflert that the modern Greeks have no mufic 
in parts, we may fuppofe, that in thofe places where it was 
heard by the Abate Martini, it had been brought thither by the 
Venetians, during the time that they had pofifellions in the 
Archipelago. 

That the Greek mufic has undergone many alterations fince 
the ancient treatifes that are come down to us were written, is 
certain from the change and increafe of its vocabulary. Bry- 
ennius (f) has given, as names of intervals, a lid of barbarous 
terms not to be found in any preceding writer within my 
•knowlegc ; and in the Greek Gloflary of Du Cange, and the 

(.0 Harm. p. 15J. >od Dim. (f) DiJJir!. on Mufxc and Poetn-, p. 

p. 88. 309. 

if) Lib. iU, iccr. 3. 


H 2 


Abate 
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Abate Martini’s papers, a great number occur that are not to 
be found either in writers of high antiquity, or in Bryennius (g)> 

I'he technical language of the Greeks has always been co- 
pious, and in mufic perhaps its leeming redundance is more 
confpicuous then in any other art or fcience. But in other arts 
and fciences Words are reprefentatives of Things exilling ; 
whereat, in denominating the tones and inflexions of voices 
which, to realize, require new creation, there can be no cor> 
refpondenee between the type and fubflance. The colours, 
the forms, and objeds, which a painter wilhes to reprefent, 
are in nature ; and the poet, in all the ebullition of wild en- 
thuriafm and fervid imagination, defcribes what he has fcen 
and felt, or what it to be feen and felt, and for which common 
language mull fuppty him with fymbols. But it has never 
entered the thoughts of man to give names to all the minute 
ihades of colour between black and white, or to the gradations 
by which light is propagated between the time of total dark- 
nefs and the fun’s meridian. And yet, in a fcale of founds, 
from the lowed mufleal tone in the human voice to the 
higheft, where odaves are not reprefented by ftmilar figns and 
appellatives, the names and charaders mud be numerous. 
The lines and clefs of the European muftc have certainly freed 
it from many perplexities with which it was embarralTed, even 
in the artleb times of Canto Fermo. 

But however flowery the Greeks may have made their ecclc> 
fiadical melody, or however they have multiplied its charac« 

({) Manuel Bryeonius flouriOtet^ un^ appear for /mju and eiUfyiu; and 
the elder PalflMlogui about the year 1320, Iutw, TfarDr, arc ufed to didin^ 

It is probable that he waa a da/cendaxit of guith the mote or tones : a proof that be 
the houfe of Brieunty an ancient French was a modern Greek. Padre Martini is 
family, that went into Greece during the of opinion that thefe terms wcrefiril in* 
Crufadcs, at the beginning of the thir- troduced in church mufic, to exclude the 
tecnih century. (Fabric. Sih, Or. Du Pagan titles of Portaoy Phr)gUn, Ly- 
Bam* By%yytJ) In this author, //3. dian, 
m fih* 4. the words 

tetSy 
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«ers, the defire of permanence in the heads of the Weftern 
church, withrcfpe£l to all facred matters, long kept mufic in 
the plain and fimple ftate in which it was left by Pope Gregory 
the Great ; for we do not find, till the invention of counter- 
point, that it received any material change or improvement. 
Our own Bible and liturgy, if they remain in their prefent 
ftate five or fix hundred years, will, perhaps, be unintelligible 
to the vulgar, though written in the bell language of this 
country when they were introduced into the church. And . 
the Greek and Roman languages, which were fo well under- 
ftood by the primitive Chriftians, became dead and obfolete by' - 
degrees, to all but the learned in after-ages. The preclufion ^ 
of change or innovation in facred concerns which has occa- 
fioned permanence, hat likewife been the caufe of inelegance 
and obfeurity. 

. But I fliall now quit the fubjeft of church mufic among the 
Greeks and Romans, and clofe this chapter with an account of 
its eftabliflimeut in England and France. 

It is the opinion of Bilhop Stillingfleet (5) that St. Paul him- 
felf vifited this ifland, and that the Gofpel was propagated here 
during the time of the apoftles. He fpeaks of Dioclefian’s 
perfecution ; of its being ftopt by Ginftantius ; and of the 
flourilhing Hate of the Britilh church under Conftantine. He 
treats likewife of the great antiquity of epifcopal government 
here; of the ancient endowments of churches, even before the 
time of Conftantine, and of the privileges granted by that 
Prince. He gives an account of the fchools of learning 
eftablifticd hereby Germanus and Lupus, early in the fifth cen- 
tury ; of the public fervice of the Britilh church ; and of the 
difference between the Gallican and Roman fervice. But the 
part of his work, which more immediately concerns the pre- 


(i*) Origints Britannic^ ^ i68^« 


fent 
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ffnt enquiries, 'is his account of the arrival of Auguftine the 
•Monk in England ; and what he fays of the manner of per- 
forming the mafs by the early Chriftians, and of the fuperio- 
rity of the ancient Roman church mufic over that of all the 
other VVeftern churches. I (hall not however croud my pages 
with long quotations from a work of which fo many copies are 
diffeminated throughout the ifland ; but content mylclf, and, I 
hope, my readers, with merely pointing it out to their perufal. 

We learn from Venerable Bede, and from William of 
Malmfbury, that Aullin the Monk, commonly called the Eng- 
lifli apoftlc, who was fent from Rome by Pope Gregory 
the Great, to convert the Sa.'cons, inllrudcd them in eccle- 
fiadical mufic. 

The account which Bede gives (/) of the convcriion of the 
Saxons in 596, being inferted in all the hiftories of this country, 
it does not feem ncceflary to give it a place here. However, 
there arc a few circumftances in his narration, which are too 
much connefted with the eflablifliment of mufic in the Englifh 
church to be omitted. Bede tells us, that when .‘^uftin, and 
the companions of his mifllon, had their firfi audience of King 
Ethelbert in the Illc of Thanet, they approached him in pro- 
ceflion, Jinging Litanies ; and that, afterwards, when they en- 
tered the city of Canterburj', they fung a Litany^ and at the 
end of it, AHelujah. 

But though this was the firft time the Anglo-Saxons had 
heard the Gregorian Chant, yet Bede likewife tells us (f), that 
our Britilh ancefiors had been inftrudfed in the rites and cere- 
monies of the Gallican church by St. Germanus, and beard him 
ling Alliluja many years before thcarrival of St. Auflin. 

Several letters, which pafled between that Pontiff and him, 
during his mifllon, are ftill extant. He was the firft Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. “ The principal difference, fays 

Ecdtj\ Ulji» Uh* i. cap* [{i) Lih, i. cap. 20. 

“ Bifhop 
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“ Biihop Stillingfleet (/), between the Roman and Gallic 
“ Ritual, which the Britons had adopted before the arrival 
“ of Auftin, was in the Church Mujic, in which the Romans 
“ were thought to excel other weftern churches fo far, that the 
“ goodnefs of their mufic was the principal incitement to the 
“ introdudlion of their offices." 

Milton relates, from the Saxon annals, that in the fourth- 
year of the reign of Egbert, 668, by means of Theodore, a 
learned Monk of Tarfus in Greece, whom Pope Vitalian had 
ordained Archbiffiop of Canterbury, the Greek and Latiiv 
tongues, with feveral liberal arts, as arithmetic, mujtc, aftro- 
nomy, and the like, began firll to flourilh among the Saxons(w). 

Venerable Bede was himfelf an able mufician, and is fup- 
pofed to have been the author of a fliort mufical trail, Dt Mu- 
Jica Theorica, tt Prailica fue Menfurata (n). Of the two parts 
of this Trcatife aferibed to Bede, the firft may have been writ- 
ten by him ; the fccond, however, is maniftftly the work of 
a much more modern author ; for wc find in it, not only the 
mention of mufic in two or, three different parts, under the 
name of Difcant, but of inflruments never mentioned in writers 
cotemporary with Bede j fuch as the organ, vioh’, atola, &c. 
A notation too of much later times appears here, in which the 
long, the brtve, and J'emihreve are ufed, and thefe upon Jl\e 
Anrr and fpaces, with equivalent refts and paufes. The word 
modus is alfo ufed for time, in the fenfe to which the term mood 
was applied after it ccafcd to mean key. Upon the whole it 
feems as if this laft part of the trafl attributed to Bede, was 
written about the twelfth century j that is, between the time 
of Guido and John de Muris. 

Bede, however, informs us («) that, in 680, John, Prse- 
centor of St. Peter’s in Rome, who was fent over by Pope 

(0 Or'r-Srit. p. ,37. (») ru. MiM.H'irrmcli, (St Eci'.rf H;/’. 

(•,) Miiion’f Hill. oi'Kngl. b. it. p. 6;. l.b. it. m/. i8. 

(s) Vide Edit. Coll. i(j88. rol.i. p. 344. 

Agalho 
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Agatho to inftrudi the Monks of Weremouth in the art of 
finglng, and particularly to acquaint them with the mannef 
of performing the feUival fcrvices throughout the year, ac- 
cording to that which was praftifed at Rome. And fuch 
was the reputation of his fkill, that “ the mailers of mufic 
“ from all the other monafteries of the North came to hear 
“ him ; and prevailed on him to open fchools for teaching 
“ mufic in other places of the kingdom of Northumberland.*’ 

Thefe artf marks of grace and modefty which our neighbours 
the French could notboaft, even in fuch early times of ignor- 
ance and fimplicity. For we have, from cotemporary writers, 
the relation of a ferious quarrel between Gallic and Roman 
muficians, fo early as the time of Pope Adrian and Charle^ 
magne, concerning fuperiority of tafle and knowlege; 4 
•quarrel which has been fince often renewed, but which, had 
it been left to the reference of unprejudiced and intelligent 
judges of other nations, would have been foon determined 
W'ithout ever coming to a fccond triai or combat. The French, 
however, after every defeat, revive with Hill greater clamour 
their pretenfions to a Titular Sovereignty, without having the 
lead claim to it, cither from inheritafice, conqued, or former 
pofTeflion. 

The dory of this ancient mufical quarrel is fomewhat long, 
but the neceflity of iilfcrting it here at full length feems the 
greater, as it not only Ihews the antiquity of the ridiculous 
rivalry and hatred dill fubfiding between French and Italian 
mulicians, but is a convincing proof that the Englilh were not 
the only people obliged to the Romans for the method of 
chanting the Pfalms, and finging the Hymns in their cathedral 
fervice. MuHcal midionarics were fent, at this time, from 
Rome to other parts of Europe, toindruft the converts to the 
tJofpel in the church fervice ; which accounts for that fimilarity 
•and almod identity of melody, obftrvable in the Cacred mufic 
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of all the countries of Europe at the time of the Reformation, 
till when, little other muflc was known or pradifcd than that 
of the church. 

“ The mod pious King Charles having returned to celebrate 
“ Eafter at Rome, with the Apoftolic Lord, a great quarrel 
“ enfued, during the fedival, between the Roman and Gallic 
“ fingers. The French pretended to fing better, and more 
agreeably, than the Italians : and the Italians, on the con- 
“ trary, regarding themfelves as more learned in Ecclefiadical 
“ Mulic, which they had been taught by St. Gregory, accufcd 
“ their competitors of corrupting, disfiguring, and fpoiling the 
“ true chant. The difpute being brought before our fovereign 
“ Lord the King, the French, thinking themfelves fure of 
“ his countenance and fupport, infulted the Roman fingers ; 
“ who, on their part, emboldened by fuperior knowlege, 
“ and comparing the muflcal abilities of their great mader, St. 
“ Gregory, with the ignorance and rudicity of their rivals, 
" treated them as fools and barbarians. As their altercation 
“ was not likely to come to a fpeedy iflue, the mod pious 
“ King Charles afked his chantors, which they thought to be 
“ the pured and bed water, that which was drawn from the 
“ fource, at the fountain-head, or that, which, after being 
mixed with turbid and muddy rivulets, was found at a great 
“ didance from the original fpring ? They cried out, unani- 
moully, that all water mud be mod pure at its fource ; upon 
which, our Lord the King faid, Mount ye then up to the 
“ pure fountain of St. Gregory, whofe chant ye have mani- 
“ fefUy corrupted. After this, our Lord the King applied to 
“ Pope Adrian for (inging maders, to concQ. the Gallicati 
“ Chant, and the Pope appointed for that purpofe Theodore 
“ and Benedi^, two chantors of great learning and abilities, 
" who had been indru£led by St. Gregory himfelf ; he like- 
“ wife granted to him jintiphonaria, or Choral Books of that 
VoL.II. I “ Saint, 
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“ Saint, which be had written htmfcif in Roman notes. Ow 
“ Lord the King, at his return to France, fcnt one of the two 
“ fingers, granted to him by the Pope, to Metz, and the other 
“ to SoilToaa •, commanding atl the Tinging mafters of his king- 
“ dom to correal their ^ntifhonaria, and to conform in ah 
“ refpc&s to the Roman manner of performing the church 
fervice. Thus were the French Antiphonaria correfled, 
which had before been vitiated, interpolated, and abridged, 
“ at the pleafure of every Choir-man ; and all the chantors of 
** France learned from, the Romans that chant which they now 
“ call the Frencli Chant. But as for the beats, trills, lhakes, and 
“ accents of the Italians, the French were never able to execute 
or exprefs them aot, for want of fuSident flexibility in the 
*' organ of voice, were they capable of imitating, in thele 
** graces, any thing bat the tremulous and guttural noiie of 
•• goats (^). The principal fchool of (inging was eilabltflied 
'* at Metz, and in the fame proportion as the Roman chant 
exceeded that of this city, the lingers of Metz furpaifed all 
“ thofe of other French fchools. The Roman chantors like- 
" wife in(lru£Ied thofe of Fraitce in the art of Organizwg [q) \ 
" and our fovereign Lord Charles having, befides, brought 
'* with him into France mailers in grammar and arithmetic, 
“ ordered thofe uts to be cultivated throughout his dominions; 

(p) Chtm thr^ et/ar lua di 'mconibMy <rf difpofirion. Theif igurA 

tre expre0bnfl sppUM In France and Italy were giganticf and when they fung it 
«o fuch aa hare t had fluke. was rather thunder than muflcal tones# 

John Diamnua, in hii Life of Sc. Gre* Their rude throats, infleod of the iafles- 
lo queer and barbarous Latin, ions of plcaling melody, formed fuch 
fnreely to be tranllaced, a curious account rough founds, as refembled the noife of a 
of the vocal abilities of the ancient Ger- cart joltieg down a pair of Hairs.”— 
iDaos and French, who, in attempting to plaofira per graJut confujt ri» 

hng the Gregori» Chant* were wholly JaHant. Viro 8. Greg. cap. ii. 

usable to exprefs its fweetoefs; injuring (y) Organandt. This term wHl 
k by barbarous changes, fuggeiled^ faya be explained its the oejtt chapter, 
he, either by their satuai ferocity or 


“ for. 
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“ for, before the reign of the iaid Lord the King, the liberal 
“ arts were negledled in F ranee (r).” 

Among the Anglo-Saxon Bcncdidincs, who contributed 
to the eflabliOiment of the Gregorian Chant in this illand, was 
Benedidl Bifeop, the preceptor of Venerable Bede; who, hav- 
ing been five times at Rome, and well received by Pope Agatho, 
acquired a perfefl knowlege in the monaftic rules, the Choir 
Song, and all ecclefiaftkal rites. His difciple Bede, who wrote 
his Life, informs us, that it was chiefly from him that the 
Roman Chant was fo well known in the monaileries of his 
founding in the Bifboprick of Durham, Girwy, and Werc- 
mouth ; in the lafi of which Bede ended his days (r). 

Adrian ; Stephen, Monk of Canterbury ; Friar James, and 
many others, are celebrated by Bede for their Ikill in finging 
after the Roman manner. It was then the cuftom for the 
clergy to travel to Rome for improvement in mufic, as well as 
to import mailers of that art from the Roman college. At 
length the fucceffors of St. Gregory, and of Aullin his Mif- 
fionary, having eflablifhed a fchool for ccclefiaftical mufic at 
Canterbury, the reft of the iQand was furniflied with mafters 
from that feminary. Indeed, Roman mufic and finging were 
as much in favour here, during the middle ages, when there 

(r) £/ fjt Re^ Car»* “ prevailed.**— After fuch an account of 

Iw, 8cc. Vide AunU h flift. F r ai rcof. Charlemagne, it n hardly pofllbtc lo retid 
aben. 706, «d iin. 990. ScripCDret Coo* the foUoivmg paiGifie ^^hoot Anazemenr. 
taneos. Impr.iFrancofurtt i^94» Subviti “ Charles confirnied the iaflrumcnc with 
*CaroB magni. Charlemagne died in 813. ** his hand, that is fo fty, by f<it 

. The Abbe Vclly, who, “ m*rk\ far h it to be obferved, that ihi» 

p. {3* glvcsthcliimc account “ Prince, one of the moll learned men or 
of the efr-tbKftimem of the Komiih chant his age, {0oJd ffpt Kvrlref*^ According 
in France, adJij that “ the monarch was to Mcacray, the addition to the figraiurc 
Itkewifc dchrous of introducing iiuo bis of piUice, at the bottom ot each 
** churches the Liturgy, or as ufed treaty, imrA Imre been mgrazfJi tor he 
** at Rome ; but here He luct wriih greater there fiiys, “ I bare it svirh the 

** difficulties.— The French clerg) , k*a- “ pommel of my fword, and promife to 
lousoftheir ancient ufagci, oppofed, in ** maintain it with the point.** 

** a body, this mcafure, as an innovation ( (*) Bifeop dlc^l 703^ and Bede 735. 

the royal authority, however) at length 

I 2 were 
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vere no operas or artificial voices to captivate our countrymen, 
as Italian compofitions and performers are at prefent. 

It was at the latter end of the ninth century, that our Alfred 
flourjlhcd ; a Prince, whom all his hiftorians celebrate, not 
only as a great fovereign, legiflator, warrior, politician, and 
fcholar, but as an excellent mufician. And AITer, Fryer John, 
Grimbald the Monk, all his cotemporaries, fpeak in high 
terms, not only of his own performance, but of the encou- 
ragement he gave to mufic, among other fciences, in the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford. 

During this period mufic, fuch as it was, mull have been 
thought a moft important part of a learned education, as it was 
one of the fciences which conftituted the ^adrhtum, or 
highell clafs ofphilofophical learning ; confiding of mufic, arith- 
metic, geometry, and adronomy, as the Trivium did of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and logic. But the methods of teaching both 
the theory and practice of mufic, were fo dark, difficult, and 
tedious, before its notation, mealiire, and harmonial laws were 
fettled, that youth generally fpent nine or ten years in the dudy 
of it, feemingly to very little purpofe. But, under all thefe 
difadvantages, it appears to have been fo much more agreeable 
to the Monks than their other dudies, that they feem to have 
cultivated it in retirement, at the exclufion of almod every 
thing elfe that was conneded with realbn and pfailofophy. In- 
numerable are the mufical treatlfes to which thefe dudies gave 
birth, during this dark period, and torpid date of the human 
mind ; while homicide was the fird fecular virtue, and while, 
among ecclefiadics, the bed finger was edeemed the mod 
learned man (r). 

So deditute of literature was this idand, during the youth of 
Alfred, that he was twelve years old before a m^er, properly 

(>} Fabridi, Bib. L*t. ton. i. p. 644. 

qualified. 
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qualified, could be procured, in the weflcrn kingdom, to teach 
him the alphabet. Eut, while yet unable to read, he could 
repeat a variety of Saxon fongs, which he had learned in hear- 
iag them fung by others, who had themfelves, perhaps, only 
learned them by tradition (u). His genius, indeed, is faid to 
have been Rrll rouzed, and (limulated by this fpecies of erudi- 
tion, which has often made a confiderable progrefs even among 
barbarians. 

The well known ftory of Alfred entering and exploring the 
Danifh camp, in the difguifc of a harper (x) or minftrel, and 
being inufician fufficicnt to impofe on the enemy for many fuc- 
ceflive days, is related by Ingulf, Henry of Huntington, Speed, 
Malmelbury, Sir. H. Spelman, Milton, and almod all the belb 
modern hillorians fyj. And this excellent Prince not only 
encouraged and countenanced the praSlice of mulic, but, in 886, 
according to the Annals of the Church of Winchefter, and many 
ancient writers, founded a ProfeiTorihip at Oxford for the cul- 
tivation of it as a Science \ and the iirft who filled the chair- was 
Friar John of St. David’s, who not only read le&ures upon 
mufic, but logic and arithmetic. 

St. Dunflan is mentioned by feveral German writers not only 
as a great mufician, but as the inventor of mufic in four parts : 
A miflake that has arifen from the fimilarity of his name with 
that of Dun^able, one of the earlieft writers on Counterpoint in 
this country j at lead it is certain, that mufic in four parts 
was not only unknown here, but throughout Europe, in the 


(«) Flor. Vigorn.Ajbann. 671. Bromp* 
ton, ChroQ. in ALFR. p. 8i^. and MS. 
B<ver, MSS. Coll. Trin, Oxoii. N‘^47, 
f. 8a. 

(x) Alfred tranllttes the Latin vrord 
Plfihum into Heanp*nxxel, Sax. by 
which it fliould feeoi| that the harp, in 


the time of thia royal mufician, was played 
like the ancient lyre, with a pkBrum. 
Nx^l, is Ukewife Saxon for a nail of the 
fin.({4^r or toe. H app-nse^lar, aUb im- 
plies the pint or pegs of a lurp. 

(y) See Archjeolcgia^ to), iup. lOO. ec 
fe<i. 1773. <10. 

tenth 
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tenth century, during which DunlUn flonrifiied (z). Indeed, 
almoft all the Monkifli writers thought it neceOaiy to ntake a 
cinjurer of this turbulent prelate. Fuller (a), who has coh- 
fultcd them all, tells us, that he was an excellent muiiciaih 
which, according to this writer, was a qualification very requi- 
fite to ccclefiaftical preferment; for, he informs os, that, 
** preaching, in thofedays, could not be heard for finging in 
“ churches." However, the fuperior knowledge of DunlVan in 
mufic, was nuitibered among his crimes ; for being accufed of 
magic to the King, it was urged againft him, that he had con- 
ftrufled, by the help of the Devil, (probably before he had 
taken him by the nofe), a Harp, that not only moved of itfclf, 
but played without any human afOdance (^) With all his vio- 
lence and ambition, it may be fuppofed, that he was a man of 
genius and talents ; fince it is allowed, by the Icaft monkilh 
among his hiAorians, that he was not only an excellent mufi- 
cian, but a notable painter and Aatuary, which, fays Fuller, 
were two very ufeful accomplifkments for the furtherance of 
“ SaitU-wocAii[l etdier in piduresor in Aatues." 

Indeed, it is exprcfsly faid, in a MS. life of this prelate (c), 
that among his facred Audies, he cultivated the arts of writing, 
harping, and painting. It is likewife upon record, that he caft 
two of the bells of Abingdon abbey with hie own hands [d). 
And accordiog to William of Malmelbury, who wrote abo« 
Aie year 1 1 20, the Saxon bad organs in their churches before 
die Conqueft. He fays, that DunAan, in the reign of King 
Edgar, gave an organ to the abbey of Malmefbury ; which, by 


(c) Dunftan dted 988, aged 64. 

{a) Churi^ l6('6. 

\i) If the moaero Merlto had lived m 
an age fo ignorant of mechanica, he would 
hare been thought a fir greater rngician 
than hU nuM'Ske of King Arthur's da^rs, 


and to have deferred a faggot much n>or« 
than either St. Dunftan or Friar Bacon. 

(r) St. DmnJUm. MSS. Bfits 

Muf. Faustin. b. xiii. 

ton. t. p. 104. 


his 
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bift dcicripttoa, very much re&mbled that in preient ufe (r); 
William, who was a monk of this abbey, adds, that this 
bcaefa£Uon of Dunftan was Infcribed in a Latin difltch, which 
be quotes, on the organ pipes ffj. 

As Dunftan is faid, by feveral writers, to have furniflied 
many Englifti churches and convents with Organs, this ieems 
the place to fpeak of the origin of that ecclefiaftical inftrumeat, 
and of its (irft introdu£Uon into the church. 

The moft ancient proof of an inftrument refembiing a mo- 
dern organ blown by bellows, and played with keys, very dif- 
ferent from the Hydraulicon, which is of much higher anti- 
quity, as has been already ftiewn in the firft volume of this 
work, p. 512, is a Greek epigram in the Anthologia, attributed 
to the Emperor Julian the Apoftate, who flouriftied about 364. 

I (hall here give a literal tranftation of this epigram, which, 
though it contain no very beautiful or poetical images, will 
anfwer the hiftorical purpofe of afeertaining the exiftence of an 
inftrument in the fourth century, which, in many particulars, 
refembled a modern organ (g). 

“ 1 fee reeds of a new fpecies, the growth of another and a 
“ brazen foil ; fucli as are not agitated by our winds, but by 
a blaft that rulhes from a leathern cavern beneath their roots ; 
" while a robujl mortal (^), running with fwift fingers over- 


(#) Organa^ nhi fir oreai J^hJas 
tU wtfnfurii tiaberatasy duJunt conctptob 
•vomit an.xiut aiirtit* 

if) Vit, AlM>ann WTiart. Ang. Sacr. ii» 
p. 3 J. OJb. yiu S. Ditnjt, 

(g) I fhaU infert the original here, for 
the fattiifa^^ion of the Icamed reader, from 
the Anrhol. lib. i. cap. 86, 8. 

yn mw* m?Ovnf 

X«Aitnn( Tmx* fut^^Ar <a nC aar^^ssr 


AXA ifWt TORipi/vc Unu 

lUf^$ {prffT«y xHhaftm thr* 

Ksl Ti| inf iyffvf^ 0^ immfa 

Ifarmt tmHtCH «»- 

immXif ovfrSnKt 

(b) 

luding to the force neccllary to beat dowtt 
that of cltnnfy carilfon key* of thi4 
rude ifiilrumcnt of new invennoo. 

" thft 
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the concordant ieys (>), makes them, as they fmoothly dance« 
“ emit melodious founds.” 

Nothing material is omitted in the verfion of this epigram, 
or rather enigma, upon the organ, though not a very ingenious 
one ; for the word avXuv, the piptj, difcovers the whole myftery. 

At the time of Cafliodorus, who flourilhed under King 
Vitigas the Goth, in 514, the Hydraulicon, or water-organ, 
began to lofe its favour, and the wind-organ, blown by hand- 
bellows, became common ; of which he gives the following 
defcription : “ The organ, fays he, is an inftrument compofed 
“ of divers pipes, formed into a kind of tower, which, by 
means of bellows, is made to produce a loud found ; and in 
“ order to exprefs agreeable melodies, there are, in the indde, 
“ movements made of wood, that are preffed down by the 
“ fingers of the player, which produce the moft pleaGng and 
“ brilliant tones 

Several ecclefiaftical writers mention the organ as an inftru- 
ment that had very early admillion into the church, at periods 
fomewhat different in different parts of Europe. To Pope 
Vitalian is aferibed its firft introduction at Rome in the feventh 
century ; and ancient annalifts are unanimous in allowing, that 
the firft organ which was feen in France was fent from Conftan- 
tinople as a prefent from the Emperor Conftantine Copronymus 
the Sixth, in 757, to King Pepin (/} ; which, as well as Ju- 
lian's epigram, gives the invention to Greece, wherc.the Hy- 
draulicon had likewife its origin (m). 

Venerable Bede, wbodied73^, fays nothing of the ufe of 
organs, or other inftruments, in our churches or convents. 


(t) The mien of the plpt^, ; U* 
terally, 

(i') Orgonum itajut tjt quaqut turris 
divrrjii JiJfuln falncata^ fuiitit 
atu follium v»x cothjij^ma deJUnainr \ tsf 
ut (mm m^iiulatio atiora ampmat^ Unguh 


quihufdtm lineis ah iaterimre p^rte ccnjtrui- 
quat Afciphtu^Uiter inagillrorufn di» 
cid reprimtnici^ grandifonam cfliclunc ec 
luaTiffimamcantileuam. In Pfalin.CL. 
(/} Mabill. jinaal. 

(«) See YOl. !• fupre, 

when 
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when he is very minutely defcribing the manner in which the 
Pfalms and Hymns were fung. 

However, in a celebrated Miflal of the tenth or eleventh 
century, among the Barbtrini MSS. at Rome, N® 1854, 
where direflions for the performance of the fevcral parts of the 
fcrvice are given, in the midll of the Icflbn from 27 ;e Song of 
the Three Children, after the 27th verfe : “ Neither hurt nor 
" troubled them," are thefe words : Here the prieji begins to 

fmg WITH THE ORGAN («). 

And, according to Mabillon and Muralori, organs became 
common in Italy and Germany during the tenth century, as 
well as in England ; about which time they had adinilfion in 
the convents throughout Europe. And mufic, long before 
this period, having been received into churches and religious 
houfes, under the fan£tion of Fathers, Popes, Prelates, and 
other ecclefiaftical rulers, by whom it was incorporated into 
the Liturgy, it would naturally employ much of the Icifure 
and meditation of thofe devoted to a monadic life; foften the 
rigour of religious difeipline ; animate zeal, and keep off lan- 
guor and apathy in the monotonous talk of daily devotion, to 
which the mind could not at all times apply itfelf with equal 
fervour. And being the only, or at Icaft the mod pleafant and 
rational amufement which a religious profeffion allowed, its 
effe£ts were more likely to operate powerfully upon fuch as 
were fenfible of its charms in convents and religious houfes, 
where few other pleafures came in competition with it ; than 
upon perfons in the gay world, where the frequency and mul- 
tiplicity of delights, and the facility with which they are 
obtained, often bring on fatiety and indifference. 

It does not appear in the dark at;'*® ignorance and fuper- 
ftition that the Anglo-Saxons, who then polldfcd the chief 


(«) Net moUJUa inttUU^ Hie cancrc iuftjm clcrijcum organis* 

VoL. II. K part 
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part of our ifland, were more barbarous than the inhabitants of 
tlie reft of Europe, Italy excpted. Indeed, no works of tafte or ge- 
nius, in the polite arts, appear to have been produced at this time 
in any part of h ; and as to mufic, confiding merely of fuch 
chants as were applied to the Pfalms and Hymnsof the church, 
it fcems to have been, pradifed as much, and as fuccefsfully, ia 
our own country as in any other : for fince the time that 
Auftin, the firft ArchbiOiop of Canterbury, and his fucccflbr, 
Theodore, the Firft Primate of all England, with his aftiftant, 
Adrian the Monk, eftablifhed the Roman Chant in England, 
our Canto Fermo, if we may believe the Monkilli hiftorians^ 
was cultivated and taught by a great number of the moft 
ingenious clergy of the time, who, they tell us, were “weU 
Jkilled in mufic {«). Of what this (kill and this mullc confided', 
if examples were to be given, they would, perhaps, not exalt 
the fame of our Saxon anceftors : and it feems more for their 
advantage, and for the credit of our country, to let them reft ia 
peace, and to rely on the favourable charader given of their 
mufical talents by cotemporary writers, than to fweep off the 
cobweb veil, and drew what was then the nakedne^ of the 
land (/>). Indeed, I have had but little leifure for the ftudy 
of Saxon antiquities, though I have colleded many, nor Ihould 

(o) Pope Gregory, who, according to 
Bede, Eulf/. 1 . ii. c. i. firft ordered 

to be fung in Britain, died 605, 
after reigning thirty year*. Theodore, 

Archbiftiopof Canterburj', and the Abbot 
Adriao, came from Rome, as the fame 
writer ioioriBs us, in 668. Thefc intro- 
duced the Reman manner of finging in aU 
our chusvhes, which before had oeen only 
pra^tifed in Kent. Th» firft ftaging m^- 
ter in Northumberland, except John, 

Edde, firnamcd Stephen, wlio wa« fcnc 
thither out of Kent by Wilfred, Primate 
of all England. 

(p) One obfcrratlon I muft make rcla- 
tire to the cultiraiion of mufic by our 
Sriiiib aud Saxen anceftors, which is : 


that among the reprefentationf of mufical 
inftruments which hare been found and 
|)ubliftied by the diligent Mr. Strutt, aU 
moft every one is to be fecn that was prac- 
lifed by the Greeks and Romans in their 
moft fiouriihing ftaie. But this, however, 
does not convince me that the natives of 
this iftand either invented or knew tha 
ufeof thefe inftruments ; which it is moft 
probable were brought hither by our 
conqueron the Romans, for the amiifc- 
mcnc ot their voluptuous commanders, 
and other great ^rfonages appointed to 
keep us in fubjeaion ; and therefore the 
reprefcntaiions of thefc inftruments, whe- 
ther in painting or fculptuie, muft have 
been copied from Roman models, which 

had 
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I have had fpace for fuch illuftrations of them as concern my 
fubje£t, if I had been fufTiciently qualified for fuch a talk. But 
Saxon antiquities have lately been fo well explored by the 
learned members of the Antiquarian Society, by Mr. Strutt, 
and by fevcral other writers, poffelTed of the neceflary erudi- 
tion, leifure, and diligence for fuch inveftigation, that it is 
hoped a deficiency in thefc particulars will be the more readily 
pardoned. 


had Itkewife been previoufly conHru^ed 
from thofeof Greece. Cicero, in a letter 
lo Atricus, feenu tofpeak very contemp* 
tuouUy of our aoceilors, with refpet.^ to 
the progrefs they had made in artt and 
fctcncei, for, after mentioning Ccfar*s 
expedition into Britain, he fays, News 
“ is daily expend from that idand. The 
** coads, however, are well defetMled by 
** forts, and it has been dlfcovercd that 
the filvcr mines which were expeded to 


be found there, arc merely imaginary; 
fo that the whole booty the place 
** aflTords will conlid in flaves, among 
whom I do not believe any will be 
** brought that arc well fliUled either in 
“ mujic or literature,** 

■ ■■■ ■/» ilia infuia^ ntqtte ullam f^mprx- 
niji ex moMcipiis : ex quibus nullos p^tto 
te Uteris asst muBcU erudites exptBare. 

£?.l, if, Cs i6. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the Invention of Counterpoint, and State of Mufc, from the 
Time of Guido, to the Formation of the Time-Table. 


T he ingredients which I have now to prepare for the 
reader, are in general fuch as I can hardly hope to render 
palatable to thofe who have more tafte than curiofity. For 
though the mofl trivial circumftances relative to illuftrious and 
favourite charaders become interefting when well authenticated, 
yet memory unwillingly encumbers itfelf with the tranfadlions 
of obfeure perfons. 

If the great muficians of Antiquity, whofe names are fo fa- 
miliar to our ears, had not likewife been poets, time and ob- 
livion would long fince have fwept them away. But thefe 
having been luckily writers themfelves, took a little care of 
their own fame ; which their brethren of after-ages gladly fup- 
ported for the honour of the corps. 

But fince writing and pradlical mufic have become feparate pro- 
fellions, the celebrity of the poor mufician dies with the vibra- 
tion of his Brings ; or if, in condefcenfion, he be remembered 
by a poet or hiBorian, it is ufually but to blazon his infirmities, 
and throw contempt upon his talents. The voice of acclama- 
tion, and thunder of applaufe, pafs away like vapours; and 
thofe hands which were moB a£live in teflifying temporary 
approbation, fufFer the fame of thofe who charmed away their 
care and forrows in the glorrlag hour of innocent delight, to 
remain unrecorded. 

If it be true that the progrefs of mufic in every country de- 
pends on the degrees of civilization and culture of other arts 

and 
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and fciences among its inhabitants, and on the language vrhich 
they fi>eak, the accents of which furnilh the Ikeletou and 
nerves of all vocal melody ; great perfedUon cannot be expcQ- 
cd in the mufic of Europe during the middle ages, when the 
Goths, Vandals, Huns, Germans, Franks, and Gauls, whofe 
ideas were favage, and language harfli and infolcnt, had feized 
on its moft fertile provinces. All the dialedls that are now 
fpoken in Europe are a mixture of Celtic and Latin ; and as the 
inhabitants of Italy preferved the Roman language longer than 
thofc of other countries remote from the feat of empire, more 
vertiges of the Latin tongue ftill remain in Italy than elfe- 
where. For though there are many terms in it that they were 
forced to receive from the Barbarians who invaded them, yet 
the chief part of the language is ftill Latin corrupted, and 
fometimes foftened and improved. And as literature, arts, 
and refinements, were encouraged more early in Italy at the 
Courts of the Roman Pontiffs, than in any other country, mo- 
dern mufic has thence been furnifhed with its Scale, its Coun- 
terpoint, its beft Melodies, its religious and fecular Dramas, 
and with the chief part of its Grace and Elegance. Italy, in 
modern times, has been to the reft of Europe what ancient 
Greece was to Rome; its inhabitants have helped to civilize 
and polifh their conquerors, and to enlighten the minds of 
thofc whofe fuperior force and prowefs had frequently enflaved 
them. 

Few perfons who fpeak or write on the fubjeif of the pre- 
fent fyftem of mufic exprefs the leaft doubt of Counterpoint 
having been invented by Guido, a monk of Arezzo. In Tuf- 
cany, about the year 1022. But there nothing more diffi- 
cult than to fix fuoh an Invaailija as this upon any individual : 
an art utterly incapable of being brought to any degree of per- 
feiftion, but by a flow and gradual improvement, and the 
fuccefllve efforts of ingenious men during fcvcral centuries, 

muft 
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mufl have been trivial anil inconfidcrable in its infancy; 
and the firft attempt at its u-fe ncceflarily circumferibed and 
■clumfy. 

Guido, however, is one of thofe favoured names to which 
the liberality of pofterity fets no bounds. He has long been 
regarded in the empire of inufic as Lord of the Manor, to 
whom all flrays reixrt, not indeed as chattih to which he is 
known to have an inherent right and natural title, but fuch as 
accident has put into the power of his benefaflors; and when 
once mankind have acquired a habit of generofity, unlimited 
by envy and rival claims, they wait not till the plate or cha- 
rity-box is held out to them, but give freely anil unfolicited 
whatever they find without trouble, and can relinquilh without 
lofs or effort. 

But, in order to afeertain with fome degree of method and 
aceuracy how much modern mufic has been indebted to this 
celebrated monk, it feems neceffary to give a lift and analyfis 
of the writings that have been attributed to him. The tradt 
which is moft frequently mentioned, and, except by the few 
that have feen it, is fuppofed to contain all the Inventions with 
which Guido has been invefted, is the Micrologus (y). Of 
this work there are three copies among the MSS- in the King 
of France’s library at Paris: the moft ancient of which, N*^ 
7211, is of the twelfth century; and of this I obtained a 
copy, which was collated with the other two. It is a ftiort 
treatife in monkifli Latin, and full of obfeurities, containing 
an account of the author’s method of teaching boys to fing, 
with rules for the proper performance and compofition of the 
plain chant. 

Though il ls natural to expea u, find In ihis ircatife an ac- 
■count of the inventions and improvements commonly attri* 

((/) UttfoJif,-,, an qiitomc, or conijicndium. 

buted 
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buted to him (r) ; yet it is vain to feek them. He does not 
exprejsly claim any of the inventions ; and his expreflions are 
ambiguous, even where he feems to fpeak as an inventor : it is 
always— ponimus— n^r/r notis--«^ra/» difcipllnam. Some- 
times this feems to be only the dignified egotifm of an author, 
and fometimes it feems literal. One of the additions to the 
fcale of the ancients he feems however clearly to difclaim. 
The account is that he added the Greek gamma at the bot- 
tom of the fcale j but in this treatife his account of the notes 
begins thus : . “ In primis ponitur r Grsecum a modernis ad- 
jeclum' {i). 

Another expreflion feems to imply that the diflimflion 
of B flat and B natural was not of his invention : for he 
fays (/), “ b vero rotundum — adjunQum vel molle dicunt 
they call. Yet, in his fecond chapter, where he gives the notes,, 
he feems to fpeak as if this invention was his own : between 
a and fays he, we put another b, which we make round; 
but the firft we make fquare, thus a. b b- c. &c(«<).” 

His invention of the hexachords muft have been pofterior to 
this treatife : for when he gives the fcale he never mentions 
them 5 nor is the term once ufed in the whole manufeript. 

His fcale is always mentioned as going up to ee; but in the 
Micrologus he only gives it up to d d. The other note I fup- 
pofe was added afterwards when his fcale was arranged into 
hexachords. 

He feems by his expreflion to claim the honour of having ’ 


(r> ** Thus far go the improTcmenn 
of Guida and what is called 

** theGuidonianfyIrem ; toexplaiii which 
** he wrme a buuk ho eoU**! kU 
Malcolm, p. 558. 

(j) Zarlioo feems to allude to this, 
Harm. p. 10}. ii 148. in fpcaking 
of Gaido's iRtrmlMturio^ by which the 
Italians generally mean his Microljgjs. 


(/) Cap. VIII. dtAlHi aftf*i*dU9ut tt D 
// b. 

TI.V natural in MS, muHcal tra^Ts 
tor many centuries after thetimo of Gui* 
do, was expreifed by a Gr)thic D, thus : 
b, and the fiat hy an Italic whence 
one was called B quatirnmy and the other B 
rotunuitm* 

added 
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added the tetrachord fuperacutarum as lie calls it j for he fayst 
“ acUimus, hie cifdem literis, fed. variis figuris, tetrachordum 
fuperacutarum, &c.” Thefc notes, fays he, many call fu- 
pcrfluous. “ Nos, autem, maluimus abuiidarc, quam de- 
ficere.” 

The invention of the fyllables ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, mull 
likew’ife have been p>ofterior to this treatife ; for they are not 
once mentioned in it. 

His invention of points upon parallel lines, inftead of the let- 
ters, is not to be found in the Micrologus. All his mufical ex- 
amples are given in the letters r A B, &c. added to the vowels 
a, e, i, o, u. However, the manner of placing fome of them 
feems to prefent a kind of embryo of that invention. For over 
the words a line is drawn, and the letters, like the chara(flers 
deferibed in the preceding chapter, are placed at different ele- 
vations with refpedl to that line, according to their diff’erent 
degrees of acutenefs or gravity. 



Pri-mum qua- ri - te reg -num De - i, &c. 


In mod of the examples, however, the letters arc placed 
of an equal height, and without a line ; but perhaps this was 
the tranfcriber\ fault, and to fave time. Indeed the lines are 
not wanted to afeertain the literal notation fo much as that by 
charafters ; and both feem to have been in ufe in Guido’s time, 
as he himfclf informs us in another work (x) ; for fpeaking of 
the nou>8 ufed by the Abbot Odo, he fays “ though figns are 
ufed for found* tn the Enchiridion, yet, letters commonly an- 
fwer the purpofe of notation. ' 

The moll curious part of the Micrologus is the chapter De 

( x) Dr Di'jiJ, SUtuchtr. fccuntl, Bcc!:nm, cx Cod. Medic. Laurent, apud Martinum. 

Diopltonia, 
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Diaphonia, ei Organ} y.ira ; as it flicvvs the flatc of muiic at the 
time It was written, and gives fiicli fpcciincns of the firll rude 
attempts at harmony as may be fafely pronounced authen- 
tic. 

Uy OnTvio ETi(?aiie tiijcant \ which fays he, 

c.tA\ organum (y). Tiiis confifted in finging a part undtr 
the plain-long, or chant. Some ufed only fourths for this pur- 
pofe, but it was allowable to double cither the plain-fong or 
the organum, by odaves, ad libitum. The following is the 
example which he gives of the organum, or under part being 
doubled ; in which there is a continued ferics of 4ths, 5ths, 
and 8 ths. The founds arccxprcncd by letters in the Microlo- 
gus j as C F c, D G d, &c. but, for the convenience of the rea- 
der, Ifliall write them in Gregorian notes. 

Organum 
dupUcat. 

Cantus 

Organum 

But this method of difeanting Guido feems to rejef): as harfb, 
and fubflitutes for it an improved method, perhaps, of his own 

(y) The late M. Rouflcau^i account of the key before a cloic, and for a concord 
ergamzang ^^oc% not cxafltv agree w ith the fo Hmple and cjf;ly formcvi, fays Roi:f> 
exampW given by G-.iido, which litr feau, tl>e fingers who had ex(r.i« 

from being confincato fcarccly ever ordinary pay. Organkft has I'retiucntly 
admit that plcafing concord ; but Kouf- been imagined the ii^tlrumcnt fit called, 
I'cau took his ideas of it from the Abbe not a tocuT part added to the chant orpUin 
LebcursTpccimeiis ofthc early attempts at foog; and I'ome have even bcco fo abfuri 
counterpoint in France, which, at firfi, as to nuke Guido in this part of the MU 
conlificilonly of a minor ^d to the 7th of cmloguiulkot the Or£,iniJi, 

VoL. II. L invention; 
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invention ; but his exprcflion, as ufual, is ambiguous. Supe- 
rior Diophonue modus durus eft \ nojler vero mollis. This fmoother 
and more pleafing method of undcr-finging a plain-fong 
confifts in admitting, befidcs the fourth, and the tone, the major 
and tlie minor thirds > tlic Tomiiuiav uiiU iliw HAk (*<)■ 

The under part might fing in any of thefe four intervals with 
the upper, according to certain rules which he gives.; but in a 
language almoft totally unintelligible. He annexes examples, 
which, though they appear confufed, and are probably very in- 
corrcdly tranferibed (<r), may be regarded as curious exhibi- 
tions of nearly the beft harmony which feems to have been 
known in Guido’s lime; though very little fuperior to that 
he had juflcenfured as IjarJ/j. The following is a fpecimen : 



All the examples are in the lame wretched falfo bordone (b) •, 
and in every one of them the fourth is in the greateft favour of 
all the concords : principatum obtinet-, as he had laid it down. 
In fpite of his difapprobation the organum in confecutive fourths 
is Hill frequently admitted ; and indeed few other concords are 

(b) Though Guido fu AtIHum admirt faNX-hoHrJeu, and the old F-nglifli wrifer# 
the ditonc or major 3d in his counterpoint, fa-burdcn^ was applied in the early d&y 9 ot‘ 
^et he has the merit of haring Hrll exulted difeant to fiich counter|>oint oi had either 

It to the rank of a concord ; it being in- n dronc-bafe, (iourt/att is French for n ♦ 

variably numbered with the difeords by drone) ur fome part moving conHamly in 

the anciemt. the fame intervals irith it : as in three 

(<») For indance, fcveral 5ihs occur; parts, when the treble moves in 6ths with 

an interval which he cxprclly forbids, «4- the bafe, the middle part will coufiAof no 

tUr the plain 'fong. other intervals tlun jds* 

(^) This term, which the French call 

ufed 
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ufed till the lafl; example, when 3 <ls, which before feem to 
have been only touched by accident, or as palling notes, arc 
now honoured with an important part in the Difcant. 



The mod fingular circumllance in this counterpoint is the 
rejedlion of the fifth: a rule to which he adheres even where 
the jth below is to our ears the natural and fundamental bafe: 



Super puteum. Sexta hord. 


But it would be as abfurd, as hopclefs, to try thefe fird wild 
effays of Harmony by the improved rules of modern compo- 
fition. This chapter, however, upon the Diaphonia, and the 
examples annexed, fufiiciently enable us to judge with what 
truth it has been fo often aflerted that Guido was the inventor 
of Counterpoint y or mufic in parts; what improvements he 
might afterwards make are not known j but he mud have taken 


(r) Thu hirmony, if perfomwd in triple Guido, for the conrenicncc ol keyed in- 

time, woulU u<H modem ear* : T ftnimrnri. 

write the ^rganvm an o^vc lower than 



large 
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large ftrides, if from thcfc uncouth and feeble attempts he ad- 
vanced into the regions of pure harmony; or indeed produced 
any thing that the ear could _^now tolerate. Nothing can be 
more plcafant, after feeing thefe fpecimens, than the pomp with 
which Dr. Brown prefents this Monk to his readers. “ After 
“ many centuries had pafTed in darknefs, Guido arose ! and 
" with a force of genius furpafiing that of all his predccefTors, 
“ invented the art of counterpoint, or compofition in parts (</).” 

The method Guido purfued in teaching boys to fing, was by 
making them pradtife with the monochord (e), for the divifion 
of which he gives fome plain and cafy rules, cap. 3. But here 
it is of importance to obferve that he fuggeds no other than the 
old divifion of Pythagoras. .The title of his tradt juft quoted 
p. 5. on the divifion of the menochord, tells us that he follows the 
principles of Boetius, who was a Pythyagorean in harmonics. 
The diatonum ditoniam, which the Abbd Roulfier fo much pre- 
fers to all others, and in which the fourth confifts of two major 
tones and a limma; arrangement with 

which the ear of Guido was fatisfted; nay, he fays no other 
divifion can be found. He never feems to have heard of Ptole- 
my's divifion into major and minor tone and femitone: which, 
indeed, forms the only intervals that arc confiftent with har- 
mony, or with the major third being admitted as a concord. 

. In his chapter De Diapafon, &c. he alfigns a reafon for ufing 
feven letters ; and fays that fome moderns ftill adhered to the old 
Greek fyftem of tctrachords fo far, as to ufe but four charac- 
ters, which they repeated from tcirachord to tetrachord, as vve 
do from odlavc to odtave. 

This was folmifalion d la Grec. t«, tij, ru, rf, and the Eng- 
lifti, in general, make ufe of only four of the fix fyllables of 
the hexachords : mi, fa, fol, la, 

(*/j Diflcrt. on Toctry and MuGc, p, frttttd\ ai bridg<^, like thofc on a com- 
198. nion mpiiochoroi could tux, without much 

(f) The ir-ftrumcni which Guido rc- pnu^cc, have been moved quick enough, 
comnirmii had probably a neck, and wa« (f) See Vq\, l.p. 460. 

It 
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It has already been obferved(^), that Guido, in fpeaking of the 
ecclefialHcal tones, which he explains in his Micrologus, c. XIV. 
alTigns to them the fame power over the human affedions, as 
the ancients did to their modes. And now, having given a 
general idea of the contents of this celebrated manufeript, I 
Ihall proceed to enumerate the other writings that have been 
attributed to Guido. 

In the King of France’s library at Paris, bcfidcs three co- 
pies of the Micrologus, the following trads, N® 721 1, go un- 
der his name: De Jex motibus vocum a Je invicem, et dimcnjinti 
carum. iLjufdfm Rhythmus. Ejufdem Liber de Mu/ica. Part of 
thefe MSS. were tranferibed in the eleventh, and part in the 
thirteenth century. 

In the Vatican, a Dialogue on Mufic, which begins, S^uid 
eji Mujica? is given to Guido; but I found it afterwards to be 
the Enchiridion of Odo, Abbot of Cluny. 

Padre Martini, in his Saggio di Contrappunto, p. 32, gives a 
long palTagc from a trad by Guido ; (Formula Fonor. ex Co- 
dice Mediceo Laurent. XLIX.) '• Sunt praterea alui Mujica- 
rum genera aptata," &c. This work is called by Guido hini- 
felf, in his letter to Michael the Monk of Pompofa, Antiphona- 
rium, and is frequently quoted under that title by otheis. 

And in the lift of authors, annexed to his fiift volume, the 
fame author, p. 457, includes : Dc artijlcio novi Cantus, et 
Menfura Monochordi Guidonis, apud Pez. Thef. Anced nov. T. 
VI. (/;). He likewife, in the fame volume, cpsoici Epijl. ipjius 
Guidonis ad Michadem Monachum Fompojianum, ex Cod. Am- 
brof. 

There is a fmall volume of MSS. in the Britilh Mufeum, 
N° 3199, which contains fifteen of the twenty chapters ot 


(A P. 12. of thii volume. 

Thefe are two tra^s, the 

latter of which is Ukewife io the Laureat. 


library at Florence, vinJer the tiilc, Di 

Guido's 
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Guido’s Micrologus\ a fliort trait, De Conjlitutionibus in Mufica, 
which fccms to belong to that in which the famous paffage oc- 
curs that was fo feverc on the fingers of his time, and which 
lias fince been often quoted with pleafure, as applicable to their 
fuccenbrs : Temporibus noftris J'uper cmnes homines Fatui funt 
Cantons. 

Guido, in the jKologue to his ./intiphonariuntt (apud Gerbu- 
tum, tom. II. p. 6S.) fpeaks of fingers with flill more bitter- 
nefs, in the following lines. 

MuJjcorum et cantorum 
Magna eft diftantia, 

Jfti dicunt, tin feiunt, 

Slpee compomt Muftca. 

Nam qui facity quod non faptt, 

Dejinitur btjlia. 

Caterum tonantis vocis 
Si Indent (a\, Laudenty/ acufntna, 

Superabit philomela, 

V tl vocalis afna, 

^are eis ejj'e Juum 
7ollit dialeiiica. 

Ilac de caufa rujlicorum 
Multitudo plurima. 

Donee frujlra vivit, mira 
Laborat infania 
Dum fine magijlro nulla 
Dicitur antiphona. 

Between a Singer and Mufician 
Wide is the diftance and condition ; 

The one repeats, the other knows. 

The founds which harmony compofe. 

Ami 
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And Jc>~!.oaa,„,i,hont.p]„ 

^°?Linlafres bray^ 
Who ne'er can quit the leading-firing, 
Or pfalm, without a matter, fing. 


8i 


Here Guido fpeaks of lines and fpaces, and of coloured lines. 
Here alfo is the hymn Ut queant laxis rtfonare fibris, in old ec- 
clefiaftical notation; and Tu fatris jempiternus es Jilius, written 
in the fame manner as it is printed in this volume, p. 35. This 
trail is of confiderable length, and clears up fevcral points 
which the Micrologus had left difputable. In fedl. 3d, Quid eft 
Armenia ? he gives a fair definition of harmony in the fenfe it 
is now underfiood : Artnonia eft diverfarum vocum apta coadu- 
natioy &c. — and fpeaks of Organum as fynonymous with fym- 
phonia and diaphonia, difiinit from the inftrument called an 
organ. But here, in treating of fymphonia vocutn, no 3ds arc 
mentioned, and his harmony in four parts confifis only of 4ths, 
5ths, and diapafons, or Sths. 

In completing the fcalc, or feptenary, he quotes Virgil : 
Orpheus Obloqmtur numeris feptem difcrimina •vocum. Then, 
after giving rules for dial r far otiing and diapeniing, or organiz- 
ing in a regular feries of 4ths and fths, he enumerates the ec- 
clefiafiical tones, and finilhes by calling them by their Greek 
names : as primus tonus •vccatur Hypodorius, fecundus llypo- 
phrygius, &c. 

Guido, both here and in the Micrologus, ufes the terms au- 
thentic and plagal for the modes, and likewife the Creek dif- 

tinilions 
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J,::urrs, trim, and UtrarduM-^ 

■\-1r-V W lirs are both ino' 

which arc 

a proot. 


bo,W mo.c 

O„ulo. tl.cfc .=tm., »nd n..ny olUcr., ~ 


m the Monks 

.ido, iltcfe terms, anu Otat. 

Aill retained in the rnufic of had 

before tJie ll-?arat.on of the two enn 

their chants from the Creeks. ^ P, 

There is likcwife in tiic an — _ ,rjca to tind in it foine re- 
nrarkable paflages of that work which I remembered to have 
feen (juoted clfewhcre. 

There are fo few means by which a Monk devoted to an ob- 
feure and tranquil (late can arrive at celebrity without quilting 
the plain path which piety and the duties of his profeffion have 
marked out for'his purfuit, that Guido feems to have excited the 
envy of his brethren by attempting it. Luckily the fludy of 
miific was not incompatible with the rules of his order; and 
while he Icems to lament the malignant efFcifls of that enmity 
which his fuccefsful Audics had created, he cftabliflied a repu- 
tation among the liberal and candid part of mankind, which 
has lafted more than feven hundred and fifty years. It was 
perhaps a llimulus to cxceffivc devotion that the Monks feldom 
excrcilcd their pens but in endeavours to fwcll their legends, by 
tranfmitting to poflerity the adions of thofe Infane mortals, 
who by anticipating infernal torments, were honoured with the 
venerable title of faints. But thefc lives have long ceafed to be 
read, even where the mind has little elfe to feed on; while the 
fame of thofe who have bequeathed to their defeendants fomc 
durable memorial of their cxillencc, which intcrefts tradition, 
will never fade away; and had the life of Guido been written. 


(r) barbarized. 


though 
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though pregnant with few events, it, would have been perufcd 
with avidity as long as the art, whofe powers he extended, fliall 
afford plcafurc to mankind. 

• 13 ut concerning the life of this mufical legiflator little is 
known, except that he was a Monk of the order of St. Bene- 
di£l when he firll diftinguifhed himfelf, and afterwards Abbot 
of the Holy Crofs at A\ellano, n"ar Arezzo. Yet, luckily for his 
fame, he has himfelf recorded perhaps the moft important and 
honourable event of his life, in a letter to his friend Michael, a 
Monk of Poinpofo, which Cardinal Baronius has inferted in 
his Ecclefiaflical Annals, vol xi. p. 74, and introduced it witli 
an account of his having invented “ a new’ method of teaching 
mulic, by which a boy might make a greater progrefs in a few 
months, than a man of intelligence and alfiduity ufed to do 
in feveral years.” This author likewife informs us that the 
fingular fervicc which Guido had rendered mufic, having been 
communicated to Pope Benedict the VIII. that Poniif fent for 
him to Rome, and treated him with great kindnefs: a circum- 
Rance which happened, according to Baronius, in the year lozz. 

It feems, however, as if Guido had not been fo far dazzled 
by the fplendour of a court or the honours he had received 
at Rome as to remain long in that city ; for Benedidl dying in 
1024, we find by his own letter to the Monk Michael, that 
his fuccelTor, John XX, or, as fomc fay, the XlXth. had fent 
three raelfengers to invite him to return to Rome. On his ar- 
rival there a fecond time, his reception from the new Pontif 
was flill more flattering than from his prcdcceflbr. He fre- 
quently condefeended to converfc with him freely on the fub- 
jedt of his mufical difeoveries ; and when Guido firfl (hewed 
him his Antiphonarium, or notation of the Mafs for the whole 
year *, his Holinefs regarding it as a prodigy, would not quit 
his feat till he had learned to fing a chant in it by Guido’s 
new method, and had by this means accomplilhed that himfelf 

• See p. 10, and 34. 

VoL. II, M which 
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which he hardly believed poffible when it was reported to have 
been done by others. 

The Pope, defirous to retain him in his fervice, prefled him 
to continue at Rome ; but Guido, finding himfelf unable from 
the bad Rate of his health to bear the approaching heat and 
bad air of that city during fummer, left it, upon a promife of 
returning thither in winter, to explain his new fyftem in a more 
ample manner to his Holinefs. 

When he quitted Rome he made avifit to the Abbot of Pom- 
pofo, a town in the duchy of Ferrara, who fo (Irongly folicited 
him to fettle in his convent, that at length he confented, in 
hopes, as he fays, “ of extending the fame of that great mo- 
“ nailery by his future labours.” 

It was here that he compofed feveral of his mufical trads, 
and, fome imagine, his Micrologus, which he dedicated to 
Theobald, Bilhop of Arezzo, and which, according to a me- 
morandum found on the back of the original MS. he finifhed 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age. But if the Micrologus 
were written after his fecond journey to Rome, and his acquir- 
ing fo much fame for his new method of teaching to fing by 
the fyllables af, re, mi, &c. it is difficult to account for his 
utter lilence about them throughout that work, where a literal 
notation is conflantly ufed. 

It now remains, either by pafiages from his own works, or 
the teftimony of writers nearly cotemporary, to afeertain the 
inventions that have been attributed to him. And thefe fliall 
be confidered fepatately, under the following heads: Gammut, 
or the Greek gamma added to the fcalc ; Lines and Clefs ; the Har- 
monic- Hand ; Hexachords, and Solmifatiots ; Points, Counterpoint, 
Difcant, and Organizing ■, and the I 'o/yp/edlrum, or fpinet. 1 Ihall 
be thought too minute, perhaps; but however dull fuch difqui- 
fitions may appear to mifcellaneous readers, they certainly con- 
fiitutc the liufinejs of my Hiftory. Thefe are fails, the red but 
flourilhcs ; for it is unfortunate with refped to the mufic of the 
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midJIc afjes, as well as of the ancient Greeks and Romans, that 
when fo little IS known there fliouid n ill remain k) much tobi laid. 

Mere rouiic, however, fays nothing to eyes that cannot read, 
or ears unable to h»ar it. To fuch, therefore, as arc both blind 
and deaf to mufical figns and founds, and contentedly ignorant 
of both, I fear this chapter will be very far from amufing. 
But as there are many things belonging to a work of this kind, 
which though few will read, yet, if omitted, many would 
mifs, I {hall endeavour to animate myfelf with the hopes 
that the few will at leaft have curiofity and pcrfevcrance fuffi- 
cient to travel with me to the dully {helves of Gothic lore, and 
to the gloomy cells of Monks and Friars, where I am forced 
with great toil, and fmall expcdlation, to feek my materials. 

Menage, in his Origine de la Langue Franfoi/e, gives the 
following derivation of the word Gammut. “ Guido Aretinus, 
“ a Benedifline Monk, who had been employed to corredl 
“ the eccleliaftical chants, about the year 1024, compofed a 
“ fcale, conformable to the Greek fyftem, adding to it a few 
“ founds above and below. And difeovering afterwards that 
“ the firft fyllable of each hemiRich in the hymn to St. John 
“ tlie BaptiR (fj, written by Paul Diaconus, who lived about 
“ the year 774, formed a regular feries of fix founds afeendiog : 



U/, re, miy fa, fol, la. 


** he placed at the Rde of each of thefe fyllables one of the firR 
“ {even letters of the alphabet. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and be- 
** caufe he accompanied the note which he added below the 
“ ancient fyRem with the letter gamma, the whole Icale was 
“ called Gammut, a name by which it is diRinguifhed to this 
•* day.” 

(f) Ut fmHtnt Uxis JUrit 

Mira gfJt0n/m faMtmU tmarum 
Salvt peUati lufni rtatum 

JmanHH ! 
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The Abbe Lebeuf fg) gives a derivation of the word gam~ 
mut, which does not feem fo happy as many of his other con- 
jedlurcs. He thinks it probable, that after the feven founds in 
afeending had been exprefled by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, 
G, the fe.cond odlavc was indicated by Greek charaders, on 
which account P gamma, the Greek G, appeared at the top of 
the page or monochord, and by this n>eans, gammut became 
the general name of all the notes. But this conjedure is not 
confirmed by the Micrologus of Guido, nor by any of the an- 
cient MSS. of mufical treatifes that I have feen. 

It has been imagined iikewife by the Abbe du Bos, with as. 
little foundation, that Guido gave the name of gamma to the 
fir ft note of his fcale, becaufc the fame found was exprefled by 
that letter in the Diatonic genus of the Greeks ; but upon exa- 
mining the diagrams of Alypius, and the other Greek theorifts, 
it appears, that this found would have been below the proflam- 
banomenos, or moft grave found in all their fyftems j nor does 
the note which we call G, or gammut, occur in any one of the 
Greek diagrams, except in Ariilides Quintilianus, who fays, 
p. 25, that whenever a found was wanted below the proflam- 
benomenos of the Hypodorian mode, it was exprefled by the 
letter omega D , recumbent, as the lajl or loweft found in all the 
fyftems. This, fays Meibomius, in his notes, p. 240, ac- 
counts for Guido’s placing the found G or P below A in his 
fyllem, but gives no rcafon for the preference of that letter to 
every other in the alphabet. 

Pour Guido, like other ancient authors, is often praifed, and 
fumetimes cenfured, for ideas which never entered his head : 
and in the prefect inftance, Mcflrs Menage, Lebeuf, Du Bos, 
and Meibomius have been beftowing their ingenuity on the 
dent ePar, before they were allured of its exiftence ; for, alas ! 
the Greek letter gamma had been ufed by Odo, the Monk of 
Cluni, in his Enchiridion, for the loweft found of the rauflcal 
fcale, a century before the writings of Guido were known; 


it) dm Chmnt EccL p. 155, 
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and he fpeaks of it himfelf, in his MicroIoguSi as a note added 
by the moderns fhj. 

The Abbot Berno, too, who wrote feveral tradls on mufic 
about the beginning of the nth century, fays, that the mo- 
derns placed the Greek letter at the beginning of the fcale, out 
of reverence to the Greeks, from whom mulic was derived /'/y. 

But when a lower found than proQambanomenos, which the 
Romans had expreffed by the letter A, was found neceflary to 
complete the fcale, as odtaves were reprefented by the fame let- 
ters in different forms, it was natural to ufe the Greek Gamma 
for that ptirpofe ; and as to the intention of cxprefling grati- 
tude to the Greeks, that thought feems more likely to have 
occurred to thofe who were gueffing at a reafon afterwards, 
than to have been in the minds of thofe who added r to the 
diagram. 

Parallel lines have already been proved of higher antiquity 
than the time of Guido ; but the regular jlajf of four lines 
W'as not generally ufed in the church till the thirteenth century. 
The defeription, however, which Guido has given of different 
coloured lines to afeertain the founds of C and F has encou- 
raged an opinion of his having firft fuggefted the idea ; but even 
that contrivanceis not indifputably his property : for in the Mag- 
liabccchi library at Florence I found a MS. miffal, faid to be of 
the tenth century, in the old ecclefiaflical notation, with two lines, 
the one red, and the other yellow. Sometimes indeed there was 
but one line, which was red. 1 made a fac-fimilc of two frag- 


(h) The Enehiridien of Odo, Abbot of 
Clunl, written about the year 9x0, is ftill 
extant in the king of France’s Ubraty, in 
the Vatican, and in the library of Bdltol 
CoL Oxon. It is a dialogue between a 
mailer and a fehoiar*^, l>eginning, 
t$ muficat The Vatican copy however ii 
faid to have been written by Guido ; but 
it u a rrat^ which Guido himfelf i^uotcs, 
more than once. The title of this trad 
has been miftaken by Sigebert, Z>e 


Scilr/, cap. 109. for the name of the au- 
thor, and as fuch itisinferted in BroiTard’i 
I.iil of Writers on Mufic; but this is left 
furprifing than that Muratori, tom. i. p. 

Ihould fo far deviate from diiigence 
and accuracy as tq copy fuch a blunder. 

(i) Gref<a titfra in ^ravitri inir*duH»rti 
futrte Uiatar^ ad Gracomm m'trtatiam j A 
mufy\a dc^vxit, Dc Mu6ci feu de 
Tonif, a^kd Gerbert. 

if fuh O 'xaUg^ 

ments, 
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ments, which I would have had engraved for this place, had 
not the fubjedl of ancient notation been already illuftrafcd with 
a fuflicicnt number of examples in the preceding chapter. 

Kircher(>6) fpeaks of Guido ufing^'w lines and yi've fpaces ; 
but without authority. Indeed he feldom difeovers the fou -ce of 
his information, and it would have been dilEcult to authenti- 
cate many of the wonderful things he relates from mere tra- 
dition and common report. But as he gh/rs liberally to Gui- 
do, he is as linlc fcrupulous in taking away: for he tells us 
that points were ufed long before the time of Guido, and in- 
flanccs a mojt ancient MS. in the monaftcry of Vallombrofa, 
where the melody to the famous hymn Salve Regina is written 
in points on and between two lines only. It is not certain that 
Guido invented points, but it is generally allowed that this 
hymn was written by Hermannus Contradhis, who died in 
1054: that is, thirty years after the Micrologus was finilhed. 
He alTerts likewife, with equal ill luck, that Guido claims the 
invention of the fyllables ut, re, mi, &c. in his letter to the 
Monk Michael, publilhed by Baronius ; in which letter, how- 
ever, not the leaft mention or allufion to thefe fyllables is dif- 
covcrable. He aflerts roundly too that he not only invented poly- 
phonic mufic, or counterpoint, but the polypledrum, or fpinet, 
for which there is not the lead fupport to be found in Guido’s 
writings. Kircher’s Mufurgia is a huge book, but a much larger 
might be compofed in pointing out its errors and abfurdities. 

But though lines without fpaces, and fpaces without lines had 
been ufed before the time of Guido, he feems to have firft fug- 
gefted the ufc of lines and fpaces together: and thus the lines, 
which by fome had been made as numerous as the notes, were re- 
duced to four; a number which in miffals and rituals of the 
Romilh church has never hnee been exceeded. Indeed the ufeof 
a line for each note, in the manner exhibited page 38, may never 
have arrived at the knowledge of Guido, who fpeaks the language 
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of an inventor, with refpcA to lines and fpaces, more than on 
any other occafion. For in the prologue to his Antiphonariutn 
he fays, “ By Divine aj/ijlance, I have pointed out fuch a me- 
“ thod of notation, that by a little help from a mafter at firtl, 
“ an intelligent and fludious perl'on may eafily acquire the reft 
“ by himfelf. And if any one fiiould fufpeift my veracity in 
** this alTertion, let him come to our convent, let him make 
“ the experiment, let him examine the children under my 
“ care, and he will find that though they are Aill feverely 
*' punifhed for their ignorance of the pfalms, and blunders in 
reading, they can now fing .corredlly without a mafter the 
“ chants to thofe pfalms of which they can fcarce pronounce 
“ the words (/t).” He then proceeds to explain the ufe of lines 
and /pacts, and to inform his friend Michael the Monk, to 
whom he addrefles his Antiphonarium, that whatever notes 
“ are placed on the fame line, or in the fame fpace, mud have 
*' the fame found (/].” “ And that the name of the found is 
‘‘ determined either by the colour of the line, or by a letter of 
*' the alphabet placed at the beginning of it a rule of fuch 
confequence, “ that if a neuma or melody be written without 
^ a letter or coloured line it will be like a well without a rope ; in 
“ which though there be plenty of water, it will be of no ufc {m),“ 
Whoever examines the ancient ecclefiaflical notes without 
lines, or letters, will perceive no exaggeration in what Guido fays 
of his invention, or at Icall improvement, of the old method of 
notation, by applying lines to the letters and charadlers which 
he found in ufe And if he be allowed the invention of Lines 


(i) Tali/fr rnim D($ ^nxH'xAnuh^ Ant'f 
fhemarium ntart tiijp9/miy ut p«Jl hoc Itvittr 
et/t$uLcfus taHtum Jtfiat: et 
fartrm tjuiftr um btm 

upwri't rfliquM **<*V‘y^''* inJkhitMn^ 

Ur ajne/i ft. Ue rtetmentiri pt,. 

venial ^ experiam*\ et vidtat^ taU f>oc 
xpud n»i pturuli fadunt, qui pro Pfidmorum 
et vul^^ariam litera’ nm i^norantla feeva 
hue fkfeipiunijiagtlla^ qui f*epe tt ipjini antd 
quam ptrj'e Jint ma^/tro uHe 


camtart verbs et^/ylUbsi mefeimst premmuiare* 
(/) ^antUumque ergs fent iw mss HmeSf 
velin ume fpade/unSy emneifimiUterfensnU^ 
Et in emni cantu qnsnteeiunqne limeee vet 
/pacts MMsm tsmdemqm bshesst literam vet 
tundem calerem^ its mt emnis/mlliter fenmmt^ 
tsn-jusm JS amaes is ana lines fniffent, 

(«) Ttde tn/f qmqfi funem dsm nan Ishet 
putem^ 

Cujss sqiuet fMsmvij mnlutf nil 
pra/nnt vtdentihss* 

and 
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and Spares, CLfs will of coiirfe accompany them. For thefe 
were originally nothing more than the letters of the alphabet 
placed oppofite to notes of the lame name; and it was certain- 
ly about the time of Guido that the clavts Jignata, as they were 
called, were reduced to two, F and C, at the diftance of a fifth 
from each other ; leaving, till more lines were prefled into the 
fervice, the reft of the notes to be divined by their lnuation(/i'). 
This therefore is the myftery of unknown Jong, of which Guido 
fo frequently fpeaks in his epiftic to the Monk Michael : Regu/a- 
d{ ignofo cantu ; — argumentum novi cantus inveniendi ; by which 
expreflions he claims the merit of having firft taught the method 
of difeovering mufical intervals with certainty by the eye; and 
of finging melodies with which the car had not been previoufly 
made acquainted. 

No proof can be found in the writings of Guido that the 
Ha’ monte Hand was of his conflruilion; writers however mention 
it by the name of the Guidonian hand, foon after his time(«). 
And, when his fyftem was digefted and the hexachords were ar- 
ranged, to teach the names of the notes by the joints of the 
fingers of the left hand feems to have been a common expedient; 
in which, however, the fyllabic names of the notes do not follow 
in an order fufficiently regular or remarkable to be of much ufe in 
forming the hexachords, or diferiminating the mutations. Such 
an expedient would have been more clear and ufeful in teaching 
the tetrachords, by appropriating a finger to each of the five, in the 
great fyftem, or difdiapafon of the Greeks. And by imagining 
the five fingers of each hand to reprefent the five lines and fpaces 
of the bafe and treble clefs, children may likewife be taught to 


(«) See the plate, p. 44. for the form 
of the fercral clcf» ufed trom the twelfth 
to the fifteenth century. 

(tf) Sigebert, In Chrpnito^ aj ttnii, lotS ; 
and John /Egidius, a mufical writer of the 
thirteenth ceniur)’, quoted by the Abbot 
of St. BUfiufi. fay that thofe who are not 
poliefled of a munochord, might fupply 


the want of that infirument by the Hand, 
which may reprefent the fcalc and mufical 
intervals ; and at there are various mono> 
ch<^dt. fo (he Hand is rarioufiy ufed. The 
harmonic hand U likewife recommended by 
John Cotton, cap. I. and by Franchiaus, 
Pra*H, Muf Ub. 1 . cap. i. 

name 
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name the notes in the fcale much fooner than folmifatlon by the 
harmonic hand. Henry Faber (^) has arranged the notes in 
the harmonic, or Giiidonian band, In a, better manner than any 
other author within my knowledge, by placing a clef at the top 
of the three middle lingers, as beacons or land-marks, and mak- 
ing each finger the reprefentative of a tctrachord (y). D’Avella.(r ) 
exhibits a great number of harmonic hands, in which the notes 
of the fcale are differently difpofed; one of the hands, I know 
not why, he calls Boethian, another he gives to Plato, and a 
third to Ariftotle ! 

In all ray enquiries after the writings of Guido in the feve- 
ral libraries of Europe, I have never been able to find, in 
the trafls attributed to him, any other reprefentation of the 
Hexachords, or Solmifation, of which he is faid to be the au- 
thor, than the following, which may be fecn in the Mufeum 
MS. N® 3199, and which I find agrees exaiUy with the MS. 
whence the Abbot of San-Blafius has given a fac-fmiile. It is 
in the Epiftle De Artifich Novi Canius, prefixed to his Anti- 
phonarium, and addreffed to the Monk Michael. This epiftle 
was firft publiihed imperfedlly, by Baronlus ; next, and more 
fully, by Mabillon, L.LV. an. 324; and laftly, ftill more 
correft, by Bernard Fez (a). In fome MSS. this epiftle is 
prefixed to the Micrologus, and by fome writers quoted as a 
part of it ; in others, however, only the two epiftles de- 
dicatory to Theobald, Abbot of Arezzo, are found ; which 
are certainly all that originally belonged to that celebrated work. 
The following may be regarded as the germ, or firft Iketch of 
folmifatlon. 


{A) Ad hluji<am Pra3ifam IntrcduHi^ 
Mulhuf. 1571. 

(j) See che pUtc» p. pj, N'* I. 

(r) Rf^ok Ji Roma, 16^7, folio. 

A boo*, full ot prejudices in fstour of old 
ruteSf and manv peculiar to the autlior ; 
which render wKat was before dark and dif« 
ficukf Ibll more unintelligible. Frotn hit 

VoL. U. 


igtkorjnce of hiHory ami the little that it 
known ccmceming the inufic of theancienit, 
he advi«Qcrt innumi'rable ubrurditict ; one 
of which is, that. ** St. Gte^oty ordered 
** that no other Gammut (hould be ufed in 
the church, than that of Guido,'* wbo 
lived five hundred yean after him. 

(f) Thf/rntTHi /htfJ. SkvijJ'. Tom. V. 

N Rouf- 
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ijx tfueunx Idix-tfrefonavt-fthn^ mira ^fllt^Jumult 


e 


j-'’ r 




^ - 


■nu^.folu^- poRun labu rraxu fancle- loi^anncf 


RouDTeau has given the fame melody, in Gregorian notes, from an 
ancient MS. in the Chapter Library at Sens, as it was probably 
fung in the time of Guido, and in which each of the fix fyllables 
is cxaflly applied to the correfpondent found of the gammut. 


V'f queant 


RE-fon a re Jib-ris Ml-ra ge-j}o-rum 


FAmul-i tu- o-rum SOLve fol- lu - ti LAbi / re-a-tum 


Sanble 'Jo-han-ncs. 

Innumerable are the reprefentations of this hymn by wri- 
ters pofterior to the time of Guido, who have exprefled the 
melody in letters, fometimes with lines, and fometimes with- 
out, as well as in Gregorian notes. They all tend to the fame 
purpofe of afeertaining and articulating the founds of the 
fix notes of the fcale in the key of C ; and if it be true, as 
with great probability has been fuggelled, that Guido did not 
pretend to invent a new fcale, but to revive that which had 
been long ufed by the Greeks and Romans, it was very natu- 
ral, after forming one tetrachord of the Greeks into a hexa- 
chord, for him to proceed in making the fame addition to all 
the tetrachords in the great fyftem of the ancients. Thefe, 


Tbit it ibe ancient form of the T nwr Clef, which it only a Gothic C. 


as 
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as has been lliewn in the firft fedion of the Diflert. vol. I. 
were of three kinds, and fo are the hexachords. 

ift Tetrachord. ad Ttrtrachord. jd Tctrachord. 



Durum Hexnchord. Naiaralt Hcxachord. Heaachordt 


and each of thefe being repeated an odave higher will extend 
the fcale to dd, the lafl note in Guido’s Diagram ftj. 

But it is only b)' a view of the whole Guidonian fyilcin dif- 
pofed into hexachords, riling one out of the other, that 'lie ufo 
of fcvcral different fyllables being given to a Tingle note lan ap- 
pear ; and to thofe who have never lludied the I'cale and hexa- 
chords in their feveral relations, the names of Gammut, Are, 
B mi, C fa ut, D Jol re, E Ja mi, Fja ut, G f.l re ut, &c. muft 
feem mere gibberilh. But their ufe is manifcfl in the Diagram 
on the next page. No. 2, which flicws the contexture and re- 
lation of the keys ; and that where more than one fyllablc is 
added to the literal name of a note, it is on account of its ap- 
pertaining to more than one hexachord : as the found G Jol, 
re, ut, for indance, belongs to all the three original keys, or 
hexachords of C, F, and G, For it is Jol, as 5 th of the key 
of C ; re, as 2d of F, and ut, as the key note of G. Hence 
arife the Mutations or changes of names in folinifation : as the 
found G, for example, while C is the key, is conftantly called 
Jol-, when F is the key it is called re, and when the modu- 
lation palTes into the key or hexachord of G, it is called ut, or, 
according to the Italians, do fuj. 

fn the Crtuffo or ancient chants three Kvhdt bcwccn F and 
oftheRomilh church, F was not alloAod wou'.d have occalicncd. The durum hex. 
to be made Hurp io the key ot' G ; which is Cameiimcs called by the Italians, the hex. 
rendered B, as iritonus to , barjh and of B auadre^ tfnd by the French B 
diftoiU: hence the hexachord of O was or B Q. 

called durum ; that of C, in which the B («) The firil mention I fled of the fyl- 
Cit was unnredTarv, uafuraU ; and that of hble d« l>eing ufed inllcad of */ ii by Gio. 
F, in which the 6 Hat was indifpenfabW, Maria Bononcini, father of rite celebrated 
mode, foit ; as ic removed the narlhners compofer and rival of Handel, in hit 
which the tritfUMSf or lhap 4th, cootilHng Mujit-p trattUo^ publilhcd in 1673, p. 33, 

N 2 Though 
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Though the fyftem of folmifation does not appear to have 
been wholly developed In the writings of Guido, the invention 
isaferibed to him by writers very near the period in which he 
lived : for Sigebert, a Monk of Gemblours, in the diocefe of 
Namur, in Brabant, in his Chronicle under the year io2t^, as 
well as in his account of ccclefiaftical writers, fays, that “ he 
“ had excelled all his predccelfors ; as by his method children 
“ were taught to fing new melodics, with more facility than 
“ by the voice oi a maRer, or the ufc of an inftrument: for by 
“ only affixing fix letters or fyllables to fix founds, all that 
“ mufic admits of, re^uljrly, and diftinguiffiing thef; founds 
“ by the joints of the fingers of the left hand, their dlRances 
" afeending and defeending through the whole diapafon, are 
“ clearly prefented both to the eye and the ear (*).” 

Now as Sigebert was nearly cotemporary with Guido, his 
teftimony in favour of the difeoveries attributed to him have 
more weight than any proofs that can be adduced from fuch of 
his own writings as arc generally known (^). 


wlio fay<, ** cht in vete deUa 

JiUaba ut i maJtrKi Ji ftrvano M Do, per 
ijjere pin rifaetnanu, 

Tne Goidonian (v'tlables were taught at 
full length to children in my own memor\', 
without explaining their relationi to dif« 
ferent hexachords. About the year lyao, 
being at Cheder fframmar'rchool, Mr. Ba- 
ker, then orgnniuof the cathedral in that 
city, who Oodied mufic under Dr. 
Blow, while he wat confined to hit houle 
by a fit of (he gout, undcrtc»k to enable 
me to become his afiiiUnt in the mofi fum- 
mary way he thought polfible, by fetting 
me the not Ittenl, gammat. But 

though 1 learned in a few days to play two 
or three chants on the organ at the cathed- 
ral, it was iTMny years l^i'ore I regarded 
the words G fol re «/, a 4s mi rr, &c. but 
as mere jargon, or was abletoidfign to each 
fyllable iu place in the difi^rcitt hexa- 
chords. 

(x) In hae priorihnt prat/ereneini, gnad ig^ 
%atoi eanfui etiam paeri tt pueiLe faciliai tHj- 
tmt vti ^nuMntur ptr ejnt rtgulam^ ftum 


per etwem mxgi^ri .lat per nfam ia^rnmenl:, 
tfammoila /ex titerfi, •wV /fUtiiis autdalntsm 
appaHiii aJ /ex *vacet qaai /aiat reguliriter 
ma/ea reee^it: bi/iue •vacihms per Jfexvrat 
tiigitaram litvee manat dt/tnUU^ per infeg* 
ram Aiapa/an fe aealii rt aarihui iageranl in- 
tenter et remijjie elevatianes vel aepe/tianet' 
emrandtmnmeam. InChronicoadaon. xoaB, 
ct in Libro Defeript. Ecclef. cap. 144. 

The word re^ularher in this paflage it 
worth remarking, as it accounts mrtheex- 
dufion of or the Hiarp 7th of a key, for 
which th<^c was no appellation pnrrided. 
And it feems to have been regarded by 
Guido and his followers at an irregular and 
licentious note of tafie. Indeed the trite* 
tun or (harp 4th has been a rock of offence 
to Greeks, Chinefe, Scots, and favaMs; 
and is dill fu to ruflic fingers, as all t^fc 
who have ears, in every country congre- 
gation throughout the kingdom, experi-' 
ence every Sunday. 

(y) The Chronicle of Sigeben begin* xr 
182, and is commued to 1114. lie died 
the year alter. 

Joha 
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John Cotton, who lived about a century after Guido, in the 
firft chapter of his MS. trail on Mufic, fays, that folmifation by 
the fix fyllables, ut, re, mi, fa, &c. was praSifed by the Engliflv, 
French, and Germans; but adds that the Italians made ufe 
of other fyllables (s) ; an alTertion the more extraordinary, 
as Italy had given birth both to Guido and his invention. 

Carpenticr, in his Supplement to the Latin Glofiary of Du 
Cange, art. Gamma, the Mujical Diagram, gives a paifage from 
the Chronicle of Tours, under the year 1033 which puts 
Guido in full pofleflion of the fcale and folmifation. “ Guido 
“ Aretine, a wonderful mufician, flourilhed in Italy about this 
“ time. He conflruiled the gammut and rules for finging, 
“ by applying thofe names to the fix founds, which arc now 
“ univcrfally ufed in mufic. For, before, prailitioners had no 
“ other guide than habit and the ear." 

Henry Faber (^), a clear and inftrudlive writer for the age in 
which he lived, quotes Guido fairly, and as if he had read him. 
And it is his opinion that he certainly applied the fyllables uf, 
re, &c. to the ancient literal names of notes. 

Dominico Pedro Cerone, in an elaborate work, written in the 
Spanilh language, and publilhed at Naples 1613, has taken great 
pains to throw a light upon this fubjedt, which he fays he found, 
by his own experience, extremely dark and difficult (c). He 
minutely goes through all the feven hexachords, fliews their 
connexion with each other, and gives fcalcsto manifefi the mu- 
tations, which, in afeending beyond a He.xachord are made by 
the fyllable re, and, in defeending, by /a {J). 


(»} Uali rtuffm alloi huhtnt, 

(a) Apud Mur^n. Tom. V. CoUe<fl. 
coll. 999. 

(^) AA PraHicam /nercJn^if, 

Mulhuiii Durin^orum, 1^71. 

(c) Y ei cierto, que una dc lai cofas 
** nue haHa agora i muchoa ha becho de> 
** ^ultad & impedimcnco para cantollano 
** y organo, ha Hdo las mutan^as, come 
** por efpericficia vemos cada dia*\ Me- 


lopeo* lib. T* cap. 2. De las mutan^aSy p. 

398- 

{A) In modern language rhe whole 
mydery of mufations might DC refolded In- 
to this ihort rule : ** Tlut the beA way of 
** modulating into the immediate note 
“ aborc or l^Iow any key, it by the 51b; 
** that a tranfiiioD, for mAnnce, horn G 
“ to F, or F to G is forbidden* uniefs il 
Is through the key of C ; but from C, 

Duruta 
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In juftice to Guido it mud be allowed, that his Hexachords 
provided for all circumdances of folmifation in the ecclefiadical 
modes, which were fubjcdl to no accidents of flats and diarps, 
and in which no other founds or keys were ufed but ihofe 
which the different fpecies of oflave in C natural furnifh. 
Guido hiinfelf takes notice of this (r), and declares, that he 
writes merely for the church, where the pure Diatonic genus 
was fird ufed. Tranfpofed keys, however, from c natural 
major and a natural minor, which are only imagined to change 
their pitch, when reprefented by other founds in the fame re- 
lation to the key-note, and all the accidents to which modem 
modulation is fubje<d, (hould be provided for. To do this ia 


** thnt it *18 warrantable to pafs either into 
G or F, indlftorcmly.** 

(/) Smut praterta ft atia mn/carum genera 
aiiit mrnfnrit aptaia^ (meaning the Chro* 
mstic and Eoarmonic*) &fd hoc mujica 
fu*d M9i expt/gimusy (which U the hmple 




diatonic,) feritl^merum mufiecrurnwrarum 
radtene (f ratione) ftutvieri et wraeicri 
ft uatmtaH madnlmcUne eenfiai ptrffHvm^ 
Traft. ForiP. Tonor. ex Cod. Mcdeceo» 
Laureut. zlix. plutci 29* 

« clear, 
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a clear, fimple, and pradicablc manner, would require great 
meditation. It has frequently been attempted by men of fei- 
ence, as well as by pradical muficians, who though they have 
obviated fome former inconvcniencies, and fupfdied a few of the 
defeds which have been complained of, have generated others 
that have been found far more difRcult to vanquith ; fo that 
the bufinefs Hill remains to be done. And before 1 terminate 
this long article, to which very few readers will, perhaps, wifli 
me to return, it feems ncceflary to mention the attempts that 
have been made at multiflyhg and diminijhing the number of 
fyllables ufed in Solmifation according to the Hexachords, 

The authors of mufical trads difeover but little difeontent on 
this fubjed till the latter end of the fixteenth century, when 
the frettnded reformers enlifted under two banners ; the one 
creded in France, cfpoufed the caufe of /iddition, and the other, 
in England, maintained the fide of SuhjlraEii'.n. Of the former 
party a long account is given by Merfcnne, in his Harmonie 
XJnivcrfelle (/), and by Roufieau in his Didionary. Thefc 
vviflicd to have diftind and invariable appellations for all the 
founds of the odave, of which Guido had only furniflied fix j 
and after various experiments, and propofals to the public, the 
fyllable Si, about the end of the laft century, was univerfally 
received in France for the feventh of the key of C. This new 
fyllable is generally aferibed to Le Maire, a finging-mafler at 
Paris ; but it was not received when Merfenne published 
his Harm. Univ. 1636: for he there fays (g), “ that to avoid 
the mutations, Le Maire, who had publilhed a mufical 
“ trad, invented the fyllable za after la, to complete the 
** odave.” Indeed the defed had been pointed out, and 
methods fuggefted for fupplying it, long before the time of 


(/) DfsGeMffSf Ub. iii. p. 192. 


(^) Lit. ti, 342. Art dt iitn eftentrr* 

Le 
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Le Maire (^). This method, however, provided for no tranfpo> 
fitions, as c, whether natural, flat, or fliarp, is invariably called 
ut ; Jt flat, natural, and fliarp, re, &c. So that the mufical 
ftudent receives no more alhflance from it, with refped to the 
femitones in the other eleven keys, than from the literal ap- 
pellations ufed by the Germans. 

Mr. Charles Butler, in his Principlet of Mufick, publiflied 
1636, is the earliefl Englilh writer that 1 have read who men- 
tions the omiilioa of ut and re in folmilation. ** The perpetual 



{h ) ZaccoDi, PrMicM di hiufUs^ tom. ii« 
lib. i. c. 10, that Anfelmo FiaminM, 
muGcun to the Duke of Bavaria, propoTed 
the coinpletion of the oAave, by addinz 
the lyllablef Zi and Zacconi*a work 
waa publiflied in 1596, and Merfenoe 
tt CtmmtmU inGtntfimy p. 1613), 
lelU ui from Maillaid, a French writer on 
mufic, iluc an anonynoout author In Flan* 
dert, perfaapa the fame Anfidmo Fiamingo, 
propofed ihe two additional fyllablci Si and 
for the completion of theod^ve, fo 
early as 1347. 

Ouido, eap. e, fpeakiogof there 

being only feren different notet, fiiya, 
** On thii account, according to Btiimt 
and ancient muficiani, ire ^ure, or 

VoL. II. 


ezprefa, by feven letteri all our foundi.” 
Hac n$l Jt (au/a fonat feenndum Bai» 
tium et dHiiamas mmjStaj fc^ttm Uttritjjptrti* 
** While fome mMerna left judici- 
“ oufly ufc only four characters, figuring 
“ each fifth by the fame^w.” Meaning, 
doubtlcfa, what haa been already faid in thia 
chapter, that fome muficiaoauredMljr four 
efaara^n, in which cafe every fifth m the 
o^re will have the fama fign : 



O “ order 
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“ order of the notes in the Gammut,” fays he, p la, as of th« 
“ moons in the year, is moft fitly exemplified in that figure 
“ which has no end," 

“ Thefe na:ncs," continues he, “ though they are ftill taught 
“ in fchools, according to the firA inAitution, ^among other 
“ principles of the art •, yet the modem vulgar pradlice com- 
“ monly changes ut and re into p>l and la : fo that ftv the 
•' feven feveral notes they ufc but four fyllables ; which greatly 
“ hinder learners, ‘both in' finging and fetting. But let thofc 
“ who wifli to retain this change, attend to the following 
“ Aiort dire£lion : after mi, fing fa. Jot, la, twice upwards ; 
** and la, Jol, fa, twice downwards, which will lead both 
“ ways to mi in the fame clef or key." 

Bontempi recommends this kind of folmifation by the tetra- 
chords mi, fa, fol, la, to his countrymen the Italians (»); by 
whom, however, ir does not appear to have been adopted. 

After the time of Butler, notwithAanding the cenfure juA 
quoted, which he fupports by cogent reafons, the ut and re 
were rejeiled by all the EngliAi finging- maAers. For though 
the hexachords had governed folmifation in moA parts of Eu- 
rope, from the time of their firA arrangement till the latter end 
of the laA century, the EngliAi muficians differing from all 
others, exploded the two firA fyllables ut, re, and only ufed 
in their folmifation the remaining four, mi, fa, fol, la ; which 
was reducing the fcale to tetrachords, like the ancient Greeks : 
for thefe moderns invented nothing new, and only recurred to the 
very pradice that was in ufe during the time of Guido, which 
he condemned, and laboured to reform by his hexachords. 

Morley, indeed, derives all his rules of folmifation from the 
hexachords, and yet when he exceeds their limits he never 
ufes utox re fkj. 

But Playford, about fixty years after Morley’s publication, 
lays, that “ though fix names for the notes, in finging, were 

(*) P. 114 W* iteria dtU^ Mn/ka, A plain and eafic IntroduAion to 

juWiflied in 1695, PraAical Muacke, 159, . 

“ ufed 
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" ufed during many ages, yet only four are now retained (/).” 
And Dr. Holder, Dr. Wallis, and every writer on the fubjeft 
of mufic in this kingdom, were unanimous in excommunicating 
thefe two fyllables, till the arrival of Dr. Pepufeh, who endea- 
voured, and not unfuccefsfully, to have them again received 
into the pale of the church {m). 

The Neapolitans dill adhere to the hexachords and muta- 
tions, denominating every key-note with a major third DO, 
and with a minor third re ; an accidental flat Ja, and (harp aii. 
Mr. Calliard, in his tranlltion of Tofi on F/or it/ Song {n], gives 
the following Ihort and clear rule for flnding the mi and Ja in all 
keys " Where flats and (harps are marked at the clef, if 
*' there be one flat, that \ifa\ if more flats, the lad. If one 
“ (harp, that is mi ; if more, the laft.” 

Of the fcveral attempts that have been made at augmenting 
the number of fyllables in folmifation, in order to furnilh a 
dillin^t name for every accidental flat and (harp, none have, as 
yet, been generally received. The only addition to the fix Gui- 
donian fyllables that has been adopted, and that chiefly in 
France, is the Si for the feventh of the key. But till every 
note in the fyfiem has a fixed and certain appellation, no pro- 
vifion can be made for the accidents of flats, (harps, and tranfpo- 
fuions. However, the Italians, in general, more frequently 
teach finging by the vowels than fyllables \ which they call vo- 
caltzzare indead of flfeggiare j and the friends of this method 
fay, that too frequent articulation in the fird forming of the 
voice impedes its paflage, occafioning a want of (leadincfs in 
the portamento, and a convulfive motion in the mouth, which 
can never after be correded. Nice obfervers pretend to difeover 
this imperfedion in fingers of the Neapolitan fchool. 

• 

( t) lotn^uQion to the Skill of Muliclc, (») A Treililbon Humionr, 1731, fe- 
elevtmh edit. 1687, p. ,. The Crll ««• con J edit. 

printed in 16J5. (,) p»ge 18, in a note upon | 11. 

O 3 In 
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In 1746 was publifhed at Venice a fmall pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Reflexions upon the manner of learning to fing, with a new 
** method of folmifation by twelve fyllablet, providing for all 
“ the keys, and the accidents to which they are fubjedf (0).’’ 
For thofe who wilh to retain the ancient names of the notes, 
with the additional fyllable SU ufed by the French, this is an 
ingenious and ufeful little tra£l ; as the author has fo far re- 
fpeded what had been long received in practice, that he has 
changed nothing : and the additional fyllables are only for fuch 
founds as had before no appellations aflUgned to them but what 
belonged to other notes, which occafloned confulion, tautology, 
and difliculty. 

The flrfl fix natural founds, from C to A, he calls, as ufual, 
nt, re, mi, fa, fol, la and to the feventh of this key he applies^ 
the fyllable Si: it is, therefore, only to the five fliort keys of 
the harpfichord, which ferve occafionally both for flats and 
lharps to the long keys, that he has furmOied names. The 
founds in the natural fcale of C, by this means, retain their an- 
cient appellations, invariably, whether they are wanted for 
flats, iharps, or naturals. 

C cUb D E F G g^b A R 

Ut pa Re bo Mi Fa tu Sol de La no Si 

The author, to aflift the memory of the mufical fludent, has 
formed his twelve fyllables into four ideal words : TJtpari, 
Bomifd, Tufolde, Lanofi, which comprehend the whole fcale 
of femitones from C to r exclufive. By this method the names 
of the founds upon a harpfichord, or other keyed iullrument, 
are invariable ; and the feverat combinations of the fix fyllables 
commonly ufed in folmifation, which, being calculated, amounted 


(#) RiJUfitmi 0IU >Mggi«r /acUita 
tht tnvaji ntli op^rnAere il coMtp com tufo 
Ai mm ftlftggio di oodici monoftlUbi, oatefo 
Hfitfuemti ufo Acgtacddinti, The author 


•oncealed himfeir under the fecmingly 
fet^Ved oanie of Emchtro pajiort ArcaJe^ by 
which it was implied, that he was a member 
of the Acadeay of Arcadia at Rome. 

ia 
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in afcending and defccnding to 137, arc reduced to twelve im- 
mutalile names. 

. This method is rendered refpediable by the approba- 
tion of the celebrated compofer Hafle, and by that of Signor 
Giambaiida Mancini, finging-maller to the Imperial family at 
Vienna, who, in his admirable VraSlkal Thoughts and Re- 
fie£iions upon Florid Song {/>), recommends it in the following 
manner : 

“ Upon converfing with the famous Signor Hafle, on the 
“ fubjeft of folmifation, when he was called to Vienna, in 
“ order to fet the opera of Alcide al Bivio, in 1761, he rccom- 
naended a new method of naming the notes, which he had 
“ feen ufed with great fuccefs by the Canonico Doddi of Cor- 
“ tona; and upon my exprefling a deflre to acquire a full 
“ knowledge of this method, he was fo obliging as to write to 
his friend at Cortona, who favoured me with a copy of it, 
“ under the following title : Prailical InJiruBions for Solmifa- 
“ /ion in all the Keys of Muftc, without Mutations ” Signor 
Mancini then explains the method jufl deferibed, without ap- 
pearing to know that it had ever been printed ; and concludes 
with acknowledging it to be eafy and ingenious, and that he 
htmfclf experienced its utility in pra^lice. 

Guido Aretinus has been miflaken by Merfennus, Voflius, 
and others, for Guitmond, monk of St. Lufrid, in the diocefe 
of Evreux in Normandy, afterwards bifliop of Averfa, who 
wrote againfl the herefies of Berenger ; he has been confounded 
by fome Italians, likewife, with Guitton d'Arezzo, the poet, and 
one of the founders of the Italian language, who flouriflied 
about the time of Dante (j), by whom he is celebrated, as well 

^rticphstmtntt /$tt» il di TedaUo 

ytfeo^ it xJ0 Jtlla C»ntejf^ 

hJatiUa^ a cm* dtJici r»prafua ; nmm kftrm 
wr#, ch'ci fsjfi U cht il ntfir^ amtore 
(Fra Guittont)^ il ^tuilc tuwva, ntl I193» 
DcUicar. allc Lciterc dt Fra Guittooe 
Arezao, Roma 174$^ 


ip) PtMferi i Riflejiani ^atiebe Stfra il 
camf figmrato, p. El Set), in VicooJ, 
*774‘ 

(y) Alcmni han cmmfuf§ GuittonI cam 
Cmida Aretina lnr*e*t0rt dclU Jii matt mtmfi* 
caUf vtamdtet^ ed abate dcU* Aveliatut—EgU 
icerta ebtCmido Mtmaca fian nel 1030^ e 
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as by Petrarca, Redi, and almoft all the poets of Italy (r). Bui 
Signer Serra (i) has thrown fuch doubts upon Guido’s having 
been the author of the Micrologus, as Signor EKimeno, author 
of a nautical treatife, which is written in a very maflerly ftyle(/), 
allows to be of difEcult folution{«). For Signor Serra having 
found in the Vatican Library, among the Queen of Sweden’s 
MSS. a mufical treatife, entitled, TraSlatus Cuidonis Augienfii, 
which correfponds, in every particular, with the Micrologus i he 
imagines the author of that famous work to have been a native 
of Auge in Normandy, and not of Arezzo in Tufeany, as has 
been fuppofed for fo many centuries. But as no fuch Guido 
appears in the annals of literature, either in biographical dic- 
tionaries, or other accounts of writers of the middle ages ; and 
as the prench have never yet laid claim to the Micrologus. or its 
author, it Teems a frivolous reafon for depriving Italy, and the 
Monk of Arezzo, of productions which they have fo long pof- 
felTed in quiet. But as many writings have been bellowed on 
Guido to which he was not entitled, it is not extraordinary 
that he (hould be robbed of one to which he has fo juft a claim. 
As no mention is made of the Solmifation and Hexachords in 
the Micrologus, Signor Serra fuppofes them to have been the 
invention of fome younger writer than Guido Aretinus, and 
fays, that “ neither Gafurio, nor any other author, who attri- 
“ butes the Hexachords to Guido, has ever cited a fingle paftage 
“ from his writings to confirm his title to them”. 

It would, indeed, anfwer a purpofe to_ Signor Serra that 
Solmifation by the fyllables w/, re, mi, fa, &c, Ihould not be 

(/) See p. at. 

( 4f) ** Faria M Gnlii^tie Arttina ful cam* 
** man Ji** Fautarc dcUt 

** aferc^ c(tt f^li wn^ana attrihmlte ; laft-i* 
“ ando ncl hr vigart feradeta pravc^ calU 
“ ^ualc ha mcjjo in dnhhia qntl fnppajia il 
Signor D, Paoh Serra^ Caniart dc'da 
“ CaptUa Fantific'-a ntllaftta Infreduzziana 
** Ar/nanica.** Dobbio di D. Anr.Eaimcno 
fonrft il Saggia di cantrapnata del P^dre 
p. 88 . la Roma, 1775* 

fupported 


(r) According to Crefeembeni, he w.n 
inventor ol the $anrttv \ though it is 
the opinion ol' the critics, that the Sonnet 
was originally couliru^bd by the Provencal 
poets. The notes to Fra Guittone*s letters, 
and to Redi^s Bacco in ^sjeana^ furnilh 
a confiderable (hare of ufctul knowledge 
concerning the ftatc of literature and the 
arts in Italy, from the thirteeutb to the 
fifteenth century. 

(i) Intradazziant Armanka Soprala nuora 
frrietlc'SuooimuduUtioggidi. Roma 1768. 
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fupported bf fuch ancient and refj>eQable authority as that of 
Guido, as he had a new method of his own to propofe to 
public favour ; which, with a few exceptions, was to name 
the notes in finging by the I'even firft letters of the al- 
phabet, dillinguilhing the flat, natural, and fharp notes, by 
the addition of the three hrft vowels to the feven letters, as ca, 
c flat, ce, c natural, and ci for c fharp, by which means the 
fludent is difcmbarraired from all the mutations, and every 
found In the fcale has a fpecifle and invariable name appropriated 
to it. 


c 

D 

E 

F G 

T” . 

A 

B 

XI 


r. . 1 

— 
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This method had the approbation of fcveral of the beft mailers 
in Rome, who have figned a certificate of its effcdl upon the 
fludics of a young finger of the name of Bcncdetii, who was 
rendered capable by it, in lefs than a year, of finging at fight 
any vocal mufic that was put before him. even without accom- 
paniment. Benedetti has fince fung the firfl man’s part in the 
operas of feveral of the principal cities of Italy ; and perhaps, 
his genius may be fuch, as would have enabled him to have 
done the fame by any other method, with equal ftudy and 
pradlicc. Inflrumental performers, at prefent, are not plagued 
with the ancient names of the notes and mutations, but learn 
them by the limple letters of tlie alphabet ; and yet 1 have never 
heard of one that has been able to play at light in a year’s time. 

Upon the whole, the alphabetic names of the notes f ern the 
moft Ample and ufeful for every purpofe but that of exercifing 
the voice, which is beft done by the vowels; and it may be 
faid, that to Jyllabize in quick paflages is little more than to 
fpeak, but to vocalize is to fing However, I was told by a 
fcholar of the famous Durante, that while he was in the Con- 
fervatorioof St. Onofrio, at Naples, when the boys ufed to be 
tormenting thcmfelves about the mutations, and the names of 
notes in tranfpofed keys, with double flats and fharps. Durante 
cried out, ■' ^yjlt note intonatcle^ chiamattle poi am.he diaiole fe 

“■ tifi- 
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■“ vokte, tna intonauk” Meaning, that if they did but hit 
the intervals right, and in tune, he did not care what they 
were called. And, perhaps, what Pope fays of different forms 
of government, may be more juflly applied to thefe feveral me- 
thods of finging : 

'• Whate’er is heft adminifter’d is heft.” 

As in the ufe of any of them, whoever has the heft maffer, 
and feconds his inftrudlions with the greateft degree of intelli- 
gence and induftry, will be the moft likely to fucceed. And 
when we recolledl the great abilities and enchanting powers of 
many fingers of pad times, who have been obliged to articulate 
every note of their Jolfeggi in the moft rapid movements, we 
may apply to the new fyftcms what Mr. Rouffeau faid with rc- 
fpe£f to his own (y) ; ” That the public has done very w ifely 
“ to rejedt them, and to fend their authors to the land of vain 
“ fpeculations.” For innovators will always find, that a bad me- 
thod, already known, will be preferred to a good method that is 
to learn. 

After this minute, and, perhaps, too circumftantial hiftory of 
the vocal alphabet^ or folmijation, which was firft fuggefted by 
Guido, it is time, when 1 have fairly fummed up the account of 
debts due to him from pofterity, to proceed in my enquiries 
concerning the further progrefs that was made in the art of • 
raufic by his fucceffors. 

Though hiftorical integrity has dripped Guido of fome of 
the mu deal difeoveries that carelefs enquirers had beftowed 
on him, and though his claims to others are rendered doubtful, 
yet his name fhould dill remain refpediable among muficians 
for the fervices he did their art, in the opinion of his cotempo- 
raries, and others who have given tedimonies of their appro- 
bation very foon after the period in which he lived. Thefe mud 
be far better judges of his merit than we can be now, who no 
longer want his affiftance, and are fcarcely able to underdand 
what he intended to teach. But an obfeure monk, -whofe meric 

{x) Did. Art. Caramre dt 

could 
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could penetrate the fovereign pontiff’s palace, without cabal or 
interefted protedlors j whofc writings in lels than a century 
fhould be quoted as authorities for mufical dodlrines in parts of 
Europe very remote from the place of his rehdence ; at a 
time too when the intercourfc between one nation and another 
was not facilitated by travelling, commerce, or the prefs, and 
during one of the darkeft periods of the human mind, fince it 
has been enlightened by religion and laws ; fuch a one mull 
have conferred benefits on fociety which cannot be elleemed in* 
confiderable, fince, in fpite of all thefe difadvantages, they 
could fo fiiddenly extend their effects, and intereff the mod 
polilhed and intelligent part of mankind. 

It now remains, under the feveral denominations of Dia- 
phonia, Organum, Di/cant, and Counterpoint, to trace the 
origin and progrefs of modern harmony, which has been fo 
long ranked among the inventions of Guido. However, by 
the few fpecimens of his compofitions that have already been 
given from his Micrologus, it does not appear that praftical 
harmony, fuch as is now underdood by mufic in different 
parts, had made any confiderable advances towards perfedion 
when that trad! was written. And yet fuch attempts at fimul- 
taneous harmony as he has exhibited, rude, feeble, and indi- 
geded as they appear, are to be found in treatifes that have 
been preferved of much earlier writers. 

Many ecclefiadical hidorians tell us that the organ was firft 
admitted into the church at Rome by Pope Vitalian, 666, the 
fame pontiff who two years after (bnt fingers into Kent, to 
finilh the work which Audin, the fird Roman milEonary, had 
begun. In 680, according to Bede, John, the prxeentor of 
St. Peter’s in Rome, was fent over by Pope Agatho to indru£t 
the monks of Weremouth in the manner of performing the 
ritual, who opened fchools for teaching mufic in other places 
of the kingdom of Northumberland. This may reconcile to 
probability fome part of the following account, which Giral- 
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due Cambrenns gives of the peculiar manner of finging that 
was pradtifed by the Welch, and the inhabitants of the North 
of England, about the end of the twelfth century (y). 

“ The Britons,” fays he, “ do not ftng in unilon, like the 
inhabitants of other countries j but in many different parts. 
“ So that when a company of fingers among the common peo- 
“ pie meets to fing, as is ufual in this country, as many dif- 
“ ferent parts are heard as there are performers, who all at 
*• length unite in confohance, with organic fweetnefs In the 
“ northern parts of Great Britain, beyond the Humber, on 
“ the borders of YorkQiire, the inhabitants ufe the fame kind 
“ of fymphonious harmony} except that they only fing in 
two parts, the one murmuring in the bafe, and the other 
“ warbling in the acute or treble. Nor do thefe two nations 
“ practice this kind of (inging fo much by art as habit, which 
“ has rendered it fo natural to them, that neither in Wales, 
“ where they fing in many parts, nor in the North of Eng- 
“ land, where they fing in two parts, is a fimple melody 
‘‘ ever well fung. And, what is dill more wonderful, their 
“ children, as foon as they attempt ufing their voices, fing in 
the fame manner. But as not all the EnglHli fing in this 
“ manner, but thofc only of the North, I believe they had 
“ this art at firft, like their language, from the Danes and 
“ Norwegians, who ufed frequently to invade and to occupy, 
“ for a long time together, thofe parts of the ifland (2).” 

This 


(jr) Giraldut Cambrendi, archdeaeoa, 
and aftemards blfbop of St, Darid's, was 
born about the mi^lc of ibe mb cen- 
tury, and died after the year rato. 

(s) In mafico moJalaminf nan unt/armi^ 
ter at d/ih\ ft4 muUiplicitrr muUifyat mo4i» 
it cantiUnai emitiunt^ a4t^ at in 

iarha canentium^ /cat hate grnti met e/^ 
fact viticas capita^ tet aatiia* carmina dtf~ 
eriminafat vccam n>aria, in anam dtniqa* 
fab B mollis JalceJine hlanJa eonfanantiam 
H erganieam eaavenientia mtlcdiam* In 


Bartalihus qaaaae maloris Britemaia parti- 
bus tram Itamoram^ tberaciqae /nibas 4ag- 
iarum papali qui pants iUm inhabitant /- 
mili cantntie fymptfamaci ataatar harmaniaz 
hints tamen fdlammoda tanoram tH/ertatiis 
et vocam madalanJa n.‘arittatibasy ana ia~ 
ferias fab murmarante^ aittrS vero fuptrni 
demulcentt paritrr et JeJeHante* Kec arte 
tantim fed a/a langa>va et qua/ ia uatarema 
mora Jiatind jam converfa, hate vel ilia /hi 
gens hanc fpecialitatem camparaviti 
aJeb apad atramqae iavaluit et altas jam ra- 

dUn 
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This extraordinary paflagc requires a comment. And firft, 
it may be necefTary, before we reafon upon the circumrtances 
it contains, to be certain of their authenticity. Giraldus Cam- 
brenfis is indeed an author who has been often fuppofed in- 
accurate and fabulous (d); and the glaring improbabilities in 
the above account, with the manifeft ignorance of the fubjc£l 
in queftion, by no means contribute to augment his credibility. 
For whoever is acquainted with the laws of counterpoint, or 
with the firft difficulties attending the pradiice of Tinging in 
parts, can have no exalted idea of the harmony of an un- 
taught crowd, turbo canentium, or fuppofc it to be much better 
than the diflbnant pzans of a good-humoured mob ; in which 
the parts would be as various as the pitch of voices of which 
their chorus was compofed. But how all thefc united at laft 
in the confonance of organic melody, and the foft fweetnefs of 
B mollis, will long remain an impenetrable fccret [b) : 

“ As true no meaning puzzles more than wit." 

With refpedi to what he afferts of the people in Northumberland 
linging in Vwo ports, it is more reconcileable to probability, from 
the circumftances juft mentioned, of the cultivation of muiic in 

iiicft at nihil bU/m^fciier^ nhi muU fentatton of chc In(h hlftory that ever w»t 

tiplitittr nt afud priorti^ wl Jmliem duplt- impofed on any nation in the world. He 
titer $$t nfMd meUite prtferri (on~ hat endeavoured to make the venerable 
/ueverit, Puerh ettam (quid magn admi^ antUjuitic* of the ifl.*r>d a mere fable; 
randmm) et ftri iufantibui^ (turn primum ^ and given occafion to the hidoriana th^c 
fittihui in coMtnj ernmpust) tandem modular came after him, loabufc the world with the 
tienem nb/er^antibut. dintli verb queniam (ame ficTitiout rtlaiiont.” — Keating part 
nen xeneraUier emnn^ Jed ptreaUi/eimm hu- i» p. 1 \, Dr, Sichol/en^ Bifivpef Derry 
ju/meJt •ifAcnm tfuutur nudulalien-iuit credo IrififHi^oricalLihrary^ lft.cdil./Ja^/.i7^4* 
qi^aDadi^{at.DaHii)ttSomxagitn^hMiqni ( 4 ) If by melotiia ory^anica he meant 
partet tilaiinfuLr Jrefuen/iuscctupa>eacdiu' organinedt or harmomrstdt melody, wc may 
titnohtinert/elrbaHt,Ji(tit bquendi q^nitatcaf fuppofc that the Cambro-Britons, in the 
fie canendi proprte/a/em contruxerunt, time of Giraldua CambrenC*, had acquired 

Cambriz Deferiptio, cap. xiii. fomc knowledge in diapbtmks^ or ddlant; 

(a) ** Girnld Cambrenus deferves no which, according to John of Salilbury, an 
roannerof regard or credit to be given him ; elder writer, uai praaifed to great eacefs io 
and hit Chronicle it the moft partial repre- the 1 2th centur)*. 

* The word Danis mnft certainly have been changed for Dadtt by feme earelefii or 
imorant tranienber ; for though the Dames fo often invaded England, who ever beard of 
inc Datutms vifitine this country t 
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that part of the world under Roman mafters, who may probably 
have firft brought over the art of difcant, or aouble Jinging, 
which the newly invented organ had fuggellcd, by the facility 
it aflForded of founding two or more notes at a time ; wliicli 
art, when pra^ifed by voices, was thence called organum, or- 
ganizare. But as to what Giraldus fays of children naturally 
Anging in this manner as foon as they were out of the cradle, 
the reader will afford it what degree of weight he pleafes ; 
for my own part, I muff own that it is not yet admitted into 
my mufical creed. 

If, however, incredulity could be vanquilhed with refpeft to 
the account which Giraldus Cambrenfis gives of the ffate of 
mulic in Wales during the twelfth century, it would be by a 
^ Welch MS. in the poffeffion of Richard Morris, Efq. of the 
Tower, which contains pieces for the harp that are in full bar-^ 
many or counterpoint : they are written in a peculiar notation, 
and fuppofed to be as old as the year i too ; at leaff, fuch is 
the known antiquity of many of the fongs mentioned in the 
colleffion. But whether the tunes and their notation are coeval 
with the words, cannot eafily be proved ; nor is the counter- 
point, though far from correA or elegant, of fo rude a kind as 
to fortify fuch an opinion. 

Some part of “ This MS.” according to a memorandum 
which I found in it, “ was tranfcribed in the time of Charles 
“ the Firft, by Robert ap Huw, of Bodwigen, in the ifle of 
“ Anglefea, from William Penllyn’s Book (<•).” The title 
given to thefe pieces, is Musica. neu Berokiaeth: and a 
note, in Englilh, informs us, that the manufcript contains 
“ the mulic of the Britons, as fettled by a congrcfs, or meet- 

CacrwYs in North Wal«, where be wt» 
one of the Chit/ JRnrM anti Tnuhert 
of InfrumtHtttl Pennant's Tour in 

Noah Walei, >;73> printed < 778 * 

“ ing 


(r7 The name of WiIJi.im Penll^n is 
recorded among the fuccrfitjl candid.-itet 
on the harp, at the EiJiedJfody or fcflton 
of (he bards and minllrels, .ippointed in 
ihc ninth year of Queen Elizabeth, at 
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“ ing of tnafters of muGc, by order of Gryffydd ap Cynan, 
*• prince of Wales, about the year 1 1 oc, with feme of the moft 

ancient pieces of the Britons, Aippofed to have been handed 
" down to us from the BritiOt bards. 

This mufic is written in a notation by letters of the alpha- 
bet, fomewhat refembling the tablature for the lute ; but with- 
out lines, except a fingle line to feparate the treble from t]|e 
bafe [d). 

In the notation, double;^ feems the lowed note; then the 
fird feven letters of the alphabet are written thus, gi, at, it, 
C», Si, di, ft ; and the next feptenary thus, with a daOi over 
each letter, ft g, 0, b, c, d, e. If thefe letters reprefent the 
fame founds as at prefent, we find fome fuch chords as are ad- 
mitted in modern harmony ; but others frequently occur that 
are mere jargon. 

Many of the bafes, or accompaniments to the melodiea 

• S* a 

begin with the chord of C inverted : C> Thefe chords and me- 

r* 

Indies are leflbns for young pra£litioners on the harp ; and 
are faid to be the exercifes and irial-pieccs which were required 
to be performed by the candidates for mufical degrees, and for 
the diver harp. Among the fird twenty-four leflbns of this 
kind, fome few are eafy to decypher, as No. XI. and XVII. 
which 1 (hall give here as fpecimsns of this notation, explained 
in modern mufical ebaraders. 


(J) Tbc Uoet ntdc uTe of in the tib* 
huurc for (be lute, Bad formerly for the 
itttr, the viol da braccia, and the viol 
gamba, are reprefen lationi of the 
ilringB of iKofe initrumentt; the leitert 
imply (be freii which divide the finger- 
board into femitooes ; and the nocet over 
the lioek poiii( out the time of each (bond 
in cbe melody. The firfi, or higbefi 
firing, it fornetimei A, in unifoo with 
the iecond Ariog of the violin, and fome* 
tifflca G beW it. If A be the pitchy 


the following it the du^ctiUturdt^ or tun* 



If G, the diihin<i:e between tlie firings ia- 

thc fame : that is, 41b, 4th, 3d, 41b, and 
4th, as thus : 



No. 
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No. xr. 


liar S'iufeeji wiinn ioiioil 


J i _ 1 

5 r S' r r fi- 

M 1 t 

a. a. a, a. 

A iA i 

O' h. a.Of’ 0. 

r 

61 »i »t 

n n n 

$• 9‘ r 

t (• 

h ^ ^ h 

01 fi 01 ^ 

n n 

y/ ^ Cl 



No. XVII. 


r r r r 


W M &1 W 
n n n n 

91 91 9> P 


^ S 

r ;?lr i 

ff 0 fi ft 

SI h ^ 

h h h 'h 

b1 il bl fi 

n ^ n ^ 
gi h qt 01 
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.5 ~b J 
r r r r 

if 

Hh.h 

s s » 

r r r 

di ^ di &i 

n n ri n 

7' 9^ 

i i 

h / 

&T Si ^ 

'h h 

M /r W M 
n ^ n ri 
h f 







After twenty- four leflbns, or meafures, as they are called, 
of this kind, there follow twelve variations on a ground bafe. 



n 


■>.1 


This counterpoint, however artlcfs it may feem, is too mo- 
dern for fuch remote anticpiity as is given to it. 1 he falfe 
5th, from B to F, in the firft example, has not been long al- 
lowed in harmony ; and the unprepared 7th, from B to A, in 
the fecond example, is a crudity that has been but very lately 
tolerated. 

That the ancient inhabitants of Wales were great encouragerS' 
of poetry and mufic, cannot be difputcd, as many fpecimens 
of Cambro-Britilh verfifcation of undoubted antiquity flill fub- 
fift ; and that thefe poems, as well as tbofe of ancient Greece, 
and Rome, were originally fung and accompanied w ith inftru- 
ments, is very natural and reafonable to believe •, but that a 

rude 
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rude and uncivilized people, driven into a mountainous and 
barren country, without commerce or communication with the 
reft of Europe, (hould invent counterpoint , and cultivate har- 
mony, at a period when it was unknown to the moft polilhed 
and refined inhabitants of the earth, ftill remains a problem of 
difficult folution. 

1 fhall give a farther account of this curious MS. when I 
come to fpeak of national mujic, and the eftablifhmcnt of mu- 
fical games or contefts in Wales, before any other mufic feems 
to have been much cultivated in the reft of the ifland, except 
the Ecclefiaftical or Gregorian chant, which the Britons, driven 
into the mountains of Wales by the Saxons, feem to have been 
very unwilling to receive from the Roman mifOonaries that 
were fent over to convert their conquerors (e). 

It will be much eafier to trace the art of counterpoint in 
France, than in Italy or England, as the French have preferred 
more monhifh records than either of the other countries. For 
the Italians, who both fpeak and write lefs than the French on 
common and familiar fubje^s, have befides had their towns 
and monafteries more frequently pillaged and deftroyed by in- 
vaders. And in England, at the time of the reformation, and 
during our civil wars in the laft century, every thing which 
had the moft minute connexion with Popery was devoted to 
the flames. 

The firft organ we hear of in France was of Greek con- 
ftrudion, and fent thither in 757, as a prefent to King Pepin, 
father of Charlemagne, by the Emperor Conftantine Vlth. [f). 


(<>) The Brindi annali and fongi aferibe, 
with great refentment, the Raughter of 
the nionks at B.nngor, by Ethelbert, king 
of Kentf to the iniHgation of Au^bn the 
monk, on account of their having refufed 
to fubmit to the jurUUifbon of Pope Ore- 
fory» and the renlanont he proposed. 

if) See ^ 66. This tkfi mav perhaps 
be rendered raorc worthy of crcaence, by 


the affertton of Walter Odiogtoo, of Eve* 
(hatHf a mufical writcrof the i ^th century, 
who, in his craft De Spf%ui4tionf Mufeat, 
fays, that Aita* D0miui 757, rvnit Or^a- ' 
Mum ^ima im FraHCtam mij/um a 
Ftgc Gr^C»rnm Pipin* imperaUri, Of thit 
MS. which it in Beoe*t Coll. Catnb. a 
more particubr account will be giveii here* 
alter. 

This 
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This inftrument feems to have been regarded in France as a 
very extraordinary and enchanting piece of mcchanifm ; for 
vie are told by Notker, the monk of St. Gal, in Switzerland, 
a writer of the tenth century, that Charlemagne, in order to 
procure another, fent ainbaffadora to the Emperor Michael, at 
Conllantinople, purpofely to folicit fo precious a gift. And 
this organ, after its arrival, is deferibed in fuch a manner as 
not to be miilaken. Indeed it feems to have had imitative 
powers equal to thofe produced by diEFerent Aops in modern 
organs (g). 

It is the opinion of Mabillon (<), that “ this inftrument 
“ contributed greatly to the perfefling the Gregorian chant in 
“ France, as it is certain that the ufe of the organ pafled from 
“ the king’s chapel, where that had been placed which came 
“ from Conftantinople, to different churches of the kingdom, 
“ before it was common in Italy, England, or Germany.” 
However, the reception of this kind of inftrument into the 
church at Verona, during the fame reign, is recorded in fomc 
charters mentioned by Vg/ie/lo (/'). 

it may be fuppofed that this oriental organ was neither imi- 
tated in its conftrudtion, nor ufed with any great {kill, immedi- 
ately after its arrival j fo that its effedls in fuggefting counter- 
point could fcarcely have appeared before the arrival of the 
muficians fent into France by Pope Adrian at the latter end of 
the eighth century. After which time, however, frequent at- 
tempts at a bagpipe-kind of harmony arc preferved in ancient 
miffals and mufical tradls, of which I {hall give fomc account. 

The Abbe L.c Beuf, who, in the year 1734. was appointed 
by the archbilhop of Paris to corredl: and fuperintend the 

(jf) AdJnxrruttt itixm ildem »mnt trui iaatam, garruiitatffn verp fyra Tti 
gfpui organorum» /t'd ft variaram rermm nmhaiif JuLeMne (Dc CJirvlu 

j'tcum ft prccipuc iUud niuriconjrn or> Magno» c^p* lo.) 

ganum prxilantitTitnum, fUiiis ex are (L) An* 1. 23. n. a9, 29* 

fpUihuf^mt tauunU^ per (/) Tom. v. p. 654, 610. Da Can* 

ftreai mire perjlantihui^ rugitu quuiemy t$$u^ givun^ Clojf* Lat, 

VoL. II. chants 
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chants in the new edition of a breviary and miflal for the ufe 
of his diocefe, publilhed, in the year 1741 » an admirable 
Hijlorical Trtatije on EccUfiaflicul Chanting', which he drew up 
while he was vifiting different parts of the kingdom, in order 
to collate MSS. and reftore pnrity to the corrupted melodies of 
the church. This writer has neither evaded nor flightly dif- 
cuffed points of difficult folution, but, on the contrary, has 
fedttloufly fought, and, with no lefs fagacity and learning than 
diligence, generally explained them to the fatisfadion of his 
readers. Indeed, he is one of the few writers on the fubjeff, 
whom I have examined, who has fought information at the 
fdUrce, and not contented himfelf with the muddy ffream of 
fecond-hand fcience. 

With the afliftance of this diligent and judicious writer, it is- 
not difficult to form a kind of genealogical chain, or feries of 
ecclefiaftical muficians, from the time of Charlemagne, when 
the Roman chant was firft eftabliffied in France, to that of 
Guido ; that is, from the eighth to the eleventh century. 

Remi of Auxerre, the moft learned perfonage in the Latin 
church, at the end of the ninth century, has left behind him 
a-Commentary on the Mufical Treatife of Martianus Capella, 
which is ftill fubfifling among tbe MSS. in the king of France’s- 
library. No. 5'?04. He aetjuired his fcience from Heric. 
Heric was the difciple of Rabaniis, and Hayman of Halber- 
fladt, who had converfed with the Roman fingers fent into 
France by Pope Adrian. 

Hubald, Hucbald, or Hugbald, a monk of St. Amand, In 
Flanders, who preceded Guido more than one hundred years, 
was ootemporary with Remi, and author of a treatife on muGc, 
which is Hill fubfifling in the king of France’s library, under 
the title of Enchtridion Mujica, No. 7202, tranferibed in the 
eleventh century. In this work there is a kind of gammut, or 
expedient for delineating the feveral founds of the fcale, in a 
way wholly different from his predeceflTors (k)-, but the method 


(a) p. 36 of this vol* 


of 
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of Guido not only fuperfeded this, but, by degrees, effaced 
the knowledge and remembrance of every other that had been 
adopted in the different countries and convents of Europe. 
However, the aukward attempts at fioging in confonance, 
which appear in this trad, are curious, and clearly prove that 
Guido neither invented, nor, rude as it was before his time, 
much contributed to the improvement of this art. 

Hubald places the whole force of his diaphonics, or har- 
mony, upon fourths and fifths. The following fragment of 
canto fermo has been already given, p. 35, as an example of 
notation, by Odo. I did not then fufped that the fyllables, 
placed over each other between the lines, were meant as coun- 
terpoint, till I faw them given as fuch, and reduced to com- 
mon notes by the prince abbot of St. Blaife (/), who truly ob- 
ferves, that it is fuch harmony as will not only offend the car, 
but fet our teeth on edge. 



, ■, ■■■■ ■ 

Tu pa-tris fem-pi-tcr-nus es fi - li - us. 


(/) Vt Ecclef. ton), ii. p. lu. 

0^2 


The 
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The good monk fays, if to thcfe two parts, two more arc 
added in the oflave, the harmony will be complete : and then 
writes, after his manner, the fame fragment of melody over 
again, with a very fmall change at the end in the accompani- 
ment, which he calls Organum. Though it is eafy for a pro- 
feifed mullcian to divine what a ftrange effcdl fuch a combi- 
nation of founds would have, yet 1 fliall prefent it in fcore, 
for the fatisfaftion of others, who may have a greater reve- 
rence for antiquity. 


Org. 


1 ^ 


gr»z=»--», 

Tu pa-tris fem-pi-ter-nus es fi - li - us. 


Prin.fe 


iftr 


Prg. ^ 


Tu pa-tris, &c. 

-m-rn — M— W— «— Hi— M, 


Tu pa-tris, &c. 


Tu pa-tria fem - pi - tcr-nus es fi - li 


us. 


After giving this example, he grows bolder by degrees, and 
in chap. XV. ventures to make a tranfient ufe of a ad and 
3d ; then, having feafied his cars with a fuccellion of feven 
4ths, he makes the principal voice part, and what he calls the 
Organum, end in unifon, as thus : 


Rex 
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T 

mine/ \ 

“n II 

tidi/ 

\di 

T 

do/ 

\di 11 

ni/ 

\que 

S 

li/ maris 

\ "'ll 

nis/ fquali\ 

\ li 

T" 

c«/ mine / 

un\fo/|| 

ta/ tidi / 

\di fo/ 

r 

Hex cmli do / 

di/ ||Tytanis ni / 

\quc/ 



r— 1 

SH 




SI 

wwamm 

mmm_m 

tZW 


sss 


IBS 

— 

K« 

[jQIII 

mmm 

iDamine 

— 

marts 

— 


- 

1U« 







Pa 








1 J 

Kcx 

c<e-li 

Dominc 

maris, 

&c. 




At length, growing ftill more daring, in the eighteenth 
chapter, the queftion is, ** How much higher the principal 
“ melody may go than the organum f" And he determines the 
point, that while one voice remains in the fame tone, the 
other may wander about at its pleafurc. The fucceffion of 
four thirds in the following example, renders it more like 
mude of this world, in point of harmony, than any of the 
reft ; and, indeed, a very few alterations in the under part 
would make the whole fragment fupportable to modern ears. 


5 


PiriKiSq 

n ■ If 



■"1 

3 

k=\ 

Te 
. 1 

— — — 1 

1 1 - j 

hu-mi-les 

fa-mu-li 

1 —I 

1 modulis 

ve-ne ran do 

pi -is 

n,- 



1 ^ 



. H 



1 ■ w ^ 






1 W 


■ ■W ^ II 


Tc humilcs, &c. {m) 

Thefe 


(m) Hubaldf the rcfj>ct^ablc author oJ 
tbefc curious fpcctmeas of crude harmonv, 
was not only a moficiin btK a poet j and 
so idea may be tonned of his paiiccce and 


perfcverance, if not of Irs genius, fronr 
a circumllance related by Sl^ti'crt,' rhcati- 
ibor of hil life, by which it arf>cars tha 
be vasf]ui2:cd a mjcb cater Jifficulty i 
j^ctr 
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Thcfe examples will fafficiently rtiew the infant flate of" 
counterpoint, previous to the time of Guido, and enable the 
reader to judge whether it was much improved by his difeoveries. 

No writer of eminence, on the fubje^l: of mufic, of vvhofc 
works we have any remains, appears Iretween the time of Hu- 
bald and Guido, except Odo, the abbot of Cluni, in Burgundy, 
whom Mabillon {n) ranks at the head of literature and the 
polite arts at the beginning of the tenth century. He ifudied 
under St. Remi, at Paris, and, among other fciences, applied, 
himfelf fo fuccefsfully to mufic, that he was afterwards regarded 
as the moll learned mufician of his time. He made three fe- 
veral voyages to Rome, in 936, 938, and 942, where, it is 
natural to fuppofe, he acquired a pcrfeifl knowledge of the 
Gregorian chant, and was initiated in all the refinements that 
were then pradlifed in St. Peter’s church and the pontifical chapel. 

Some of his hymns, chants, and anthems, arc Hill preferved 
in the Romifh church (0) ; and there arc two copies of a MS. 
tradl upon mufic, of his writing, in the king of France’s li- 
brary at Paris (/>). They are in feparate volumes, and both • 
bound up with many other ancient mufical treatifes. There is 
a tradl of great antiquity in the library of Baliol college. Ox- " 
ford, which, by the init’ial fentence, eji mufica f I once 

imagined to have been written by Odo ; but am now convinced 
that it is the work of Guido himfelf : for, upon carefully pe- 
rufing, and collating it with the extrads I had made from the 
E.nchiridion of Odo, in the libraries of the king of France, and 


jioctry than the Llppogramnuitiils of an- 
tKjuity ever attempted ; for they only ex- 
communicated a fmgle letter of the alpha- 
hex from a ttholc poem ; but this deter- 
mined monk compofed three hundred 
verfes in praife ot MaU^tr/s, which he 
addrellbd to the emperor Charles the Bald, 
and in which he obliged the letter C to 
take the lead in every word, as the initial 
of his oatron’s name and infirmity : Caro- 
luiCalvUa, as thus: 

CsrrniM Clarijgnx Calvij CarUatc Ca-’n'TM* 


(ff) jiAt SoJtS* S. tom. vii* 

p. 126. 

(«) ITiJI, Liucr, de FroMCt-, tom. vu 

p. 

( 6 ) Tiiaic^ui df idujtca^ No. 7 2 1 1 , 
witQ this memorandum : C^dex mimhra^ 
. nactuiy plim Colbtrtinuiy partim dMdtcinta^ 
partim decim* ttHifi vldttar txaratuu 
Aud No. 7369, where it hasanother titles 
Odonii Ahhatii^ EochiridiuA dt Mufica* 

elfewhere, 
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elfcwhere, as well as with the quotations from it in the 
Mufical HiQories of Padre Martini and the Abbot Gerbert, I 
find it to be totally a different work, agreeing in nothing but 
tlie initial queflion. It contains infiruflions for meafuring mu- 
fical intervals by the Monochord, and a Formulary of the Ec- 
clefiaflical Tones. It is given to Guido in the Vatican library(j); 
and in the Saville fiudy, at Oxford, there is a printed copy of 
part of it, under the fame name (r). 

But the moft beautiful and perfeft copy which I have feen, 
and which perhaps can now be found, of the fcarce and cu- 
rious trails upon mufic, by the venerable monk Hubald, of St. 
Amand, and St. Odo, abbot of Cluni, fubfifis in the library 
of Bene’t college, Cambridge, under a title which is not likely 
to difeover the real author of thefe trails, and to the know- 
legc of which nothing but the having feen them in other libra- 
ries on the continent could have led me. I had long fince 
been told of a very ancient and valuable mufical MS. in this 
curious library, but was unable to examine it till very lately, 
which I did with great care and fatisfailion, as it contains the 
two moft ancient treatifes on modern mufic, in which any men- 
tion is made of finging in parts. 

The number of this MS. in the excellent catalogue lately 
publifhed, is CCLX (r), where it is entitled Mu/ica Hogcri.Jhe 
Kxctrptfones Hogeri Abbath ■ex Antoribus Mujicte Artis : “ The 
•* Mufic of Hogerus, or Extra<fls from Writers on the Art of 
** Mufic, by the Abbot Hogerus." Who this abbot was, or 
when he lived, will not now be cafily difeovered. His name 
has long puzzled the learned : and I find, among the letters 

(«) K(W M96. GuidnnU Arenni sZr copVt b tranrcnbcii to the roUunc at 
IfSmJisst tfi the Micrologui of Outdo J txpluit Mujifa 

V/m et CsmJlJtMiisiu /kb Dialect* 

jmm dfnuo tth Andrta Rtlyi^ard0 3^1. Vfrd^hcr ctiunJi &C. 

NintmontAJis. 1604. The (%) C(hltx /Mfmbtmtutus in fyf'A't* 

in Baliol coUc)^ library, which is more xtshi ^ent,i aV.lu: aKnii txaiattn, 

than double the length of the prhued 
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ot Baptifta Doni (/), that this MS. was the fubje£I of a corrc- 
iiwndence betweea him and Dr. Thomas Rigel, of London, in 
the year 1639(a). Doni, who had emilfaries at this time all 
over Europe, in fearch of mufical curiolitics, upon hearing ot 
this extraordinary MS. in his letter to Dr. Rigel concerning it, 
fays, Di Ho^crii abialis excerplts (Jiquidem exjiarent) brevia 
quadam Jpccimina dumtaxat cuperem : quum enim aulor Jit mdii 
platie ignotus, affirmare non aujim, an talsa fmt ejut feriptay ut 
iotas jeribi mereatur. — The Dodor, in his reply to Doni, the 
fame year, tells him, that after making all poUible enquiry in 
the library at Cambridge — Nullum Hogerii feriptum in ea biblio- 
theca inveniri . — Whether this was true, or only a Ihort way of 
getting rid of the trouble incident to fuch enquiries, I know 
not ; but 1 find the book entered in the catalogue that goes 
under the name of Dr. Gale (a), thus : Excerptioncs Roger! 
Eaconi ex aucloribus Mujica Artis. It is pofliblc that this book 
may have been tranferibed by, or for, this wonderful man ; 
and it is the more poflible, as he admitted mufic among his 
iludies, and is faid, by his biographers, to have written Dc 
valore Muftces, pr. Secundum Boetium et caieros auilores. How- 
ever this may have been, the MS. which is beautifully written 
on vellum, and extremely well preferved, contains more than 
it promifes ; for the two mufical treatifes of Hubald and Odo, 
both written in the tenth century, are not given in fragments 
or abfirads, but entire, and unmixed with the writings of any 
other authors. 

And as they are fcarce, and frequently confounded by thofe 
who cite them, I Ihall be fomewhat minute in deferibing their 
contents. The Enchiridion of Hubald, or, as it is fometimes 
called, his treatife De Harmonica Injlitutione, appears firft in 
the volume, and begins, Archytas vero cunBa ratione conjlituem 
non modo fenfum aurium imprimis confonantiis obferuare neglexit. 

(l) For an account of thii writer, fee rarlum. Florcntiir, 

▼ol. i. p. 116. (x) Librtrum Manu/ertptomm 

fa) JO, Bapt. Donii Ctmmtrciitm 1697. Fol. No. 1466. 189, 

Verum 
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Verum et jam maxime intra Tetrachordorum dhifionem rotionem 
ftcutus eft. All is i la Grec in this treatife, and reduced to the 
tetrachords, as the titles of fome of the chapters will (hew. 

De pthongorum ftgurhf et quare ftnt oSlodecim. 

Unde dicatur tetrachordum finalium et caterorum. 

^are unum folum tetrachordum Jub ftnalibus et duo 

Supra. 

^od diftet inter authentos et minoret tonot. 

But the chief peculiarities of this manufcript, are the fpeci- 
mens of counterpoint, fuch as have already been given under 
the title of Diaphontcs, or Organizing ; and the ftrange no- 
tation, of which an example has been inferted, p. 33, from 
Padre Martini, who had taken it from a MS. which was erro- 
neoully afcribed to Odo. 

It appears, upon a careful examination of this trafl, that 
the uncommon charaders ufed by Hubald, as (igns of the ec- 
clefiallical modes, are likewife the muQcal notes with which he 
writes his chants : and of thefe he has fifteen to exprefs the 
double oiSlave, all differing from each other by fome flight 
peculiarity. See plate, p. 95, No. 3, where they are inferted, 
on account of their Angular forms, with the correfpondent 
literal notation in prefent ufe. 

This notation, and the ap{>el]ation5 given to the eccleflaflical 
modes, are fo nearly what the modern Greeks flill ufe, that 
their origin feems clearly pointed out. In fpeaking of the 
four authentic modes or tones, he fays : 


Primut qui et gravijjimtu Greece Protos dicitur vel Archos. 
y/’ Secundus Deuteros tono diftans a Protos. 

Tertius Tritos femitono diftans a Deutero. 
partus Tctardos tono diftans a 'Trito. 


VoL. II. 


R 


Thefe 
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Thefe charadters, which arc Irequently ufed for plain-chant 
without lines, have generally one of the two letters, T, S, 
at the fide of each, to indicate the tones and jemitones. 

He has a chapter de Symphoniis, which inculcates the fame 
dodrine as Guido's chapter De Diaphonia. He fays there arc 
three kinds of fymphony, in the 4th, 5th, and 8th } and that 
as the combination of fome letters and fyllables is more pleaf- 
ing to the ear than others, fo it is wkh founds in mufic. All 
mixtures are not equally fweet. 

He then deferibes Diateffaron Symphonia^ Diapente Symphonia, 
and Diapajhn Symphonia {y) ; and, after giving examples in his 
peculiar notation, of thefe three kinds of fymphony, his next 
chapter has for title, £>uomodo ex Simplicibus Symphoniis alia 
Compnnuntur. 

This permillion only extends to the diapafon and diatelTaron, 
diapafon and diapente, difdiapafon, &c. or fymphony in the 
I ith, i2th, and 15th. 

Then a circular diagram is given of their relations. Hubald, 
however, fays, that the mdft pleafing of all fymphonies is in 
the oftave or diapafon — Maxima Symphonia Diapafon dicitur^ 
quod mca perfeSlior cateris confonantia fiat (2:). 

There are many curious paflages in this treatife ; but as great 
life has been made of it already, in defcribing attempts at 
counterpoint, previous to the time of Guido, I fhall only men- 
tion fuch circumflances, and give the titles of fuch chapters, 
as will beft afeertain its identity with that in the king of 
France’s pofleffion, and eftablifti its exiftence in one of our 
own libraries, where it maybe confulted by diligent and curious 
enquirers into the (late of the arts during this dark period. 

In this work I found the fame diagram, with the fame lateral 
charadlers, as arc already exhibited in this vol. p. 3 5. After which 


f jr) The (inEpng in a fucce^ion of 4th* 
ana cthi was afterwards called, in France, 
Dia^ffaronarr and 

(a) Symphony ia the oSUvt U iUU moil 


pletfiog to uncultivated ears ; but how 
any cars couU ever be plcafcd with fym- 
phony in 4tki or 5ihs, U now difficult to 
imagme. 

WC 
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we have a diagram of tran/p«^tion — Modum unumquemque in 
slium tranj'mutare, ita — exadlly the fame at tliat which is 
printed from P. Martini, at the bottom of the fame page. 

In his next chapter, the title of which is De preprietate 
Symphoniarum, Hubatd fpeaks of diaphonia and organum, as 
fynonimous with fymphony ; and this is a full confirmation of 
what has been often advanced in the prefent chapter, ** that 
“ neither Guido, nor any mufical writers of the middle ages, 
'• by the word organum ever meant the inflrument, or a part to 
“ be played on the infirument, which we now call an Oa G A N (a).’’ 

His next chapter is De auSliore Diaphonia per DiattJ'aron 
tju/que deferiptio ; to illuftrate which augmentation, he doubles 
each part in the o^ave } that is, doubles the voice part and the 
organum (^). 

Then follows a defeription of double diaphonics in the 5th— 
Diaphonia jiublioris per Diapente\ an example of which is 
given in four parts, to thefe words : Sit gloria Domini in Jacula 
latabitur in operibm fuis. 

The title of the next chapter excites curiofity: ^uodde his Ptho- 
lemaum fenfijfe Boetius -But this is only the old difputc, 

whether the 1 ith, or odave of the 4th, is a concord ; and 
Hubald determines it againft thofe ancients who refufed it a 
place among confonant intervals, alTerting, that by doubling 
the parts in the oftave, a feries of elevenths has a very good 
eSeCt- 

It is in the next chapter that he hazards other intervals than 
4ths, 5ths, or ilths, and that he ufes a tranfient 2d, and 3d, 
lx>th major and minor. The title of this chapter is, ^0 modo 
altiora, modo fubmijjiora loca Organum petat. The example of 
what he imagined to be fuch licentious counterpoint, has been 
already given, p. 1 1 9, to thefe words : T« humlles, &c. 

(tf) — foDO ; hut •mnium tji /ympf/aniimm 
etfunt^ id tjl% iicdt m'vutb ummunt^ in Oi4t(fJdr$it Organu t mth 

Jtft in unum cantnda prtft.^uamttr, natnr fxfmplum. Vtpnte ad JttVjunQnm 

Hdic namane fitam d/api'aniam cantiU* dtffr-ptisntm dunlus Jems inttrpiejiias nuartn 
ausm, evtl ^u«U Organum nMmup^ntt loan in nnnm tanndo vnx vnd 
DiHa auttm Dit^f> 0 nia^ qued nen nKifermi (£) Step. U8. 
iianarn Jid cnsudiiin CQ!XCOX^\Xcv dif- ^ 

R 2 In 
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In his lad chapter, which is an Eloge upon Mufic, he tells 
the dory of Orpheus’s defcent into hell to fetch his wife Eury> 
dice ; but fays, that the moderns, confining their mufic to the- 
praife of God, pretend to no fuch powers. He therefore 
leaves to Boethius the relation of its marvellous effe^s in an» 
cient times. 

We come now to the celebrated Enchiridion of Odo, which 
is written in dialogue, and mentioned with refpe£t, even by 
Guido himfelf. Incipit Scholium Enchiridij de Arte Mujica, 
The dialogue is between a mailer and his difciple (r). 

The diagrams and mufical examples are all given in the 
lame characters as thofe of Hubald: See plate p. 95. No. 3. 
His doctrine of the tones, or ecclefiallical modes, is illullrated 
by innumerable fpecimcns in this kind of notation. 

In this treatife, the barbarous and unmeaning words, in 
Gothic letters, occur, which the Greek church ufed during the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, to characterize the modes 
or tones : nonanoeane, nobane, noioeane, anoais, dec. 
of which the abbreviations or figns are given on the left fide 
of the fpecimen of this fpecies of notation, p. 35. 

Terms like thefe are Hill retained by the modern Greeks in- 
their ecclefiallical mufic, as I find by Leo Allatius, and by the 
Abate Martini’s papers ; the intonations of the eight ecclefi- 
allical modes, for inllance, are fung to the following words r 
ANANES, NEANES, NANA, AOIA ; ANEANES, NEANES, AANES,. 
'Meaoie: each beginning upon one of the following Ibunds of 
our fcale : A, B, C, D, B, F, G. 

The entablature, or notation of Hubald and Odo, very much »• 
refemble each other, as does their counterpoint ; indeed thefe 
ecclefiallics were not only cotemporaries, and friends, but dif- 
ciples of Remi, monk of St. German d’Auxerre ; and Odo, the. 
youngeft of the two, furvived Hubald but twelve years *. 


(c) Pr. D. Mujica ^id tjt f M. Bene 
msdulaudi feirntia, D. Bent modular 
fuid efi f M« Meloi Jkavi /one modtrari. 
By ifae title of thti tra^i Scholium En- 
thiridii^ a$ vcU as by the notation and 


counterpoint it contain, it feemt as if it 
had been intended by Odo as a Commea* 
lary ujxin the Euchiridiuu of Hubald. 

* Hubald died in 930, at near 90 years 
of age ; and Odo in 943^ aged 64* 

The 


' \ 
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TBe firfl: part of thU trad ends thus : Praterea tt grata 
Symphoniarunt commixtio maximam Juavitattm cantilenu aJjicet. 

And in the fecond part he proceeds to the explanation of 
this extraordinary fymphonic fweetnefs 5 which he tells his dif- 
ciple, confifts in the pleafing mixture of certain founds, fuch 
as the o.'iave, 5th, 4th, &c. (</). 

Then follow examples of organizing in all his fix concords, 
which are only thofe of the ancients, 4th, 5th, 8th, nth, 1 2th,. 
and I sth ; and in giving an example in four parts, where he 
doubles the organum and principal part to thefe words, AW 
qui vwimuj, they move conftantly in thefe intervals, unifon, 
4th, Sth, and 1 1 th. 

Tlie author next proceeds to give the ratio of founds, and to 
(hew the alliance between mufic and mathematics, calling arith- 
metic the mother of mulical tones (r). 

He afterwards treats of the proportions of flutes or mulical' 
pipes, to which he applies his harmonics, 

1 he lad chapter is a fummary of the tones or modes of 
eanto fermo(y ); and here, as elfewhere, his examples are al- 
ways in the fame hieroglyphic notation ; NO y A jT NO JP. 
E/ A//NI1— &C. 

This laft chapter is not quite perfed 5 the tranfcriber hav- 
ing omitted fomc of the mufical examples and diagrams. Only 
fix of the eight modes are hnilhed. 1 he feventh, however, is 
begun, and not more than one, or two pages, at mod, can be 
wanting to complete thefe two fcarce and valuable relics ot the 
drd eifays at modem harmony ; which, however rude, uncouth, 
and barbarous, continued in the church, without offending' 
Chridian ears, for more than three centuries : for the monk. 
Engelbert, who, in the latter end of the thirteenth century, 
at the indigation of his friends [g), wrote a treatife on mufic, 

tells 


(A) D. Symphonia quM tji7 M. Dtdcii 

quarutnUm vtnum qaamm tret 

J'uMt fiwttlkeit hiapafoKy Dtafcate, Viauj- 
/erren, eJ'f. 

(e) ^lia in mnfiea cmjui mater eft 

mrithmttUet^ D« /unt matbefts 


pUiuK f M. jiritbmetua^ geametriia^ mnftea^ 
e^rattmia* 

(f) Jneipit ctmmewtarati* hevis de Unit 
et de fdlmit madulaadii* 

(() According (o f’cx. tom. i. Anted, 
the mufical of Eogelbertus Abba»Ad> 
rooiucnfia 
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tells U8, that all regular illfcant confids of the union of 4ths, 
jths, and 8ths. 

It has already been fhevni that this kind of harmony, mi- 
ferable and naiifeous as it would be to our palates, did not of- 
fend Guido ; on the contrary, he recommends the regular fuc- 
ceflion of fourths above all other concords (/;), to excite and 
exprcfs plcafure and jubilation. Nor do any advances or at- 
tempts at variety feem to have been made in counterpoint from 
the time of Hubald to that of Guido : a period of more than a 
hundred years. 

Indeed it is hardly polhble to examine the lad fpecimen of 
Hubald’s counterpoint, without being adonilhed that no advances 
had been made in the art for a whole century; for, vrith all its 
faults and crudities, it is at lead equal to the bed combinations 
of Guido. But perhaps Hubald’s inventions or improvements 
never efcaped the confines of his convent, or, at moft, were 
only publifhed in his own diocefe j and, like the propofals of 
other ingenious men, whofe views are extenfive, and who an- 
ticipate future difeoveries, they were not adopted or reduced to 
practice in his life-time. His idea that one voice might wan- 
der at plcafure through the fcale, while the other remains fixed, 
fhews him to have been a man of genius and enlarged views, 
who difregarding rules, could penetrate beyond the miferable 
praQice of his time into our Points (Porgut^ Pedali, and multi- 
farious harmony upon a holding note or fingle bafe, and fug- 
geft the principle, at leaft, of the boldeft modern harmony. 
Odo is the only one of his cotemporaries, or fuccefTors, whofe 
writings have come to my knowlege, that has imitated his 
notation. 

montenfis thus j Proffer amleormm 

iMjloTititm, The polTai^ alluded to in ihii 
trafl U giten by the abbot of St. Blaife, in 
the fecond volume of hii Hillory of Church 
Mufic, p. 117: (ttufititj tmna 

dtfcanlui hene orJiuati taUttr ft bahmt^ 
tdUttMi diuB 9 rtj^ndent eonj^nandc^ vtl in 
vd ad mtdimm Sa^f 9 n^ /ciUtei 


mhi diateJJarM ft diaptnit fMjmguntnr in jtm 
voct." 

ib) Semifeninm ft diaptnit nfn admitti^ 
mut \ tonum vero rt ditonnm ft ftmiditonum 
cum diatr^itren redpimm t fed ftmiditonum 
in hit infimatum^ diatclTaftJn n>tro optintt 
principacum, Microl. cap. XTiii. 

In 
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la the RawHnfon colledUon of manufcripts at Oxford, of 
which no catalogue has yet been published, there is a didadlic 
poem, entitled yirs Mujica^ which, though anonymous, con- 
tains internal evidence of having been written by Gerbert 
Scholafticus, eledled pope in the year 91^9, by the name of Syl- 
vefter II. It is compofed in Latin monkifh rhyme, except where 
fuch technical terms or rules occurred, as could not polEbly be 
reduced to metre. 

It begins : Art tjl jam utilijfima, 

A phUofophii compojita j 
Art eft vocata muftca, 

Cantus tetius domina j 
Sine qua nec dift'erentia 
mi voeumy vei csncordia. 

At the diftanceof a page from this exordium, we have the 
following proof that Guido was not the fiift who charafterifed 
the loweft found of the mufical fcale by the Greek gamma, 
and that the author of this addition to the Roman literal no- 
tation was unknown, even in the tenth century. 

Gamma in primis poftia 
^tibujdam eft incognita 
Nam r. Gr tecum nomine 
Non ittvenitur in A. B. C. 

The following are the titles of fome of the chapters : De 
Symphonia faciendd, De Organis, De hntinnobulis. See. 1 he 
firft of thefe chapters concerns organizing, or diaphonia ; the 
lecond muftcal injlrumtnts ; and the third relates to bells. One of 
the fucceeding chapters has this title, which points out the author 
of the work: “ Conftantino fuo Gerbertus Scholajlicus." Now 

it 
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It appears, that before Gerbert's exaltation to the papal chair, 
or even to the fee of Rheims, or Ravenna, of both which 
places he was fucccHively archbilhop, he was in Rridf friend- 
ihip with Condantine, monk of Flcuri, afterwards abbot of 
Mici, to whom one of his letters is dill extant *. 

What is placed as the lad chapter of this little work is a 
leparate treatife, of a very few pages, under the title of Rhyth- 
momiichia, or the Battle of Numbers or Figures, which is 
wholly unconnedled with mufic, but which is univerfally al- 
lowed to have been written by Gerbert. It was compofed as 
a kind of Game, foon after the arrival of the Arabian figures or 
ciphers in Europe, for which the author gives rules refembling 
thofc for chefs. It is mentioned by John of Salifbury, in his 
letters f . 

Gerbert, who cultivated mufic very afltduoufly, regarding it 
as the fecond in rank among the liberal arts, mud have acquired 
a confidcrable degree of reputation in it, as the authors of the 
twelfth century gave him the title of Gerbert the Mufician 
He is faid to have been as well {killed in the condrudtion of 
mufical indruments as the ufe of them, particularly the hy- 
draulic Organ. William of Malm{bury fpeaks with wonder 
of the perfedion to which he had brought this indrument, by 
means of blowing it with -warm water 1). 

We fhall now return to the Organ, with the improvements 
in which. Counterpoint, under the name of Organizing, feems 
to have kept pace. 

• Ep:Jl&U ad Cenjiantinum. Fabric. 

Bibl. Med.cf inf* Lattnlt. tom. ill* p. 126. 

f Juh. Sarllb. Epift, Par. i6ii. 410* 

No. aj?. 

X Bern. Pcz. The/, tom. 1. par. 

p. 330. 

II Malm, dt 1 c. 10. p. 

63. The applicatioa of water, tor 
the purpofc of fumiihlng the inftrument 
with wind, may have been the invention 
of Gerbert, though, in all pn>babiUty, he 
h^d follow^ (he principles of Vitruvius 


in couHruftine the inflrument; and we 
may imagine that the invention of betlowi 
foon took pla<% of this contrivance; for 
we hear no more of hydraulic organs after 
this period, except the wretchcti coiitri* 
vances fo called in the grottos of Italy. 

Pope SylveOerll. whofe life is written ' 
by the authors of Litttrajre dt 

France^ who celebrate his virtues, and 
abilities in almoil every fpecies of fciencey 
died 1003, alter Ailing the papal throne 
four years. 

Mura- 
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Muratori (>') fays, that the condrudion of this iudrumcnt, 
in the Weft, was wholly taken from the Greeks, who tried to 
keep it a fecrct; and, according to fome French annaliHs, 
George, a Venetian prieft, in 826, having ftolcn the model, 
carried it to the Emperor Lewis the Pious. But it has already 
been related, p. 66 and 114 of this volume, that the organ 
was firft brought into France from Greece, in 757 ; and there 
feems to have been no neceffity for ftealing the model of an in- 
ftrument for thofe who were already in pofleftion of the inftru- 
ment itfelf. The Romans probably had it from Greece much 
fooner j for, during the long intercourfe between the Greeks 
and Romans, it is hardly credible but that they inuft have ob- 
tained from them the pneumatic organ, as they had the hydrau- 
licon long before. 

Cardinal Bona (/t) fays, that though organs were thought by 
fome writers to have had admillion into the church in the fourth 
century, during the pontificate of Pope Damafus, yet the 
more true and common opinion is, that this honour was firft 
conferred on thefe noble inftruments by Pope Vitalian, about 
the year 660. But this good cardinal, whofe work is much 
celebrated and quoted by mufical writers, conftantly difap- 
pointed me whenever I had recourfe to him for information ; 
he never mounts to the origin of any ufe that has been made 
of mufic in the church, or acquaints us in what it confifted. 
He takes his fcanty information upon truft from common au- 
thors, and feems to have compiled his book in an eafy chair, 
with the true dignity of a cardinal. I know that he is much 
praifed for the fimplicity and fan£tity of his life and manners, 
in fpite of the grandeur and luxury which furrounded him; 
but either his knowledge of facred aotiquities muft have been 

(<) Dijptrt, f»fira U AntUh* ItaL Nip. (I) Di divina Pfalm$dia» Romsr, 
»75*» tom. i. p. 377. 1653. 

Vou II. S very 
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very fuperficial, or his indolence unpardonable : for, in the 
midll of ecclefuflical treafures, and at the fource of information, 
it was natural, from the title of his work, to expedl that he 
would have had recourfe to inediced manuferipts, or, at lead, 
oral tradition, in order to throw a little light upon thofc dark 
corners of facred hiftory which comprife the eftablilhment of 
mufic in churches, and its progrefs in them lince that time ; 
upon'the Bril ufc of organs and other inflruments; the differ- 
ent notation of chants ; extemporary difeant, and written coun- 
terpointj the Hate of the Roman college, or fchool of fingers, 
at the time he wrote ; the origin and progrefs of the facred 
drama or oratorio in mufic, and the permilTion of the eunuchs 
to ling in the pope’s chapel, and the churches in general 
throughout Italy, But of all thefe particulars, interefting to a 
inufical enquirer, the exiftence is fcarcely difcoverable in a 
treatife, which he himfelf tells us, in the title, is historical, 
fymbolical, and learned ; new, curious, and full of erudition j 
and laftly, dedicated to the Virgin Mary ! 

About the time that the organ was received in churches and 
convents, the Gregorian chant began to be organized hj voices, 
in the manner which was afterwards called Difeant ; and the 
fimultaneous correfpondence of that harmonical feries which 
conflitutes concert, or mufic in different parts, has been vari- 
oully exprefled by writers on the fubje^, fince it was firll fug- 
gelled. The moll ancient names given to it by Hubald, Odo, 
and Guido, are Diaphonia, ind Organunti znd Di/cantus, Triplum, 
Sljfadruplum, Diateffaronare, ^intoier, Motetus, Medius, and 
Tenare, arc all words that preceded the term Counterpoint, As 
thole implied tinging upon a plain-fong, extempore’, and con- 
trapunelum, tor it ten harmony. 

It is of fuch importance to the hillory of an art, that the 
origin, etymology, and primitive acceptation of its terms 
Ihould be minutely traced, that 1 hope the curious reader will 

excufe 
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excufe me if I am fomewhat prolix in my endeavours to exe- 
cute this part of my work with cleamcfs and accuracy. 

The Greeks, fo late as the time of Bryennius, the youngcft 
of their mufical writers, who flourilhed about the year 1320, 
made ufe of the word Aiei^avo;, Aietpurln, Dijfonus, Difcordiat 
for diflbnance and difagreement of found. The Latin writers 
upon mudc of the middle ages, however, fucb as Hubald, Odo, 
and Guido, to whom perhaps the Greek language was but im» 
perfeflly known, applied the fame term to a very different pur- 
pofe ; cxprelfing by it nearly what the Greeks meant by 
Sym/)lu>nia, confonance, concord, and agreement of 
founds. With thefe writers Diaphonia and Organum werefyno- 
nimous. The ufe which the ancient Greeks made of the term 
Diaphonia, was to exprefs two founds, which, when heard to- 
gether, were difeordant and difagrteable to the ear; and the 
Latin mufical writers applied the fame term to two concordant 
founds, whofe conftant or frequent coincidence rendered thent 
pleafing to the ear. We muft except St. Ifidore of Seville, who 
flourilhed in the feventh century ; for his definition agrees with 
that of the Greeks (/). 

With refpedl to the term Organum, as ufed by mufical writers 
of the middle ages for a voice part, if we could imagine, when 
the firft organs were ercSed in churches and convents, that each 
of them was furniOied with fuch a ftop as is now called the 

(/) Diapbouia, id dijirefdmtet^ 

w/ Dmfdjpnia /rmptr c»M‘ 

trmria ^ Jit C9H- 

tt DiA:h«nia disjunHiif, Origioum, 
five Kc\'molopanjm. A pafiage trora cbe 
Eochiridion of Htibaldf cap. 13. Dt ^r»- 
prirtattZympltniarum^ will, however, (hew 
io what a diflrrcnt Cenfe he applied the 
\Tord. ^unc id.^ fayi he, pre^itt Sym* 
pl»nict didVHtttr^ tt fumt^ id rjf^ ^ual'ttr 
ttcd/m vtcft ftfe ia Mimm eaaende l>af*fmntf 

P'tje^udtmar, I feet fji Dia- 

pi-enitun %tl ejfuett Organvm 

s 


nuncapamuu Di^a atattm Diaphynia^ jvtJ 
men unifarmi ctutere ttnpel^Jed ctneentu ctm- 
cardittr dijoet: ^med Iktt tmn -um Sym^to- 
mlarum Jit ia diattjfearen tamtn^ 

oc ditptntf idc vomtn ebtimut* Odo aod 
Guido ufe the fame words : Diaphonia 
cum ditJuaHipfum Jenttt^ quam *rw Organum 
•uccamui^ cum ditjunSte ab iuvictm voces 
eoncerditer diffbnaut^ tt dijfenesntrr etmeer* 
daut, ** DiaphonU U the u&ititso diCer* 
ent founds, which we call Qt^ctnum^ and 
which dstTerent founds, though they agrees 
arc diftin^tty heard." 

2 Sefqui~ 
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Se/qmalter, or any other compound flop, confifting of 4ths, 


5ths, and 8ths, thus : 



See. it might not 


only help to account for the introduction of fuch ftrange har- 
mony into the church as that of Hubald, Odo, and Guido, 
hut even give a probable realbn for the name by which it was 
called : for, whether we fuppofe fingers to have imitated fuch 
founds as every ftngk kty produced, or fuch as were produced 
by the fingers from different keys of the organ, it was natural to 
call the part which was added to the plain-fong. Organism, and 
the art of producing it, Organizare (;«). 

The moft ancient authority which Du Cange gives for the 
ufe of the word Difeantus, Difcantare, is from Hugotio of 
Vcrcelli, bilhop of Ferrara, and the firft definer of Decretals, 
who died 12 12 (n). But a fiill higher and better authority is 
that of Franco of Cologne, who, in a manufeript traCf, which 
I have now before me, and of which I fhall give an account in 
the next chapter, defines and applies the word in fuch a man- 
ner, as to leave no doubt of its having been In common ufe 
about the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, for Tinging extempore on a plain fong. The fubjedt of 
the fifth chapter of Franco’s tradl on mufic, which is preferved 
in the Bodleian library at Oxford, 842, f. 49, is Difcant, and 
the agreement of different voices. Here he defines concords and 
difeords, and gives examples in notes of the ufe of both in 
difcant. I am not without my doubts concerning the antiquity 
of Franco’s tradl, but have an indifputablc proof that it was 
written before the year 1283, at which time his definition of 


(»^ according to Du Caoge, (n) Thli author fny$, Dfcanfarf tjl 

U KOH(rt in moHum organ: ; and, among his vaUt cantart^ difeantart et txcantarr^ id 

auth<mtics, he gi»ei the lollowing defini- ry/, difeantart, /\n ancient manufeript 
tion trom x^ktCaiholicon or Ltxicoaof John Greek and Latin GIofTary, in the king of 
de Janua, written in iaS6: Organizare, France*! library, defines it 
Organ* cantare \ *Jotr ou ihanitr en orgrety fsKio ttMTtm* 
orgaaifer ; “ to play or ling liiu the organ.** 

Difeantus 
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Difcantus was quoted by Marchetto da Padua, in a mufical 
treatife called Pomerium in Arte Mujicee Menfurata } where the 
author fays, Di/cantus Jecundum magijlrum Franconem ejl diver- 
forum cantuum confonantia — the agreement of different melodies. 

“ The Roman chanters,” fays the Abbe Lebeuf (o), “ that 
“ were fent into France in the time of Charlemagne, had 
“ taught the French this lecret, who afterwards turned it to 
“ account.” The authors who had before treated the fubje^ 
of plain-fong the mod judicioufly, were Hubald and Odo, the 
difciples of Remi ; and thefe, as well as Guido, fpeak fre- 
quently, in their treatifes, of organizing. Hubald is very full on 
the fubjed in his Enchiridion ; and, by the long defeription he 
gives of it, there can be no doubt but that fome inftrument 
had been ufed in the linging fchools to teach this organization ; 
a name it mud have acquired from the adidance the voice had 
received from the keys of fome fmall organ, which had been 
found more proper than any other indrument to keep voices 
Ready in fudaining two different founds. Hubald fpeaks of 
many confonances, and gives rules for their ufe ; but it does 
not appear, from any thing he fays, that thefe concords were 
as yet ufed in the performance of the church fervice (p). 

The mod ancient proof which the Abbe Lebeuf could find 
of this organization having been admitted in the public fervice 
of the ritual, is a decree of Eudal de Sully, bifhop of Paris, 
in the year j ipS ; which ordains the refpoufes of the fird vef- 
pers on the fead of Circumcifion, and the Benedicamus, to be 
fung in triplo, vel quadruplo, vel organo ; the third and fixth 
refponfes of the fecond vcfpers in organo, vel in triplo vel qua- 


(») Traits fur U Cbaut, EcJtf, 
P- 71 * 

{t) Ouy, a Ccflcrcum abhoc of the 
twelfth century, in exphining the rulcfof 
thU kind of ar^anizatitu^ (ays, Si caKtm 


afxtHeSii dual ei er^anum tn<i^t iuJtf 

//'V/ V9Cf^ df/ifnJrrit im y'myj et trit im 
fuinta^ vrl tirfrntkrit ft trut tf erit 

cum cantu* i hefe arc plainly the concoids 
of 5th and 8ih, 


druplo \ 
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drtipla', »nd the mafs, the refponfes of the Gradual, and the 
Alleluja, to be fung in triplo., vel quadrupb[q). 

Nearly the fame expreffions are found in two places of the 
Necrohgtum, or burial regifter of the church of Paris, quoted 
by Du Cange, in one of which an order appears for the clerks 
who lhall (ing Allelaja in organo, triplo, or quadruph, that is, 
in two, three, or four parts, to be rewarded with fix pence : 
in the other it is faid, that whatever four clerks fhall organize 
AllHaja, on the new feftival of St. 'I hotnas of Canterbury, 
fhall receive fix deniers. The word Orgarrum has been fuppofed, 
by father Dubois, in his Hiftory of the Church of Paris, to 
imply a part compofed on purpofe for the inflruincnt called an 
Organ j but Organum, as has been fufliciently proved, was a 
■general term for a fmgle part, or fecond voice, added to the 
melody of a chant, and fynonimous with duplo ; and fuch is its 
import in the following paflage from the fame manufeript Ne~ 
crotogmm, written in the thirteenth century, which has been 
juft quoted, where, fpeaking of the cftabliftiment of a new 
feftival, it is ordained that the clerks or priefts, who afllft in 
the performance of the mafs, fhall have two pence, and the 
four Organifts of the Alleluja. if they organize-, two pence 
each. The four fingers of the Alleluja arc called Organifts of 
the Alleluja, becaufe they organize the melody of it. 

Now, fo enable the reader to judge of the difficulty of the 
tafk for which the fingers were to be fo magnihcently paid, I 
fhall infert here two or three fhort examples of fimple organiz- 
ing by two voices. 

(ej-) Vhc word, ,nd 

at implied, llri^ly, fmging In 

two parts ; Or^unttm three ; and Or- 

amdruplum^ four parti. Thefe pant 
trere ahenvarot denominated and difpofrd 
in the ftdiowing manner: If the plain fong, 
or principal part, was lung by boys, or wo- 
men, it was always call^ Cantu i $ if by 
men, 7(n0r\ if only one part was added 
•o the ploin-foog, in di/vani^ it was called 


Organunty during feveral centuries after 
the time of Guido: the third parr waa 
called Tripium^ MrJiufy or \ and 

the fourth part ^adruf>lum. In the hx- 
teenth century thefe were generally called 
( antusy or AhuSy and Baf» 

fni. If more parts w'crc added to the bar- 
mooy, they were denominated i^/ir/wand 
Stxtus, 
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In this example the 
hrft five notes are in 
unifon, the next two 
in major jdsi and the 
laft note in unifon. 


Al-le-lu - - - - -ja. 

The following is another Allcluja, from an ancient Gradual, 
in which only the two lad notes before the final are organized 
in 3ds, which was all that the term Organum implied in France, 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries : 
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If at that time a chant was to be in triplo., or organo triple, a 
counter-tenor voice fung an oilave above the firft tenor; and 
if in quadruple, another counter-tenor fung an o£lave above 
the fecond tenor, in the manner already mentioned, p. 118, 
from Hubald ; and this is what was meant by the four Orga- 
nifts of the AlUluja. 

This manner of terminating certain chants dill continues, 
on fcdivals, in the provincial cathedrals of France; where, 
after iinging the chief part of the melody in unifon, the pen- 
, ultima, or lad note but one, is fuilained much longer tlun the 
red in a third. 1 have frequently heard it myfelf in that king- 
dom, but imagined it to be done by way of llourifh, or embel- 
lidiment, by fome of the prieds, not theu knowing it was a 
praAice of fuch high antiquity (r). 

The fear of this being thought a frivolous enquiry by many 
•f roy readers, prevents my purfuing it more minutely ; other- 

wife 


{r} The vulgar faiKlon, which ba»long £umpe« o( making a kind of Aouri/h at a 
fftTaiUil in po^uUr thrcu^lmac erta among .b^illad hngen in our 
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•wife it would be eafy to prove, with the afliftancc of the Abhe 
Lebeuf, that in fotnc French churches, where the organizing 
the plain chant at a clofe has ceafed, the organic, or additional 
part, has frequently been retained in the melody inllcad of the 
original notes ; and this accounts for feveral changes, and, as 
the enemies of innovation call them, corriqitijns, in the Gre- 
gorian chant. Others have been frequently raade in later times 
by Contrapuntifls, who, in adding harmony to the Canto Fermo, 
found the modulation either too difficult, or too uncouth for 
their purpofe. 

'1 he organizing chants in this manner, continued long in 
Fiance as a regale on feftivals. Epifcopal decrees for its ufe on 
fuch occafions, arc found in the ecclcfiaflical archives till the 
middle of the thirteenth century, where, after the invention of 
a time-table, a better kind of counterpoint was introduced. 
But before this important period, it was difeovered that ilic 
finging in thirds might be fuccefsfully pradifed on other occa- 
fions than as an embellifhment at a clofe ; and that even a 
whole chant might be fung in this manner by two voices. An 
infiance of this was fhewn to me at Sens,, in a manufeript of 
the thirteenth century. It is a Credo of the mafs, in which 
the lowed part is the Gregorian chant, and the upper part in 
thirds, fifths, odaves or unifons. At this time fourths feem 
to have been out of favour. No name is given to this fpecies 
of harmony in the MS. but it is entirely of the fame kind as 
that which, by Eudal de Sully, was faid to be in organo, and 
by others of the fame period, in duplo. 

own {Ircets, produces harmony without in* gether, and one holds on the real note, 
tentioo, or being heard by the performers; white the other girct ut a touch of hit 
which is the cate when two arc hngiag to* caAe In the way of at thus i 
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But, in after-times, this embellifljment, or method of har- 
monizing the plain-chant, was called Dtfcantus in Latin, and 
Dechant in French, on account of its being for two voices, 
a double chant. The rules for it feem to have been fettled in the 
thirteenth century : they begin thus, in a MS. of St. Viflor, 
of Paris. “ Whoever would underlland difcant, Ihould know 
“ what it is to double (a melody) when it is in the 5th, and 
“ when in the 8th \ and ought to know what to do when the 
“ chant rifes or falls. If it rife, he fliould give the unifon, if 
“ it fall, the 5th, &c. (r)’’ And this was the infancy of what 
.has fince been called Counterpoint, or, in old Englifli, Faburden. 
If this fpecies of harmony had its admirers, it had likewife 
its enemies, when it was introduced independent of the Gre- 
gorian chant, or when this chant was corrupted by itj and if 
many (latutes remain for celebrating feltivals cum cantu, et dif- 
cantu, d haute voix, d chant et d dechant, there arc others to 
cenfure the art, and keep it within certain bounds. It was 
thought fo licentious at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that the ufe of it was prohibited in the mafs by a bull 
of Pope John the XXIId. 1322. However, there is at the end 
of it this favourable claufe : “ It is not our intention wholly to 
“ prevent the ufe of concords in the facred fcrvice, particularly 
“ on great feftivals, provided the ccdefiaflical chant or plain- 
“ fong be carefully preferved.” The Abbe Lebeuf obferves, 
that thofe who drew up this bull, which is inferted in the body 
of canon laws, erroneoully confined difcant to fourths, fifths, 
and eighths, from the perufal of ancient authors on the fubjefb 
of mufic, particularly CalTiodorus, where they had found the 
following definition : Symphonia eji temperamentum fonitut gra- 
vis ad acutum, vel acuti ad gravem, modulamen efficient. Jive in 

(i) ** vent Jei hantfTt il S* il Jrt^nt prtnJrt U d^uhU 

premitr f^4tvir tjl A»uhlty quant nntf, Sf j7 avaU^ mauf dtvnat prtudrt U 

qfi U quirntf n»te et dauhle ^ U nuitt/me ; quinte &c. 

// 4nit regardfr ft U ebaat maatn avaU* 

Voi. II. T voce, 
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vocf, five in per cujjione. Jive in Jivtu. Siymphonite funt fex : prl~ 
ma, diateffaron : fecunda, diapente : tertia, diapafon. ^arta, 
diapafon et diatejj'eron : quinta, diapafon et diapente ; fexta, dia- 
pafon et diapafon. “ Symphony, or raufic in confonancc, is the 
“ mixing grave founds with acute, or acute with grave, either 
“ in finging or playing upon ftringed or wind inftrurrents. 
“ Symphonic concords arc fix ; the fourth, fifth, and eighth, 
“ with their oftaves (r)." 

There are fevcral curious particulars concerning Dijeant in 
the writings of the celebrated Gerfon, chancellor of the church 
and univerfity of Paris at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. According to him, the ground-work of all Difcant was 
the plain-chant j and, in hisTreatife upon the Education of 
Children for the Choir of Notre Dame, he enjoins a particular 
attention to chanting, counterpoint, and difcant, as the three moft 
elTential branches of their inftrufUon and ftudy (u). He likc- 
wife tells us, that in this cathedral, during his time, the cho- 
rifters were only allowed, hy the Jlatutes, to praflife difcant till 
their voices broke (x). The indefatigable Abbe Lebeuf found, 
in the king of France’s library, the ftatutes here alluded to, 
■which had been framed in the 1 3th century, and from which 
the chancellor had been ordered to make extraffs in 1408. He 
concludes the fourth article of his traff, which relates to 
pfalmody, by informing us that no written difcant was allowed 

(,t) It IS hardly poiDbIc to read this paf- talihut, qu«d ferdant in jjrammattca prc~ 
and not give up the conteH concern* /eHywr, arttnf* mMJtim} infccUJa 
ing ancient counterpoint ; or, at leall, difeantui non eji in nfk^ fed ptr Jiatvta fro- 
reduce it to that meagre kind, of which an hihitus^ falum quoad voces qM mufaftc di- 
cximple has been given in the firil to- cuatur. The Abbe Lebeuf undcrAanda 
lume, P. I4;« thefe laA words at I have tranflated them : 

(m) majfiJicT cantus JiatutU karis doceat Le dlchant id etoit point tn ufagt dans ft 

pneros planmm cantnm frindpaliter^ r/ con- dt Parity et qisau contrairt il etoit defendu 
trapunfhim, et aliquot difeantut honeAot partes ftatutsy am mains a Ngarddesvoix 
^accent and fober melodies. qui avoient le terns dc ia mutacioo. 

(jr) •— faciat tot tantnm infifiert in Traite HiA. fur le Chant Ecclef. p. pa* 

ia 
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in church miiTals or graduals, except for the exercife and im- 
provement of the finging boys (y). 

Denis, the Carthufian, an old writer upon the duty of 
chanters or canons, calls difcant J'raStion de voix ; frittiring the 
voice. This definition feems to have been tranflated by the in- 
habitants of North Britain ; for, in fpeaking of the improve- 
ments made by a perfon who has learned to fing, they would 
fay that the voice was ^ne/y broken. 

The fame Denis, who was called the Extatlc DoSIor, gives 
a pleaiant idea of difcant from an ancient life of St. Scballian, 
in manufeript, where it is compared to the curls, folds, and 
flounces in a female drefs. It hides the meaning of the words, 
as falfe ornaments conceal the fhape and natural beauty of a 
human figure. St. Antoninus, archbifhop of Florence, in the 
, fifteenth century, diflinguilhes this kind of finging entirely 
from the Ambrofian and Gregorian chant ; and fays that he 
was unable to difeover how it gained adinifilon into divine fer- 
vice, for which it was very unfit, as it rather ferved to flatter 
the car than cherilh piety and devotion (:;). But if breaking 
the notes of the plain-chant into melody in this manner with 
one voice, or in one part, while the reft were finging the flow 
and fimplc notes of the original chant, was fo ofFenfive to the 
enemies of novelty and innovation, how much more would 
they have been diflurbed in after-times, when Fugues, Invcr- 
fions. Points, Imitations, and Divifions, were carried on by a 
great number of diflimilar parts, all finging diflierent words, 
from which no more fenfe could be extracted than from a pack 
of hounds in full cry ? 

The definition of an art at one period of time docs not 
prove what it was at another, of much more remote antiquity ; 
nor can any idea of modern harmony be formed from what has 


(jr) dftet im (antm nctulat^ ultilDS c<iit. p. 7*7* 

imriter iwkmiferri pwrrh txctfui ( * ) Buntwidt^ tom, iU. til. 8. ptno 

txttcitatiiMtm/uam, Gcribc, torn. 

T 2 been 
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been faid by Greek and Roman writers upon that of the ancients, 
or even by what Guido, in his Micrologus, has faid or done 
concerning the counterpoint of the middle ages. 

DiJ'cant by the Italians is called Contrappunto alia mente, or 
airimprotiifo. Padre Martini {a) heard this kind of harmony 
a quattro vaci produced in great perfedion at the church of 
St. John Lateran in Rome, 1747. It is called by the French, 
Chant fur It livre, “ To compofe a part upon feeing only the 
" chant upon which it is to be built is very difficult, and re- 
“ quires, fays RoulTcau, great knowlege, habit, and quicknefs 
“ of ear in thofe who pradife it j and the more fo, as the key 
“ is not always fo cafily found as in modern mufic. However, 
“ there are muficians in the church fo well verfed in this kind 
" of finging, that they lead off, and even carry on, fugues 
“ extempore, when the fubjed will allow it, without confound- 
“ ing or encroaching upon the other parts, or committing a 
“ fingle fault in the harmony {J>)" 

An ancient manufcript, written by John Cotton, has fre- 
quently been quoted in this volume : and as it is the moH ample, 
and complete treatife, as well as one of the moll ancient on the 
fubjed of mufic that has been prcferved between the time of 
Guido and Franchinus, it feems here intitled to particular 
notice. 

Padre Martini, who fuppofed that there were only two 
copies of this manufcript fublifting when he wrote the firft vo- 
lume of his hillory, gives the following account of it (e) : Two 
ancient manufcripts of the fame mufical treatife are found in 
the Pauline library at Lelpfic (</), which, in the printed cata- 

Audy for young muncian»» at it facilitated 
extempore playing. But then> as it 
loured no lime for fclc< 51 ing notes or cor* 
reding it obliged the Audent to ac* 

commodate himfelf to*impcrfedioo of de« 
figo and inaccuracy of executioo* 

(c) P. i8^ 

(d) Rep»^ 9 t, !• Series 3. in 

Ibl. No. 10* 

Jogue, 


{a) Saggi 9 £ CantroppMatOf p. 57, No. 
( 0 * 

(^) After this kind of diicant ceafod to 
be pradifed in our church, it was com- 
mon for mufical Audentt to exercife them* 
fclves in Anglng upon a pkin-fong ; and to 
play upon a ground was frequently prac- 
tifed at the oeginning of this century, 
which perhaps was not an unprofitable 
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logue, is attributed to Pope John : Joannis Papa Mujica ai 
Fulgentium Antiflitem ; and the other in the Jefuits library at 
Antwerp, which, in the printed lift of manuferipts in that col- 
ledion, is aferibed, with, perhaps, more reafon, to John Cot- 
ton : Joannis CaUors\% ad Fulgentium Epifc.Anglorum de Mujica : 
and this manufcript having been collated with that at Leipfic, 
appears to be exaftly the fame treatife. Padre Martini quotes 
a long paOage from the eleventh chapter (e), to prove that the 
predominant and charatfteriftic note of a chant ufed to be called 
Tenor, Xrom teneo, 1 hold, or dwell upon Guido ufes the fame 
term (/"). In fpeaking of the high antiquity of the Intonations 
of the Pfalms, which the good Padre Martini believes to have 
come down to the Romifti church by tradition from Kidg 
David, he fays, “ after all poftible diligence, and the moft mi- 
“ nutc enquiry, 1 have not been able to difeover any author who 
*' has given the intonations in notes anterior to John Cotton, 

“ who, probably, flourilhed in the twelfth century.” 

Another copy of this treatife has been lately found in the 
Vatican, No. 1196, amongft the manuferipts of the queen of 
Sweden — Incipit TraSiatus Joannis de Arte Mufica — dedicated 
to the Englilh prelate Fulgcntius. Signor Serra (g), in fpeak- 
ing of this manufcript, fuppofes the author was of no very 
high rank, as he only gives himfelf the title of Servus Servorum 
Dei, and fays, that “ as not only the faints and martyrs Ignatius, 
" Ambrofe, and Gregory, have condefeended to modulate the 
*• chants of the holy church, but as others lefs ancient have been 
“ compofersof mufic, he faw no reafon why he might not aftume 
“ that charafter (//).” Indeed, by the humble title which he gives 
himfelf of Servant of the Servants oj God, I Ihould have fup- 
pofed him to have been a Pope ; for this is the title that all the 

(/) Vh/n^rSf p. 377, (r) /Mtrteimx p. I I ). I {6. 

(f) Mscr^.cip. 15 . Butler, in fpeak- (?') Cap. 17. rtrxm ntt f«lum • 
i»gof being derived from unto,, add*, prtrfafi ( IgnMinSy Amhrojiui^ 
that it wai fo cilled after the invemlon of rinj%) tantmi in fan/id tccUfid mo- 

dircant, “ from the dlttjr or plain^fong in dnUti/unt ; ^cut tt aUi wmUngt onto noftr^ 
motets and anthemt being ufually given ttmpora enmhtnm compofitorti extiteroi fuid 
to that part/* VrincifUi of Mufeky p. 41. nnt ^upque eoMtnm wtot ennttxere am •video. 

fove- 
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ibvercign pontiffs have affe£led fince the time of the firft Gre- 
gory ; which has not efcaped the ridicule of Swift in the Tale 
of a Tub. Indeed, Signor Serra’s argument feems to invali- 
date his conclufion. As to an Englifh bilhop of the name of 
his patron Fulgentius, no one is to be found among all the pre- 
lates of the feveral diocefes of the kingdom. Perhaps he was 
one that had been irregularly elcdted during the contentions be- 
tween the pope and the emperor, or the difgracc of one of our 
kings. As it appears by Dr. Smith’s Life of Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, collector of the manufcripts which go under his name, 
that his family was diftinguifhcd and rcfpedtable fo early as the 
eleventh century, it has fuggefled an idea to Signor Serra, that 
it was our John Cotton of whom Pope Alexander III. fpeaks in 
one of his letters (/), iflfuing a mandate to the canons of his 
convent, not to advance a certain perfon of the fame name to 
the dignity of abbot, on account of his having once embraced 
and fomented the fchifm ; “ for though he was returned to 
“ obedience and united to the church, yet if he were to re- 
“ lapfe, as head of an order, he might have it in his power to 
“ occafi on greater difturbance.” I3ut however that may have 
been, it is certain that his manufeript is of higher antiquity 
than the time of Pope John the XXlId. by whom it has been 
imagined to be written, by fome who have quoted, and fecn it 
quoted, as the produftion of John Pontifex ; for the author 
makes ufc of no other mufical charafters in his Diagram than 
thofe that were ufed in the church foon after the time of Guido, 
with fometimes a red, and fometimes a yellow line ; and with 
thefe ccclefiaftical notes he writes the Neumre, the invention of 
which he aferibes, erroneoufly, to Guido (/i). 

(/) Martenc, »ol. ii. Altx- 

SMtiri ill. No. 384. Canrmic, RemtMjlrat* 

(i) 'SttmA » A divifion or ferici of many 
Botet fung witltout words at the end of aa 
i. e. Smculsrum amt%^ an anthem* 
or Atlcluja* aa a recapltuiatiun of the 
whole melody. The word is frequently 
written ^meums^ and U fuppofed of Greek 
vrigitij JUttust It la defined by 


Gafiurius* Mu/, PraB, Ub. i* cap. 8,— 
Vofum feu noiklarum nuiea refplratiome 
jtrue prtmuncienfiarum aggrfjitath ! the ag* 
gregate of as many founds or notes as can 
ct>ftvenientlybe fuQg in one breath. 
however* were rvot of Guido's invention* as 
both Hubald and Odo fpcak of them long' 
befure hk tune* 
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His treatife confifts of twenty-feven chapters, of which i 
found the iird twelve complete in a manufcript at the Mufeum, 
among many other trads. No. 1297. Vefpafian A 2. In his 
fourth chapter, ^ot Jin! Injirumenta Mufici Sont, he feems to 
mention the harpfichord and organ : In Jambuca, in Juiibus, in 
cimbalis atque in organis. See. But though cimbalo or cembalo is 
Italian for a harpfichord. the author is here neither treating of 
that indrument, nor the cymbalum or cymbal, which has 
been deferibed in the drd volume, p. 519, among the indru> 
ments of the ancients, but of Bells. It feems, however, as if 
the fird bells, which were mctaline vafes, had been named cym~ 
bala, from their refemblance to the indrument of percuflion, fo 
called in high antiquity. 

In chapter V 111 . he explains a difficulty in Guido, not only by 
fpccifying in a particular manner the intervals which were then 
allowed in melody, and the concords ufed in harmony ; but afeer- 
taining both by the fyllablcs taken from the hymn of Paul Diaco- 
nus, which arc here applied to the fird fix notes of the fcale, at a 
period much nearer the time of Guido, than in any other mu- 
fical treatife that has come to my hands. John fays, that the 
means or materials for making melody are nine : The unifon, 
femitone, tone, femiditone, ditonc, diateffaron, diapente, femi- 
tone with the diapente (or flat fixth), and the tone and diapente 
(or major fixth). Of thefe, fix are called concords, and are 
often ufed together in finging. Then he gives examples of 
thefe intervals in folmization, as Vt uf, unit, mi fa, fa mi: ut 
re, rent: ut mi, mint: &c. But his twenty-third chapter is 
of moft importance to the prefent enquiries : its title is De Dia~ 
fhonia, U ejl Organo. In this chapter the word dijfonantia lite- 
rally means founding twice, or a double found, not dlfcord, as 
at prefent— inquit, congrua vocum dijjonantia — Dia- 
phonia is the agreement of different founds. The whole is cu- 
rious — After hit definition is finifhed he adds : ^i canendi mo- 
dus vulgabitur (f. vulgariterj Orgamdm duitur, eo quod vox 

humana 

t I’i' 
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humana apt} dijfonans fimititudinem txprimat inflrumenti quod or- 
ganum vocatur. “ This kind of finging is commonly termed 
“ Organum, becaufe the human voice in founding double notes 
“ refembles the efFcdt produced by the inftrument which is 
“ called an Organ." This is a very ancient definition of the 
word, and puts its meaning wholly out of difpute ; and yet, in 
the title to this chapter, as he makes diaplionia and organum fy- 
nonymous terms, he muft be allowed to fpeak flill more deci- 
fivcly further on, when he fays, Interpretatur autem diaphonia 
dualis vox Jive dissonantia — “ Diaphonia may be defined a. 
“ double voice, or founding twice. 

Several other ancient writers, and Franchinus among the reft, 
agree to this definition (/). 

When, and by whom the terra Counterpoint was firft ufed, it 
is not eafy to difcover. Ducange gives no more ancient autho- 
.rity for the ufe of the word ContrapunSlus, than what he finds in 
the fourth vol. Concil. Hijp. An. 1585. But Franchinus Gafu- 
rius, who wrote in Latin at leaft a century before that period, 
would have furnifhed him not only with the word, but its ufe(«). 

{ 1 ) The Lite Abbe I^beuf, who was fo («) It was a confidenblc dirappomt- 
profound!)’ ikilled in eccleliadicai antiqui* ment to me not to End the name ot Gatu- 
He«, but particularly fuch as concerned rius, or Franchinus^ for he is called by 
facred mubCf quotes the following pajTagc both thefe litJes in rmifical books, cither 
from the records of the convent of St. in Ducange or Fabneius. An authoriry 
Martin de Tours of the year 1241 : Etde- fo good and ib ancient of the ufe of mu- 
htBi organizare invitaitriuMy ver/teuli rr- fjcal terms io the Latin language would 
In the orders for cc- have been more fatUfa^lory to the rca- 
lebraiing a feftival in the thirteenth cen- ders of Ducange, than that of many ob> 
tury at Sens, he Ukewife found in the ca« feure monks which he is obliged to cite: 
thedral book thefe wordi, krJ^nforium aum and Fabrictas, who fo frequently fpcaks of 
Organo. ** If books were not decifwe muftcal tra^ and of their authors, might 
upon this qucEion, fays he, it is certain have furninicd his work and his readers 
that the reception of the organ in churches with a ufeful and inttrclHn^ article, tn 
was not fufhcicntly ancient for it to have giving an account of Gafunus and hU 
been conlianrly ufed in the fervice during writings, which, being chiefly compofed 
the thirteenth century ; and even fincc its in Latin, had a claim to hii notice. I 
gencnl admilTion, it has never been the lhaU, however, try to fupply this deft- 
cufiom to play upon it in the ref^nfes, ciency when I am arrived at the period m 
the graduali, and Allelujahs, which are which he dourilbed. 
fung without accompaniment by choirmcn 
appointed eaprefsiy for that purpofe.** 

Traii^ HiJI, fur U Cbunt JiscU/* p. 

The 
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The term ConirapunSlum, or deliberate and regular icntten 
harmony, has already been explained *, and we have juft given 
an iqllance of its having been ufed by the Chancellor Gerfon, 
at Icaft a century before Franchinus. 

Among the Vatican MSS. there is a treatife on Counter- 
point, by Profdocimus dc Beldemandis, written in 1412, of 
which farther notice will be taken hereafter ; and one attri- 
buted to John de Muris, on the fame fubjeift, much earlier, for 
he is allowed by Fabricius and others to have flouriihed in 
1330. I'his brings the term Counterpoint nearer the time of 
Guido than any other writer on the fubje£t that 1 have been 
able to find. 

It has been already obferved, in the preceding chapter, that 
mufic in the half-barbarous ages was in fuch great eftimation« 
that whoever cultivated letters thought it likcwife ncceftary to 
apply clofcly to mufic : and it Teems to have been as difgraceful 
then for learned men to be ignorant of it, as for perfons of 
birth and fortune now not to be able to write or read. Wc 
have already feen, p. 62, that Alfred thought it neceflary to 
enjoin and encourage the ftudy of mufic among liberal arts in his 
new univerfity, where it was ranked as the fecond branch of 
mathematics. The monks and clergy in general cultivated it 
as ncceftary to their profeftion ; but it dues not appear that 
either the practice or theory of the art was much advanced by 
all this ftudy and application, at leaft till after the Time-table 
was fettled j for whatever trouble they gave thcmfelves in cul- 
tivating it, or whatever pleafure the pradice of it in their 
daily duty, as well as recreation, afforded them, it is certain 
that its progrefs was very inconfiderable ; and however barba- 
rous and wretched may have been the melody and harmony of 
fecular fongs of the fame period, yet both feem always fuperior 
to thofe of the church (n). The abbot of St. Blafius has 

given ■ 

* See p. 36, ooce (#). feffion in the church of Rome ; and moil 

(fij Mufic hat, ht^ver, at all timet ot the treaiifct on the fubje^ have been the 
made an important part of a pncft*$ pn>« produdiootof ecclcTuAics* in our church. 

VoL. II. U indeed; 
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given feveral fpccimens of hymns in Bifcantu of the four- 
teenth century, which fufficiently evince the truth of this af- 
fertion ; for at this period the laws of counterpoint began to be 
fettled, and thirds and (ixths to have admiffion preferably to 
other concords in a regular feries ; but in the examples of 
counterpoint which monafteries and other religious houfes af- 
ford, we fcarcc meet with any harmony but that of fourths^ 
fifths, unifons, and eighths, ufed in that regular J'ucceJJion, 
which has been lince prohibited {o). 

That Melody received no great improvement from the monks 
is not to be wondered at, as cliange and addition were alike 
forbidden in many of their houfes ; but not to have improved 
Harmony more than they did for many centuries after its ufe 
was allowed, is a juft matter of furprize, when it is recolledled 
that there were feveral orders of friars whofe vow and employ- 
ment was Z,iJr/r “perennial praife, inceflant fong;” 
and that others, befides the canonical hours of chanting in concert 
during the public celebration of their religious rites, were al- 
lowed to fing in their cclls(/>): and yet to the prefent time, even 
in the churches and convents of Italy, whenever it is thought ne- 
ceflary to attraift a fecular crowd, by a Gran Funzione, recourfc 
is conftantly had to the talents of the laity. 

Indeed the iirft eftays we meet with in Simultaneous Har- 
mony in ancient millals and in the writings of Guido, are 


indeed, iti culture and encouragement 
hare long been alike circumfenbed : for 
the choral part 01' the fernce in many 
of our cathedrals being generally con- 
iigned to laymen of no very high rank 
in the Community, who from the {can- 
liiicfs of their Hipend are obliged to ex- 
ercile other prolelhons, it has not only 
impeded their improvement, but thrown 
muiic itfclf into contempt and igno- 
mifty* 


(») See Gerb. vol. i. p. 4^6 // aJi&i* 
fp) The ecclciuiilics among our Saxon 
anccilort, at |uniu« iaferms us had a 
particular fong, pfalm, or hvmn, for each 
of the canonical hours : at tjf fan^ Dtiy- 
break Song\ Pjumpmj, b1atnn S4n»g\ Tjn* 
bepf^S* or.Song lortbe third 

hour of the day ; CXhooaypm}, MiA Jay 
Sang i Nonpanj, Jar the ninth hawr s 
€p:npin2, Even Songy or Vcfpers ; asd 
Ni f or Midnight Sang f , 


• Gkjetr, G0M. Edit. Amftel. p. t* Undenmuat* t This ii confirmed by Bede, lib» v. c. a, 

fucb 
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fuch as do but little honour to the inventor ; for there is ho 
melody fo fim;>le or uncouth that would not be more injured 
than embellilhcd by fuch an accompaniment. ' 

Much time was fpent in the becinning of this work (y) to 
furnilh proofs of the ancients having been utterly ignorant of 
counterpoint ; but none then occurred equally cogent with thofc 
which the rude elTays in that art by Guido, and fuccecding 
mulicians of the middle ages have left us. In thefe we not 
only fee unifons, oflaves, fourths, and hfths. in fuccelTioat 
which were interdidted by fubreqiient harmonical laws, but the 
firft introdudtion of thirds as concords. 1 he learned Abbot Get'^ 
bert, who examined all the manufcript miflals, graduals, ri> 
tuals, and liturgies of the principal libraries, monarierlcB, and 
religious houfcs of Europe, has been able to hnd in them no 
examples of more early or better cflays of .Simultaneous Harr 
mony. 1 hefe were cenfured at firft as innovations, and while 
the new art of G>unterpoint was extending its limits and form- 
ing its code from new combinations of founds, great fcandal 
was given to piety, fimplicity, and ancient ufages : and com- 
plaints having been made to Pope John XXll. that “ by the 
“ abufe of 'Difcdnt, the principles of the Antiphonary and 
“ Gradual were fo much contemned as to render it impofiible 
“ for the fingers to know upon what foundation their melodies 
“ were conftrudted ; and that they maiiitclled fuch ignorance 
“ in the tones or modes of the church as to neglcdl all di- 
“ ftinflion and exceed the bounds that had been preferibed 
“ to each 1’ a Bull was iOued at Avignon by the advice 
of the Conclave, about the year 1322, to fupprefs thefe li- 
cences under very fevere penalties {r). Indeed diis irreverend 

kind 


Sec niflert. I IX. 

(r) The ori^tnail ii ciivioiu, as it fiir* 
miffs aa exampie of the ufc ot federal 
muijcdl lerms ot the rntdclle iges which 
arc now siitBcult to comprehend. J Oiall 
cltcrcture ttu'ert the wImIc paflkge fio.n 


the body of Canon l.aws. 
rum Kxiravag. coinmun. lib. in.) Semtuili 
m0veiU /i / Jum trm^rihai 

iatJf/ara’fJii natit inffii- 

faat^ quam aMr.'qaai ramurre 
mJiaaff in ftmibrtvti a mmtmtis 

U 2 tSBtaniar^ 
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kind of finging in the church had been feverely reprehended 
by John of Saliibury more than 1 50 years before. “ The rites 
“ of religion," fays he, “ are now profaned by mufle : and it 
feems as If no other ufe were made of it than to corrupt the 
*' mind by wanton modulations, effeminate inflexions, and 
“ frittered notes and periods, even in x)\c Fenetmfia, or awful 
“ fan>f\uary itfelf. Theftupid crowd, delighted with all thefc 
“ vagaries, imagine they hear a concert of Sirens, In which 
*' the performers drive to imitate the notes of nightingales 
“ and parrots, not thofe of men ; fometimes defeending to 
“ the bottom of the fcale, fometimes mounting to the fummit; 
“ now foftening and now enforcing the tones, repeating paP- 
“ fages, mixing in fiich a manner the grave founds with the 
" more grave, and the acute with the moll acute, that the afto* 
“ nifhed and bewildered ear Is unable to diflinguilh one voice. 
** from another 

eaMtantvTy natitiis ptrctitiiintur\ nam mtU- Atde about in dircarrt, and Tome* 

Moi hoqnttii isurfecanty discantibui lu~ times even crowd and load the chants with • 
hricanty trifUi tt moMti ful^arihut npnnuH” Yile third and lourth parts, et ora* 

qitam iiteuLaHty aJtfi Ht inttrAttm Anti}h9^ tttit K*ulgaribui»* 

narii et GraJusUs /uHthmenta AeJ^ieiaaiy (r) Mujica cultHmreVtgiomi incefiaty qu»d 
ignerent quo etdifcant \ tonei nefeiant ; ante cottJpeBum Domini y in ipjit pcnetralihnt 

quoi non dijeefnnuty imit confundaut : cum fanfluaniy lajcivientii vocis ln.Ttty quadant 
ex earum muieitudine notarumy afetn/ion/s ojieaiatione fuiy muliebrihus modit netuiarmm 
fudicety dtfcenjiontfque temperatee plani’enn- articuUrumque eetjurity Jiupentei amimuleu 
tmSy euikm toni ipfi fecemuntary ad in'vicem tmdiirc nituntur. Cum pretcimmUwmy et 
aifu/centar, facciaeatiamy caoeatiumy et dedneatiumy in~ 

la this paiTuge, though Difeanters are terdneatiumy et oedneatiamy prtemoUet mo* 
Jiccufed of uling fuch rapid notes as fea%i» dalatioanaudieri$y$ireaaram coa eatascreJae 
brews and miaimsy which arc here called q//ey sum bomiaumy et de ajocum facilitate 
nrvo notes of their awa iaveationy^tX.\t-w^‘ miraheriSy ^bus philomela wl pfttacasy 
pears that they were in conunon ufe before aat fi quid joaorias ejiy modes fssos neqaemsU 

when it was imagined by fomc wri> coetquare. Ea fqmJem ejl afeendendi de* 
ters that they had bees invented by Iphn fetsidemUfae fadlitas ; ea foHio vel gemiaa* 
de Muris. i'he term tio ssctsslarstmy ea repUcatio articalorumyfa* 
velHocetaSy ufed likewife in the tra^ falTely gularssm^ue coa/oiidatio ; JSc acuta vel acu* 
afenbed to Bede, feems here to imply a tiJimsyP'avibasetfahgravibasiem^raatary 
faniaiiical divition, which by the fudden sst aariosu fai issdicii fere /ubtraoatar aa- 

leaps, and breaks, or difcontinuiiy of toritas, PoUcraticuS| fire de Nu^Curia* 
voice, refembled ibiccapy in French b^suu Uum, Ub« i. c. 6» 

** They tnterfed the Bclodiei with ho* 

b 
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Ft appears from thefc paiTages, that Difcant was ufed at the 
time they were written, not only to imply Harmony in duplo, or 
linging hi tvio parts, according to its ftrrft and original fenfei 
but for the graces, brodcries, and flonrifhes of florid fong. 
And after varying the plain-fong a little, in order to produce a 
few different coticords, the chanters, probably, proceeded to 
more licentious alterations ; and it Teems as if Difcant at length 
fuggefled the idea of florid melody, yet fuch as was at flrft thought' 
oonlillent with the folemnity and fimplicity of church muTic. 

But to what cxcefs this afterwardsgrew appears byafmall book 
which I brought from Italy, that was publifhed at Rome, 1615,- 
by Fran. Severi Perugino, a finger in the Pope’s chapel, and 
dedicated to Cardinal Borghefe. It is very neatly engraved' 
upon copper-plates, and contains fuch fafhionable graces and 
embellifhments for every kind of voice as were then allowed to 
be ufed even in the pontifical chapel, when the ecclefiaflical 
tones were Tung in parts (/). This book contains paflages in 
notes tied twice, and often three times, that would be too rapid 
and difificult for many opera fingers now of the firfi abilities, and 
fuch as mufical methodifls, from their abfurdity and impro> 
priefy, would with good reafou call Lenecinia of the church of . 
Romefrr). 

There is no fenfe To liable to prejudice in favour- of habitual 
feelings as the ear ; and yet the favourite mufical phrafes of one 
age are detefiable to another But it is only the refinements of 
cultivated mufic that are flufluating and evanefeent; for the people 
of every country are partial to their national tnufic, be it ever fo wild, 
uncouth, and barbarous : and it has never been found that Euro^ 


(/) fdt tmtte h nttta 

mamifra. <i)t Ji in Ruma /efra ‘folfi 

itrjniji iutti i tmomi tu ; Jm cmntarfi 

n* i wft ri JtUa Dfimruiem t JtU't fef^ 
/ici di t*tt 0 f«w#, rm akmmi vrrji d* mi/t^ 
rtrt i7 hertUmi tUi Demtict* Cam- 
dU Fnioc^co Seveh Fcnigioo «n/#rr 
mlia Cm^Um iU N* S. PmJo V. Jo 


Konu, M.D.C.XV, 

(«> Wriitag gtacet U Ukc record* 
iog the zK^nfenfe and impertineoce of coo* 
verfdtion, which, bad at firif, U rendered 
more and more infipid and abfund at the 
timet, maoDcri, tod occafioot which pro* 
duced it, become moiedidxai. 

pcan^ 
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pean refinements In meludvr, or learning in harmony. havCi at 
Jirjit pleafed^the infiabitanis,qf othier |iari8 of tlic globe. 

Frakco of ^ologn, fo early as the eleventh century, accord- 
ing to the authors of L'Hiji. Litt. de la France (e), made confi- 
dcrable adyances in the art of bifeant-, and in a fmall tra£f, 
written exprefsly on the fubjeiS (_y), which is preferved in the 
Bodleian library at ^Oxford and of which I have now a 
tranfeript before me, enlarged its code by the introdudlion of 
new concords, and the addition of new precepts for their ufe. 
That the curious reader may be enabled to judge of the Bate 
of harmony at this early period, fo foon after the time of 
puido, I fliall give an ablln^df of his rules. ^ 

franco ufes the word Organum in the fame fenfe^ as Guido, 
though the term Diaphonia never occurs in his writings. Every 
theorift in thefe early periods of Difcant feems to have had his 
peculiar prejudices for and againfl certain concords and difeords 
which appear now to be very whimfical and capricious. Guido, 
for ioftance (n), forbids the ufe of the 5th in harmony equally 
with the femitone or flat 2d j but recommends the admiflloa 
of the major and minor ^ds, and frequently ufes the major 2d 
and the 4th. Franco, on the contrary, admits the 5th among 
the concords, but ranks the two 6ths, major and minor, 
among the, difeords. He divides concords ,iplp three clafTcs ; 
ferJeSl, ir^per/ecl, and mean : of this laft kind are the 4th and 
5th, which, though Icfs perfedl than the unifon and oQave, 
are more pleafing to the ear than the two 3ds, which he is th^ 
flrft author of my acquaintance who calls imperfeii. He like- 
wife divides dilcords into perfe£l and impcrfeiff . ; Of the firll: 
clafs are the flat 2d, fharp 4th, fharp 5th, and fharp 7th, 
which, fays he, the ear is unable to tolerate. Of the fecond 
clafs are the tone with the diapente, or major 6th, and the 

Tome viU. ^r. 1747. rn no otlier RUthor of equal antiqairy with 

Cmtfmdxum eit trJhMJ Franco. C*) 60. 4. 

(«; .A/rerv/. cap* xriii. 

femi- 
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femltone with the diapente, or minor 6th : thefe, fays he, 
though difpleafing to the car, may be borne in difeant. 

His divilion of concords into perjeci-, imperjeil, and middle, 
is curious. But his media confonantia feem evidently the para- 
ph oni of the Greek muficians, which he might have found 
either in Boethius, whom he mentions cap. i, or other Latin 
compilers from the Greek theorifts. Franco's definitions of con- 
cord and difeord likewife favour of Greek origin (A). He recom- 
mends, however, the mixture of imperfeSl concords with the 
perfe£l (t ), which was afterwards formed, into an invariable 
rule againft the fucceffion of two ^tfts or two StAs in a re- 
gular feries. He informs us which intervals are difeordant, 
without giving examples of their ufe j and indeed the fcience 
of plain and pure harmony was long known before rules were 
framed for the Preparation and Refolution of Difeords. 

As Franco is the next Harmonift in point of time to Guido, • 
we may regard his deviations from the Micrologus as difeo- 
verics. And befides his improvements in counterpoint, the 
notation of his examples, had it not fuffered fo much by tran- 
feribers, would have aftonilhed us by its method and clearnefs ; 
for no improvements feem to have been made in it for feveral 
centuries after. 

When he writes in four parts he fometimcs allows a Jiaff of 
twenty lines for them 5 of which, under the fifth from the top 
is written the word ^adruplum j under the tenth Triplum dif- 
cetntm\ and under the fifteenth Medius. So that the xemaiamg 
five lines muft have been for the Tenor, or plain-fong. Each 
of thefe parts has a clej' allotted to it ; and this notation, by 
means of four or five lines and fpaces for each part, was a 
^rcat improvement of the Tablature of Guido, confining only 


(p) VideGmideat. Arc. of >, 

p. II. Euclid’s DHin, cf Concord ai]d 
ZHfeord, &c. 21«riioo, Harm» -pttt 
ill. cap. 7. p. 189. rallu of the 5th and 
a*J»emgA/c«4Kir tn lecoofonanze per- 


fette et le impcrfeiie, Ifc* 

(c) — tamrn J'fmiditonmm M/pu 

dfhfmtm \'9m»rnft*rT mn’fonnp vft dim- 

ptntt itwvnifntijimt 


of 
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of one redt or one- yeHote line for the clefs of F or C, leaving 1 
the reft of the notes to be divined by their Ration above or be- 
low thefc claves fignata. Whatever changes have been made 
in the form of muftcal notes fince the time of Franco, the lines 
and fpaces ufed as their receptacles continue ftill the fame, 
without augmentation or diminution ; four in the miftals of 
the Romilh church, and five for fecular mufic. 

Moft of the examples, however, of written difeant, ia 
Franco’s firft traS, by which he intended to convey his mean- 
ing to mufical ftudents, are lb miferably diOocated and errone- 
ous in the Oxford manufeript, as to be utterly irrecoverable ; 
and in the fecond trad, though the lines have been prepared 
for the reception of examples to illuftrate his l<line Rules of 
Difeant, yet they have been all omitted by the tranfcriber. So 
that we have no other way of judging what progrefs he had 
made in pradlical harmony but by his precepts. 1 tried, with 
all the penetration and critical fagacity I could mufter, to deci- 
pher one of his fpccimens of counterpoint, in order to ihew 
the mufical reader how fuperior his manner of interweaving 
imperfeSl concords with the perfeSl was to that of his prede- 
ceObrs, and do firmly believe it to be nearly the following : 




Vy- o-d-^- »■ p-o-J-o J 

■'-el-c-e 


rv o B U 1 ti 

r-Q-p-^p-P~ 

1 1 t-p~0 Q 3 n 

S-T- -r P' ! ^ . 

* r 1 


■ _ I 1 1 

^ 1 

o ' 1 ” n \ t ' ' 'P M P J J 

_ ‘ ■ I.. - .t ■ ■ 1 1 - . _is 


Virgo Dei Maria amoris. 


Though this fragment may neither plcafe nor inftruA the 
modern Contrapuntift, yet, whoever compares it with the com- 
pontions of Hubald, Odo, and Guido, mull regard it with 
wonder. 

Thus 
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Thus far Melody and Harmony, fince the eftablifhment of 
the ChriAian religion, had been cultivated for the ufe of the 
church : for though Franco has left a trcatife on Meafurtd 
Mujicy and Florid Counterpoint, yet his examples of Difcant 
are all in diatonic Intervals ; and the words which he has placed 
under his melodies are wholly fragments of Pfalms or ecclefi- 
aAical Hymns. Indeed, cap. 5, hejuA mentions, Difcantum in 
cantilenis Rondellis, “ Difcant to airs called Roundelays," which 
continued long in favour, and gave birth to the prefent Ron- 
deaux[d). 

But concerning the obligations which mulic has had to Franco, 
as 1 fhall have occafion to fpeak more fully in the next chap- 
ter, I Ihall take my leave of him for the prefent, and intro- 
duce to the acquaintance of my readers an Englifliman, of 
whofe writing a treatlfe is preferved in the library of Benet 
college, Cambridge, that is fo copious and complete, with re- 
fpe^ to every part of mufic which was known when it was 
written, that if all other mufical trafls hitherto mentioned, 
from the time of Boethius to Franco and John Cotton, were 
loft, our knowlege would not be much dimiuilhcd, provided 
this manufcript were accefiiblc. 

Walter Ooington, monk of Eveftiam in Worcefter- 
Ihire, the author of this work, was eminent in the early part of 
the thirteenth century, during the reign of Henry the Third, 
not only for his profound knowlege in mufic, but aftro- 
nomy, and mathematics in general. The tranllator and con- 
tinuator of Dugdale’s Monallicon, fpeaksof him among learned 
Fngliftimcn of the order of St. Benedict in the following 
manner : 

The French poen call an orbicnlar flrain i« repeated after the rd and 3d ; and 
in poctrv a attd the Spa* indeeJ after every excurfion into new me* 

niards coonne the term R^ndtUt to a cir* lodiet and roodulationf. 

<u!ar air or melody, ot' which the hrH 

VoL. II. X « Walter, 
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“ Walter, monk of EveAam, a man of a facetious wit,- 
“ who applying himfelf to literature, left he lould fink under 
“ the labour of the day, the watching at night, and continual 
“ obfervancc of regular difcipline, ufed at fpare hours to di- 
“ vert himfelf with the decent and commendable diverfion of 
“ mufic, to render himfelf the more chearful for other duties.** < 

This apology, however, for the time he beftowed on mulic, 
was ncedlefs ; for it was, and is ftill, fo much the bufinefs of 
a Romifti prieft, that to be ignorant of it difqualihes him for 
his profeftion. And at all times, where an ecclefiaftic thought 
it necelTary to trace the whole circle of the fciences, mufic 
having the fecond or third rank, could not be negle£led. But 
what this author adds farther concerning Odington is ftill lefs 
defenfible : “ Whether,” fays he, “ this application to mufic 
“ drew him off from other ftudies I know not, but there ap- 
“ pears no other work of his than a piece entitled Of the Spe- 
“ culation of Mufick.” Yet we are told by Pits, Bale, Tanner, 

Moreri, and all his biographers, that he wrote De Motibus 
Planetarum, et de Mutatione Airis, os well as on other learned-, 
fubje^s. 

As Walter of Eveftiam lived at a period which furnifties but 
few records concerning the ftatc of mufic in England, and as .. 

I am unacquainted vvith any other copy of his manufcript than 
that which fubfifts at Cambridge, 1 lhall be fomewhat the more- 
minute in deferibing its contents, and pointing out its pecu- 
liarities (r). 

The firft page, only, has been injured by time, and 'fomc 
vacuities have been left by the feribe, which feem intended to 
have been filled up with ted ink. The work is divided into fix., 
parts, or books. 

Its number and title in the folio ctntipn- 

primed catalogue of 1697 arc; 1460* iS}. tmr “ Sammus fratris ff^aheri (OJiacUni) 

H'alttrtn M»nachus Evfjbam'ue tU M0$iachi Mufici SfKOtlatUm 

Mujicdt { and in the 4(0 catalogue of Mafica.** Pr, Fhrm quam digna di MuJum 
>777-*4to. 25. Nt C^x wmhranauui SptadaiVTihui 

The 
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The firft, De Inequalitate Numerorum et torum habituiine^ 
contains ten chapters, on the divifion of the fcale, and har- 
monica! proportions. 

The fecond part confifls of eighteen chapters. In the in- 
troduAion to this part he calls the concords Symphonies [J')t 
which is frequently the language of Hubald, Odo, and Guido. 
The hrll chapter is a Eulogium upon Mufic, in which he enu- 
merates the nine Mufes and their attributes ; fpeaks of David's 
power over the evil fpirit of Saul, by means of his harp j 
quotes Clemens Alexandrinus, but not in Greek; and after 
giving the invention of inflrumcnts to Tubal, relates the man- 
ner in which Pythagoras difcovered harmonical proportions by 
the weights of a blackfmith's hammers. Speaks of major and 
minor femitones, and of the Comma. He has a long chapter 
on the proportions of the major and minor thirds ; here he takes 
occalion to defcribe the different kinds of human voices, from 
the (hrill cries of the infant to the deep and dying groans of 
an old man ; but mentions not thofe of the evirati. Accounts 
for the thirds having been regarded as difcords by the ancients 
who adhered to the proportions of Pythagoras ; and fays, that 
to pleafe in harmony they muff neceffarily be altered, or, as 
it was afterwards called, tempered. In bis feventeenth chapter 
he gives a lift of Concordant Difcords^ Concordes Difcordia^ or 
the lefs perfe^ double founds ; and thcfe he fays are fix : the 
minor and major third ; the diapente cum tono^ or major fixth j 
the two tenths, or o£Iaves of the thirds; and the diapafon and 
diateffaron, or eleventh. 

The third part is chiefly fpeculative, and confined to har- 
monics : forming the fcale, and dividing the mnnochord, by 
numbers, and giving rules for the proportions of organ pipes, 
and the calling of bells. He fpeaks of the three kinds of me- 
lody, De tribus generibus Cantilen<ri and after deferibing the 

In qua ^npnrlin* fint tt <um tiiaujjarnn f.t Syrnpf'i*ntm» An 

tt an ^nt An didh- fntt cum Jdapafou Jit 

X 2 Diatonic, 
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Diatonic, Chromatic, and Enarmonic of the ancients, he fup- 
ports his opinions by the authority of Nicomachus. Greek mu- 
fical authors, or at lead their doflrines and technical terms, feem 
familiar to Odington, who quoted the firft book of Euclid at the 
beginning of his work, and in this third part he gives the 
characters and names of the notes in the Greek fcale, and 
tranflates them into the fame language as Martianus Capella 
and Boethius (g). In his chapter De Organis compcnendi, he 
gives a diagram of numbers and intervals, in naming which 
by the letters of the alphabet he begins with the Greek r, and 
goes on from a to s. At the fide of the diagram he mentions 
the Greek names of the feveral tetrachords and confonances j 
with the numbers, tones, and femitones. All this is manifedly 
for the proportions of pipes irt the injirument called an Organ, 
not the Organum, or fecond voice part in difeant, of which he 
treats in his lad book, as will appear farther on. This, and 
his chapter De Cymbalis faclendis, or cading of bells, arc cu- 
rious, and the fird indruClions of the kind that I had ever 
feen in the raanuferipts of the middle ages. The lad chapter 
in this book is De Tropts, by which he means the ecclefiadical 
modes, which he gives with their Greek names of Lydian, Do- 
rian, Phrygian, &c. and their Formula, in a literal notation. 

The fourth part concerns poetical feet and rhythms more 
than mufic [fi). 


fg) It it fubnvitted to the leilrned, ivKe* 
tber the Greek language and writers were 
not better known In England at this time 
(about 1230) than is generally inugined 
by tbofe who Cuppofe chat the Wellern 
world was utterly ignorant of both till 
after the taking of k^nllannnoplc by the 
Turks, 1453, when the fugitifc Greeks, 
who were received by the Medici family 
at Florence, taught their language to the 
Italians, and ddlbminated their literature 
throughout Europe. 

Here the maAuTcript U continued 


in a difibrent and more difficult hand^ 
writing, in which the abbreviations are 
utterly unlike the former parr, where the 
i was diilinguWhcd by a hne oblk)ue llroke 
over it, inlTead of the point, which onl^ 
came into ufe with printing,. But in thit 
btrer p^ of the tra^ no notice is taken 
of the i, except when it is doubled, as in 
the word alit ; and it is obfervabte that the 
Bril points that were ufed to the i, w'cre to 
diAinguiih that letter when it was doubled, 
from the u and the n, which in old nianu* . 
icripts arc exaflly hnular* 

Part 
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Part the fifth contains eighteen chapters, which are In general 
tery curious and uncommon. In that which is entitled De 
Signis Fbcum, he fays that “ in our days mufical tones are ex- 
“ prefled by the firft feven letters of the alphabet j great, fmall, 
“ and double.” Then, in fpeaking of notes or charadlers, he 
fays, ** in the preceding part I have (hewn the ufe of Longs and 
“ Breves, or two kinds of notes and fyllables, I (hall now pro- 
“ ceed to give a table of their proportions and their figures.’* 
By this he does not mean the charafters ufed in figurative mufic, 
or Cantus Menfurabilis, but fuch as were ufed during his' time 
in chanting, or plain-fong, the names and figures of which, 
as but few of them occur in any other author, I (hall inferC 
here for the fatisfadtion of the curious reader. 

The names and figures of fuch notes as were in ufe in the 
Weftern church before the Invention of lines have been given 
p. 44 and 45, and others ufed in the Greek church, p. 51 ; and 
as many of thefe were not merely charadlers to exprefs the 
elevation or depreflion of fingle founds, but entire intervals, 
and Ihort pafifages, fo thofe of W'alter Odington defcribe in- 
flexions of the voice in almofl every fpccies of interval by a 
fingle cbaradler, and groops of notes by a fingle term of art. 


Punllum 


Bijpunclum ~ 4 ^ 
TripuniJum ■ * W- js - 


Apofiropha 
Bifir opha 


Virga 
Bivirgia 


Trifiropha ) * - ‘Tr 'tvergia 





Virga Biconpunilis 



Virga ‘TriconpunBis — condia^- 


tejfaries, condiapentis — &c. &c. He gives examples of all thefe 
in fimilar charadters ; that is, in breves with a long, as far as 
fix notes, or a hexachord afccnding and defcending, but with- 
out calling them by thofe names. 


The 
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The following are cliaraders to exprcfs wider intervaUi and 
Ihort paflages ; 

Pes ■■ 2— ■ 


Sinuofa p ■ • FUxa p i - Refupina ■■ ! 

Pes pxus Pes quajfus " ^ ' 

Pes ftnuafus refupinus — ■ Pes 


^utluralis S>uilijimi V-\- ‘ many- 

more, which feein never to have been adopted by fucceeding 
■writers. 

After explaining thefe charaiflers, he fpeaks of the modern 
expedient of naming the founds from the fyllables of the hymn 
Vt queant /axis, &c. but without mentioning Guido. Then gives 
the great fyftem or fcale in feptenaries, after Guido's manner, 
in capital, fmall, and double letters. Here he fpeaks of Paces 
Mobiles in the ancient manner, and of F quadrata, as ufed in 
Mujka Ja/fa, or tranfiwfitions, not, fays he, per dijj'onem, fed 
extranea et apud antiquas inujitata. Then he has a chapter De 
Mutatumibus, in which he explains the change of names in Sol- 
mifation in the fame manner as was done by fucceeding writers 
long after his time. 

The reft of this book is employed in deferibing different 
kinds of ecclefiaftical chants, and in giving rules for compofing 
them. Then dividing the modes into authentic and plagal, he 
gives examples of canto fermo, which feem more florid than 
appear in miflals of the fame period. 1 he two following in- 
.tonations, which he gives upon five lines, will ferve as fpccimens-; 




t^iT*^** ^ **1 — ^ 

Dix-it Domi-nus Do-mi-no me - o. 

(' 

) 

“T 


— - .-J 


Be-ne-di£lus Do-minus De-us If-ra - el. 


j4ppt*p»iatiiras. It wai 
p?rhapa during the ufe ot' ail the preceding 
quirk* and re&nements in canto liermO| that 


fuch offence wa» given fo John of S.ilifbury, 
Pope John the XXII. and other grave per- 
fonage* of ihofc times* * 

The 
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The BUOUAE, initials, and finals of all the modes are given 
in this kind of notation very amply, and always on five lines, 
and fpaces. At the beginning of the laft chapter of this book 
the words ananes, neanes, nana, &c. ufed by Odo and 
the modern Greeks in their intonations, occur. This feems the 
mofi complete defcription and notation of the ecclefiaflical ; 
chant that I havo found in any author of equal antiquity. 

In the fixth and laft part, befides the Cantus Menfurabitis, 
which will be explained in the next chapter, he treats De Ge- 
ncribus Cantuum Organorum, et de Comfojitione Cantuum Orga- 
norum, of organizing chants, or the compofition of organic or 
fecond parts to chants : and firft, De Organo Pure. Here we 
meet with all the ‘Technka of later times, as ‘Tenor, Motetus, 
Coloralus, Cantilena, and Rondellut. The mufical examples, 
however, as ufual in old manuferipts, are incorreft, and fre- 
quently inexplicable, owing to the ignorance of mufic in the 
tranferibers ; but if this tradf were corrected, and fuch of the 
examples as are recoverable, regulated and reftored, it would 
be the mofi ample, fatisfadlory, and valuable, which the mid- 
dle ages can boaft. As the curious enquirer into the date of 
mufic at this early period may difeover in it not only what pro- 
grefs our countrymen had made in the art themfclves, but the 
chief part of what was then known clfcwhcre. 

In the thirteenth ccnt\iTj,/ecular mufic began to be cultivated 
in Italy, as appears by the writings of Marchetto da Pa- 
dova, which are preferved in the Vatican library at Rome. 
Of this author I found there two inedited manuferipts. No. 
5322. The firft is intitled, Lucidarium Artis Mujica planet, . 
beginning. Cum inquit, &c. and the fccond, Pomerium Artit 
Mujicee Menfurabilis ; ^atuor funt Caufet — &c. The Lucida- 
rtum is frequently mentioned by Franchinus, Pietro Aaron, and 
other old mufical writers of Italy (<f). There is a copy of this 

laft , 

{i) Of Pranchinui a fhort account has Aaron vras a roluminoui wntcr upon mu* 
alr^y bcco gWen, toU i* p. 1 14. Pietro iic in the begionlog of the fixtccath cen- 
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lad mentioned tra£t of Marchctto in the AmbroHan library at 
Milan, D. in folio, where it is faid to have been begun at 
Cefena, and hnilhed at Verona, 1 274 (/). The copy of his 
works in the Vatican was dedicated to Charles king of Sicily, 
about the year 1283 {m). 1 had large extra^s made from this 

manufeript, as it contains the moll ancient writings that 1 have 
been able to confult, in which mention has been made of the 
Difjis, or accidental J}:arp ; of Chromatic Counterpoint ; Dif- 
cords i and the proportions of fuch Concords and Difeords as 
arc ufed in praQical Harmony. 

In this author there are many attempts at new combinations, 
fomc of which have been fincc received and fome rejedled. He 
has written upon Harmonics and Temperament, but his ideas 
concerning the Chromatic Semitone, and Enharmonic Dielis, 
neither correfpond with thofe of the ancients nor the moderns; 
' and as none of his divifions of the fcale would be either intel- 
ligible to the reader, or pradlicable in Harmony^ I lhall not 
enter here upon the ufelcfs and difagreeable fubjedl of Tone- 
/putting., but confine my enquiries to the fubjedt of Counter- 
point, in which the experiments zndTatonnemens oi Marchetto, 
compared with thofe of his predeceflbrs, have the appearance 
of great licentioufnefs, though he endeavours to give them a 
fcientific air by fubtle divafions and fubdivifions of the fcale. 
His examples of Counterpoint in the manufeript w'hence my 
extracts were made, like thofe of Franco, are written upon only 
one Half of four, five, fix, or more lines, according to thedi- 
llance of the intervals, with two clefs, one for the bafe, and 
one for the tenor or upper part, with this peculiarity of no- 
tation, that the notes of the upper part are written in red ink. 


fury. He had been m the fcrvice of Leo 
the Xth. and was one ol the firlH writen 
on the fubjeA of mufic in the ItsUan Ian- 
for which, and for not writing in 
like hU prcdcccflbn, he makes fre* 
(lucnt apolo^i. But of P. Aaron nnd 
Franchinus Gaforiui a more ample ac« 


count will be giren hereafter, 

(/) huciJoTium iM Arte Mujica in* 
cbeatuta Ctfene^ perfeJiurnsjat f'trone* 1 ^ 74 . 

(m) Marchettus PaduanUi, fui fmam 
npus KaroU Regi SiciUet Aicavit area an* 
num liSj, 

and 
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auid the lower in black ; which, to avoid the inconvenience of 
double printing, 1 fhall infert in black and white notes. 


Diatonic Counterpoint, 



Though this fpecimcn 
is far from elegant, it 
contains nothing whicli 
the modern rules of 
Counterpoint would not 
allow. 

In the next examples we have not only the moft ancient ufe 
of the Diejis, or Sharp, that I have been able to difcover, but the 
earliell attempts, perhaps, that can be found of what the mo- 
derns call Chromatic, which, as fomething curious, I fhall pre- 
fent to the reader in Marchetto’s notation upon 6ve lines, and 
in two different clefs, the tenor upon the fourth line, and the 
bafe upon the fecond ; and then, for the eonvenience of the 
Dilettanti, by whom tenor clefs are now "but feldom wanted. I 
fhall transfer thefe fragments of infant harmony into modern 
notes and common clefs. 





t + 


^ The modahtion from D major to C fixteeeuih and feieutaenth cetiniriei. How* 
If rarely found in modem mufic, though ever, fremt £ with a (harp third to D mi* 
k frequently occurs in ooiqpofiuoni of toe nor is not uiicocddoo« at prekot.. 

VoL. II. Y If 
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If the merit of an invention be its ufc, Marchetto defervee 
the thanks of innumerable compofers for this paflage, as well 
as for the following fpecimens of Chromatic Modulation, as- 
cending and defcendiug, which are Aill allowable in mufic of 



Ho allows the major 6th alcending into the 8th to be an ini'- 

~n' I ^ ^ ~Ti' 

^rfeCt Concera i > ~ * "g defcend- 

ing calls it, like Franco, a Difcord, refolving it in the half 
note below, with a 5th for its bafe : 


O’" ’.ft g 1 



-t — y a It 

:: srm 


g m 

1 - -W 'W -*'lt 


This p^age, with a fmall change in the accompaniment, in^ 
procefs of time, was adopted by all the compofers of Europe. 


And lately to a Pedale, or Stationary Bafe, it has been in uni- 
verfal favour, under the denomination of the Diminijhed ytht, 
Settima Sminuita. 




- wo - h o ■ 


i 




‘I n 


Modern Bafe (n). 


(•) It ti I matter of mufical controverfy firft dared to ufe the Sttllnu Dimimuu, or 
is Italy, whcihci the banoar of haviog dimuiUbcd ytb, it due to Jomelli or Gal. 

lupyi t 
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Mirchetto Is the firft who fpeaks of Di/ierJi and tlieir rcfu- 
lution i and lays it down as a rulci that no two fcveiitlis, or 
fourths, ufed as difcords, Ihould fucceed each other, and that 
after a difeord, the part which has offended the ear fiiould 
make it amends by becoming a concord, while the other Hards 
Hill : indeed he never mentions the Preparation of Difcords, 
but gives in black and red notes the following example of the 
unwarrantable fuccefljon of them : 



Padre Martini favoured me with a fragment of Counterpoint 
from a miffal of the thirteenth century, written in the manner 
of that ag^ with black and red notes, which he then imagined 
was the mod ancient fpecimen of Harmony that could be 
found. The old French writers expreffed this kind of Difcant 
by the term ^intoier. It chiefly confifls of fifths, and is of 
a lefs refined and artful texture than the organizing of Guido 
Aretinus, two hundred years before. 


Ex Cod. Sac. XIII. 



Agnus De - i qui tol -lis pcccata mundi miferere no-bis. 


So that it appears as if the laity, as ufual, had alone been 
guilty of the fin of innovation ; and had wickedly deviated 

luppi ; at both ihcfc eminent maflrn ha- hotrerer, firft carried it into Germany, 
urded this plciuant palTage (b near the n here the elder Stamita and the fympbo- 
famc time in oificrem places, the one iu n’Hh oi the Manbeim fchool, ai^ alter 
a foug compofed at Venice, and the other them tbe conrraEMRtins of every other 
in a Tong compofed at Tuiin, that it U ichool, introduced it iaalmoA eve^' move- 
eaficr to imagine tbe invention due to ment, without alwiyi waiting lur a ta* 
both, than that either OiouUi arrogate to vounble opportufuiyw 
hiatfcl/ the merit ot' anotbers Jomcili, 

Y a from 
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from the true and fimple path of Diaphonics prefcribed bj the 
venerable faints and fathers Hubald, Odo, and Guido, and 
amid (I contempt and perfecntion had brought Harmony under 
regular laws, and united fcience with the pleafures of the 
ear (o). 

I Ihall now clofe this long chapter, being arrived at a period 
when the laws of Harmony fecm to have been tolerably fettled, 
as far as concerned Simple Counterpoint, or note again!! note ; 
and to want only a Time-table to pcrfcft written Difcant, or 
Mufica Menfurabilis, which condituted Florid Counterpoint, 
and of which the origin and progrefs will be traced in the 
next chapter. 

(•) It feeffli u if ecckfiaftical muHc was F«rmo had not only injured Melody, hot 
alirayt inferior to fecular at any given pe« that bad Harmony had continued m the 
nod ; and that the mutilated and imper- church long after it ceafed to be tolcrat^ 
M fcalea of the eight modes in Canto elfewherc. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the ftrmation of the Time-table, and fate of Mufc from 
that difccvery till about the middle of the fourteenth century. 


I N the wild attempts at extemporary Difcant, though fome 
plealiug Harmonies had been found, yet but little ufe could 
be made of them, withouta Time-table; and when thefe Har- 
monics were firft written down, in Counterpoint, unlefs the 
Organum, or additional part, moved in notes of the fame 
length as the plain-fong, the compofer had no means of ex- 
prefling it, till a kind of Algebra, or Syflem of Mufical Signs 
and Chara^ers to imply different Portions of Time, was in- 
vented. 

The ancients have left us no rules for Rhythm, Time, or 
Accent, in Mulic, but what concerned the words or verfes that > 
were to be fung.; and we are not certain that in high antiquity 
they had any melody purely inffrumental, which never had been 
fet to words, or was not formed upon poetical feet and the 
tnetrical laws of verfification. 

Before the invention therefore of chara£ters for Time, written 
MuGc in parts muff have confifted of Simple Counterpoint, fueh . 
as is dill pradtifed in our parochial Pfalmody, confiding of note 
againd note, or founds of equal length s which at fird was the 
cafe even in extemporary difcant, as the rules given for it by 
Hubald, Odo, and Guido, fpeak of no other. 

It has been already ftiewn in the Differtation prefixed to the 
fird volume [a), that the ancients had no other refources for 
Time and Movement in their mulic than what were derived 
from the different arrangements and combinations of two 
kinds of notes, - u , equivalent to a long and a diort fyllable. 


(•) ScA. Rljilm. 


And 
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And before the ufe of lines there were no charadlcrs or figns 
for more than two kinds of notes in the church j nor, fince 
ecclefiaftical chants have been written upon four lines and four 
fpaces, have any but the fquarc and lozenge charadlers, com- 
monly called Gregorian Notes, been ufed in Canto Fermo. 

There are fome (lories in mufical mythology, which make 
indrumental mufic of higher antiquity than vocal, fuch is that 
of the contention between Marfyas and Apollo, and of Mi- 
nerva throwing away her flute (^) ; but which ever had the pri- 
mogeniture, as both were long regulated by fyllables, there 
could have been no occafion for a 'Time-ta/>lc, as the flruflurc 
of the verfe determined the meafure of the mufic, and the ac- 
cents of fpecch mull have been thofe of the 'melody to which 
it was fun^ : fo that a long fyllable would of courfe require a 
.long note, and a (hort fyllable a note of Ihort duration. Pro- 
fody therefore has been very juflly defined, by Sig. Eximeno (c), 
■iht Guide (^' Song : and the origin of the word confirms his 
opinion, that Profody among the ancients included the feeds 
of mufic. 

However, when vocal and inflrumental mufic were feparated, 
or rather, when inflrumental, wholly emancipated from fyl- 
lables, was invented, a guide and regulator of the duration of 
founds, even in Ample Melody, became neceflary ; but, in written 
Difcant, and florid Counterpoint, indifpenfable. 

The mod afteding Melody confifts in fuch an arrangement 
and expreffion of mufical tones as conflitute the accents and lan- 
guage of paffion. A fmgle found, unconnedled, or a number 
of founds, of an indeterminate length, exprefs nothing; and 
almoft all the meaning, beauty, and energy of a feries of founds 
depend on the manner in which they are meafured and accented. 
If ail notes were equal in length and unmarked by any fupe- 
rior degree of force or .fpirit, they could have no other effefl on 
the hearer than to excite drowflnefs. Innumerable paffages, 

{ij YiiU i. p. 265 and 274. ,(■ ) Qrij- itUa Mu^ca^ lib. ii- c. 4. 

however^ 
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however, of a different charafter and cxprefllon might be pro- 
duced by a fmall number of notes ; and by a ferics of fuch fmall 
portions of melody as thefe, diverfificd by Meajure and Metion, 
an air, or compofition might be produced, which in many par- 
ticulars would refemble a difeourfe. Each paffage, regarded as 
a phrafe, might at leaft awaken in the hearer an idea of tran- 
quillity or difquietude, of vivacity or languor. 

Indeed Time is of fuch importance in Mufic, that it can give 
meaning and energy to the repetition of the fame found ; 
whereas, without it, a variety of tones, with refpedt to gravity 
and acutenefs, has no effedl. Upon this principle it is tliat a 
drum feems to exprefs different tunes, when it only changes 
the accents and meafure of a Angle found. And it is on this 
account that any inflrument which marks the time with force 
and accuracy, is more ufcful in regulating the Aeps of a dance, 
or the march of an army, than one with fweet and rcBned tones. 

In repetitions of the fame found, in notes of equal duration. 
Time is made fenAble to the hearer by accents; without which ■ 
be would have no means of difeovering the different portions 
into which it is divided. If therefore we have a fucceflion of 
notes of equal length and intonation, the ear may be impreffed 
with an idea of fome certain rhythm or meafure, by marking 

the firll of every two or three notes thus : f f f f I » 
thus : f r r I f r r II' e.xample the accents being 

on the Arft and third founds, imply Common Time of four equal 
members or portions ; and in the fecond, the repetitions of 
the fame found having an accent on the Arft of every three 
founds, an idea is impreffed of Triple Time. By this means the 
mind is employed in a kind of perpetual calculation, and a 
uniformity of fenfation is impreffed on the car. 

Dr Plott {d), giving an account of the Harmonics, or natu- 
ral divlAon and vibration of Brings into aliquot parts, upon a 

(4 Nat. Hiit, of OzforJlhue, 1708, p. 193. 

kindred 
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kindred found being produced near them, calls Mufic “ an 
“ Arithmiticy embelliflied with founds.” And Leibnitz apply- 
ing the fame idea to Meafure as had been applied to Sympa- 
thetic Confonance, fays that Mufic is in many refpe<3s “ an 
“ occult Arithmetic, or calculation which the mind infenfibly 
“ makes (e).” 

Mufic, before the invention of Ccunterpoint, confiflcd, as 
far as we are able to difeover, in Canto Fermo, or melodies 
equally fimple; on this inelegant and infipid treble Harmony 
was grafted, and pradifed in the church, in the fame manner 
as has been Ihcwn in the preceding chapter ; but the difeovery 
which was afterwards made in the invention of charadlers for 
time, was much more important, as it conftitutes the true JEra. 
of Mufical Independence; for till then, if Melody fubfifled, it 
was entirely fubfervient to fyllabic laws. 

Soon after this epoch Mufic became free and independent, per- 
haps to a licentious degree, with refpe£t to vocal mujic ; but in- 
flrumental in parts, and in florid Counterpoint, certainly could 
not fubfift without a well-regulated meafure, and a more mi- 
nute and fubtle divifion of time than could be derived from 
that of long and fhort fyllables. 

1 know that many of the learned think x\\c Liberty Mufic ac- 
quired at this memorable revolution has often been abufed by 
her fons, who are frequently Enfans gates, riotous, capricious, 
ignorant, licentious, and cnthufiaAic ; and that whenever poe- 
try is at their mercy they are more in want of inftruftion and 
refiraint than the moft wild and ignorant khool boys; this per- 
haps is true, as far as concerns grave and fublime poetry in the 
hands of injudicious compofers; but that poetry, truly lyric, 
is co'iflantly injured by melody, none, but thofe who are both 
unable and unwilling to feel its eSe£fs, will avec. I could in- 

(r) "SfufcA txtrtltluM Arithmtika far ai rhe nxmier aod rafJ« of vibrationt 
ttdtum ntfcltaitt ft numerart aiifmk In arc concnncd in the picafure which thfi 
Epiil. I $4.. ThU ingcnicut thought ia ear receives from CoDCorib. 

.cquall/ applicable to Harmoop ictelf, as 

fiance 
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(lance innumerable fcenes of the admirable MetaAado, which-, 
however beautiful in themfelves, have been rendered far more 
affeQing and iropaflioned, both by the mufical compofer and 
performer. To thefe I could add many Englilh accompanied* 
recitatives, and airs, in HandcTs Oratorios, where even profe 
has received additional dignity and energy from lengthened 
tones : and none who ever heard the late Mrs. Cibber ling 
“ Return, OGod of Hofts,” or “ He was defpifed and reje<fled,'? 
whofe ears could vibrate, or whofc hearts could feel, would 
difpute the point. And ftill, to go a little farther back, 1 
would red the decidon upon the produdlions of a compofer of 
our own country, in our own language, who feldom was fo 
fortunate as to have words to fet that were either elegant, fuh-r 
lime, or truly lyric ; I mean Henry Purcell, whofe A}de is now 
unfafhionable, and whofe melodies are uncouth and ungrace- 
ful ; yet few can hear his Mad-Btfs well fung, without being 
infinitely, more affedled than by merely reading that melancholy 
monologue as a poem. 

Indeed mulic, confidered abAradedly, without the aflidancs, 
or rather the (hackles of fpeech, and abandoned to its own 
powers, is now become a rich, expreflive, and pidlurefque 
language in itfelf j having its forms, proportions, contrails, 
pundluations, members, phrafes, and periods. 

Many writers on mufic, however, who have a veneration 
for the ancients, are of opinion that meafure was not only 
more varied, but obferved with more prccidon by the Greeks 
and Romans than the moderns. According to the late Roufleau, 
** it was after the vidlories obtained by the Barbarians, that 
*' languages changed their charader, and loA their harmony. 
“ Then Metre, which ufed to exprefs the Meafure of poetry, 

was ncgledled, and profe was more frequently fung than 
** verfe. iicarce any other amufement was then known than 
** the ceremonies of the church, nor mufic than that in which 
Vou II. Z “ ita 
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** its fervice was performed ; and as this mufic required not 
“ the regularity of rhythm, it was at length wholly loft [f\’’ 
But as this mulic was not fet to the jargon fpohcn by Bar- 
barians, but to Latin words, in which Accent could not have 
been wholly difufed and unknown at the time of which Rouf- 
feau fpeaks, and in which Quantity has never been loft ; and aa 
the hymns of the church were written in ancient metres, it is not 
eafy to fix the neglefl and extirpation of meafure upon the church, 
unlefs its relaxation be owing to the Neuman or recajutulation of 
a chant at the end of an anthem, which feems to have been the 
origin of Dhtfions, and in which it was firft allowed to ling aa 
many notes to one fyllable, and, often, to ling without words, aa 
many as could be executed during one refpiration (g). 

Divifions were unknown to the ancients, who never allowed 
more than two notes to a fyllable ; but with them, as has al- 
ready been obferved, muflc was a Have to language, and at 
prefent it is become a free agent. When the words of an air 
are divided, repeated, and tranfpofed at the pleafure of the 
compofer, though they Hop the narration, they either paint 
an idea in different colours, or enforce a fentiment iq>oa wbicli. 
the mind wilhes to linger. And the different phrafes of an air 
are only reiterated ftrokes of pallioo ; for it is by thele repeti- 
tions and redoubled e&rta that an expreffion, which at firft is 
heard with tranquility, difturbt, agitates, and tranfports the 

abllitict. And it it pa-hi^ a popular 
prejudice to ima^netbac all uick inflextona- 
are abfurd, aad ill placed, evea io a Qour 
and plaintive melody. On the contraiy,,. 
whea the heart U much.moved ao4 afloded, 
the voke can more eafily find ibuoda ta 
exprefi paffion, chan the mind can furoiAk' 
wordai and hence cavic the uTe of inter- 

i 'e^booa and exclamatiocki in ail langua^W 
t ia no lefi a prejudice to aflert, tbata ui- 
▼iftoQ ia proper on a favourable 

word or fyllxihl^ without conAderia^ th^ 
fituation of the Anger, or the fentitnent 
lac hai to czpref»« 

bearers. 


(f) Difl. dc Muf. Art, 

See thii vol. chap. ii« p, 43 . Tti 
Angiog, many Counda applied toonefyU 
l^ble coniKtute a Di^vijien^ Vdtt^ R4uUnU^ 
yolatAs PoJfa^ia\ and in playine upon 
an inArument, a rapid fuccemoa of^fbuoda 
without a reft, or flow note, hai generally 
li e fame appellation. Such ta are chiefly 
pUaled with grave and fobor raufic confure 
thole flighti, at capricious, unmeaning, 
and trivial. Others arc however capti- 
vated by thcBD, when execute^ with 
ciflon, and regard them as proofs ot the 
•ompoler'i inveniion, aod the pcrfoDiiet'a 
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betrm. But whether this reafbniDg be sftlowed or Ao, Divi- 
fions were certainly firft pradtifed in the church, even in Canto 
Fermo, where the Perieltfa and the Neuma have long been 
admitted, and where their ufe is Hill allowed [h), 

Roman Catholics authorife this cuftom by a paflage in St. 
Augoftioe, which lays, that when we are unable to find words 
worthy of the Divinity, we do well to addrefs him with cou- 
fufed founds of joy and thank%iving •, “ For to whom are fuch 
** extatic founds due, unlcfs to the Supreme Being ? and 
<* how can we celebrate his ineffable goodnefs, when we are 
“ equally unable to adore him in filence, and to find any other 
** exprellions for our tranfports than inarticulate founds (>)?” 
This licence prevailed even in the time of Guido, to whom 
fome attribute the inventkm of the Neuma, for which be gives 
rules in bis Micrologus (i). But it feemt as if the perfeftion 
of Jigurativt Counterpoint, and the invention of Fugues, had ut- 
terly diverted the attention <^-the compolCT, performer, and 
public, from poetry, propriety, and fyllabic laws ; to this may 
be added the ufe of the Organ in accompanying the fervice 
the church, which, according to Dante, rendered the words that 
were fung difficult to be underftood (/). Indeed, when Harmony 
was firfl cultivated, and began to charm the cars of aaankind, 
▼erfe was fo rude in the new and unpolifhed languages, that 
it wanted fome fuch fauce as Harmony to make it palaubic. 
And at the revival of letters, when poetry began again to 
flourifb. Melody was fo Gothic and devoid of grace, that good 
poets difdained its company or affifiance; and we find that the 


{h) Tbe PrritkJU^ or clrctimTolutioB, 
It tlie mterpolitiofi of ooe or many notei 
«c tbe cMe of a ebanc, to afeertain its tcr- 
ntoaiioa, tod » t to the choir ro 

purfue It# And the AVacaro i« a kind of 
ibort recapitulation of thechaat of a mode, 
coofiftiog of t mini her of founds loi/AMr 
tuordr* Lfhnf, TrsitS fur U CbMt 
f »»7 * 


fi) Tn the Bfelodica that ore fet to the 
Provencal foogt, which are the mo!! an- 
cicot focular Jtrt that are extant, never 
more than or ihree in the rime of 

two, nu^r called a trtplrt^ arc allowed to one 
fytlahle. Cap. svi. « 

(/; m CaHi0r tm Or^mm Ji f.iM 

Lb'tT #?- M0f i*iutmj00 if 

Purg. Canto ix. 

verfes 
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▼erfes of I^nte, ArioAoi and Taflb, fupported tbemfelve<‘ 
without the aid of nvulic, as mufical compofitioni in eoua- 
terpoint feem to have done without poetry. It was the 
cultivation of the mufical drama that once more reconciled the 
two fillers ; however, their leagues of friendlhip are but of 
fhort duration, and like a froward couple whofe dijfpofitiont too 
rarely coincide, it is 

" Sometimes my plague, fometimes my darling, 

“ Killing to-day, to-morrow fnarling.” . 

Bat as I lhall hereafter have frequent occalions to fpeak of the 
abule of Harmony to the injury of Melody, and of both to> 
the utter ruin of Lyric Poetry, 1 lhall now proceed to trace 
the invention of mufical charaders for Thne. 

The benefit conferred on mulic by the invention of a Tlme*- 
tablei which extended the limits of ingenuity and contrivance.- 
to the utmoll verge of imagination, mull long have remained, 
unknown to the generality of muficians and mulical writers, , 
or more care would have been taken to record fome few. me> . 
aaorials concerning its author. But when , the age and cotem-^. 
poraries of a man of letters or fcience are known, the curiofity - 
of moll readers is latisficd ; for a life fpent in the perulal andt 
compoUtion of books, in quiet and obfeurity, furniihes but few 
drcumllances that can interell the bufy part .of, mankind. The 
cfiFoits of the mind in retirement, however: great may be, the- 
ohjefls with which it is occupied, admit, of no dofeription | 
while an adlivelife, ollenfibly employed in ihe fervice of a Hate • 
or any order of fociety, fupplies the biographer, with materials . 
of eafy ufe, and, if well arranged, and interwoven, fuch as . 
are welcome to all rcadersv 

We find that Marchetto daPaJua, fo early as the year 1283, 
in the Vatican manufeript (*»)' already cited, fpeaks o( Canti- 
tut Menfuratis, The invention of chara^tn for Time has, how» . 

( m ) No. 1146. 

evera. 
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ever, been given by almoft all the writers on mufic of the laft 
and prefent century, to John de Murit, who fiouriihed about 
the year 1330, and whom many Englilh writers feem ambi> 
tious of claiming as an Engliihman ; probably with the hopes 
«f honouring this country with his invention of the Time- 
table; yet, however patriotic may be their delign, I am in 
pofleffion of fuch a ftubbom proof of that difcovery not being . 
the property of John de Murit, as be would be unable to re- 
fute if he were himfelf to rife from the tomb and claim it. 

Among the manufcripts which were bequeathed to the Vatican 
library by the queen of Sweden, xhttt it x>Comp«riduim of Prac~ 
tical Mufic, by John de Muris,. in whUb. he treats of mulical 
chara^ers for Time ; but introduces the fiibjedl with a Ihort 
dironological lift of anterior muficians who • had* merited the 
title of Inventors : beginning, at ufual, with Tubal-; and after 
luming Pythagoras, and Boethius, be proceeds to Guido the 
monk, who oonftrufled the gammut, or fcale for the nrono- 
** chord; and -placed notes upon lines ud fpacet-; after whom 
** cameMncisTER Franco, -mho invented the figures, or notes^ 
•* ef the. Cantus Menfurabilis (»).’* 

All farther enquiries concerning the right which John de 
Muris may have to this important invention feem ufelefs, as it 
ia lb fully and clearly renounced in favour of another, by the 
only perfon who was thought to have a fair claim to it. 1 (hall ' 
therefore quit Johnde Muris, for the prefent, hr order to try 
whether his predeccftor Franco's right to this inventkm be 
wholly indifputable, notwithftanding it has been ceded to him 
fo formally. 

The fame fatality feems to attend the firft founders of arts as 
of empires, whofe hiftory muft ever be Ihort, unlefs conjeflute:- 
and fable are called in to the aftiftance of the- writer.. 

(a) ^DdUdtGuU* w^^hus fW Mcnfyrnnvfiifttnirufn— MS.K^lDisS^'ije > 

p^ttr trdU fSMMatii qui lu Vide. No« 1 1^* 

i«r« lineitv et fpaent dk^Mnku.. 

hvM Magifter Frv>cO| lATCoii m Ciata 

Ma— 
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Magistbr Franco U bj fome called a native, or at leaft 
an inliabitant of Parii •, by othera a fclralaflic of Liege; butf 
if vre may belicrc Franco himfeif, he was of Cologn : for, 
feeming to foiefee the dirptues which would arife concernmg 
his locality, he begins bis Compeudium de Difeenta, one of bia 
mufical trofls which has been preferTed. in the following isan> 
ner : Eg« Franco de Colonia, &c. which if the authors of the 
Hijhire Lilteraire de Ja France had leen, they doubtlefs would not 
have fixed him at Liege, nor would thofe who have implicitly 
followed them, have been led into this maflalce. 

Sigebert (o) tells us tlut Franco fupported the fun^ons of hts 
office of fcholadic, or preceptor, by a great fund of religion 
and knowledge ; and acquit^ as much celebrity by his virtue 
as fcience : Scientia Uterarum et morum probitate eJarut. He 
ventured, fay the Benedidtines {p)j Co ftudy prohutc icience as 
well as eccleliaftic, and had the courage to attempt fquarwg the 
circle, Chriftian philofophers generally regard a man for loft 
who addidts himlelf to fuch purfuits as the fquerimg the circle^ 
the multiplication of the cube, perpetual motion, the philofopher's 
Jlone, judicial aflrology, or magic. But Franco is faid to have 
cxercifed his faculties in thefc dudies with fuch difcrelion, that 
be never negledled his more important concerns. 

By the teftimouy of Sigebert, bis cotemporary(f), he had 
acquired great reputation for his learning in 1047. At leaft.it 
is certain that he had written concerning the fquare of the circle 
before the month of February 1 055, at which time Heriman, 
archbiffiop of Cologn, to whom he dedicated his work, died (r). 

Franco lived at lead till Augud 1083, for he at that Ume filled 
the charge of fcholadic of the cathedral of Liege. 

Among many works which Franco is laid to have produced 
upou religious and mathematical fubjedls, we xre told by the 

(0) Df S<rtpt» EccUf, c. 164. (r) Hi* dedietting a book to this jrre« 

(p) ILJi. Lift, dk la Jb'raxa^ umm vlii. Ute feemt tiacQnilcooreqoeiice of hit 
rf* 1x2. •fideaccAt Cologne 

W) LirtM. an, 1O47. 

authors 
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authors of the Hijloire Lilteraire dt la France, that he wrote 
upon Mufic and Plain>chant ; and that in the abbey of Lire in 
Normandy, there is a tnanufcript in folio, which contains yirs 
Magifiri Franconis it Mufica Menfurabili, Thefe writers add, 
that there can be no doubt of this Magifter Franco being the 
liune as the Scholaftic of that name ; or that another tra£t on 
Mttlic, in fix chapters, entitled Magijiri Franconis Mujica, and 
prelerved in the Bodleian library at Oxford, is by the fame au- 
thor, as well as the Compendium de Difcantu, tribus Capitibus, 
in the (ame library. 

Thefe authors, who indeed pretend not to have feen the 
Bufical trads of Franco, have imagined, contrary to their 
ufual accuracy, that the treatife De Mujica Menfurabili, in the 
hbraryat Lire, and Mujica Magifiri Franconis, in the Bodleian . 
library, were different works, but there remains not the leaft' 
doubt of their being duplicates of the.fame trafl,. in every re- 
%e^> but their titles- 

Trithemius (r), who calls him Franco Scholajlicm heoiienjit ■ 
Fcclejur, of the church of Liege, natione Theutonicus, and a 
Cerman, tells us, that he was very learned in the holy 
" fcripturesi a great philofopher, afironomer, arithmetician, 
** (comfutijla ij and that he dedicated feveral of his works to 
**'the archbifliop of Cologn : fuch as his tn.Q.iDe ^adratura 
“ Circuli ; De Computo Ecctejiajiko j et alia plura but he • 
Reifies none of the muGcal writings of Franco, who, accord- 
tog to this biographer, flourilhed under the emperor Nenry III. 
1060. 

The firft mention, however, which I can find of Franco as - 
X, writer on mufic, in any treatife on the fubje€t, is by Mar- 
chetto da Padova, of whofe manufeript tra^ an account has 
already been given (/). In his Lucidarium in Arte Muficee 
Fiona, written in the year 1274, he fays,/* that the agree-r 


ft) Dt Serif P«it, 1J»S. 


(r) Seep. 161 of Utii, volume. 

“ ment 
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“ mcnt of different melodies, according to Magificr Franco, 

“ conftitutes dil'cant («).” He likewife cites him in his Poma- 
riuni, dt Mujica Mtnfurata, as Inventor of the four firft mu- 
fical cbaraders (x); and tliis would have been fuSciently early 
to ftrip John de Moris of the honour of their invention, had 
he cho&D'to invell himfelf with it. 

He is next, in point of time, mentioned by John de Muris 
himfelf, as is already related. And, in a manufcriptof the Bod- 
leian library ,(y), alcribcd to Thomas, or John, of Teukefbury, 
which, it is faid at the end, was Hnifhed at the univeriity of 
Oxford 13s •» there is a chapter exprefsly on the Mufical 
Charadfers for Time, invented by Franco: De Figuru inventis 
a Francone, 

Franchinus GaforiuS [z) quotes him twice as author of the 
Time-table ; and aferibes to him {a) the completion of Coun- 
terpoint, by his contrivance of moving in different melodies 
at the fame time : meaning his invention of mufical charadfers 
for meafure. 

Our countryman Morley (^) fays that “ Francho was the 
“ mod ancient of all thofe whofe works on pradlical mufic had 
“ come to his hands." But he feeras only to have feen a Com- 
mentary on his Treatife by Robert de Handle, and to know 
nothing of his age and country (r). And Ravenfcroft(</), who 
appears indeed to have been no belter acquainted with the ori- 
ginal than Morley, quoting him only through John Dunftable, 
an Engliihman (e), tells us boldly that he was the inventor of 

(c) Robert de Huidlo wrote a Com« 
mentary on the Mufita Mtnfin-abills of 
Fmoco, 1326. J>ee Tanner, p. And 
this is even an earlier period chan was af- 
n^ned to the invention by thofe who had 
given tt to John de Murii. 

(s/> Briefc Difeourfe of the true Ufe of 
Charactering the Degrees ia Mtajttrablt 
Mttjickt^ 1614, p. !• 

(0 Id. p. 3. 

the 


(b) DifeantuSf feanuiHm MagiAnim 
Franconem, eft diverforum cantuum con- 
ibnantia. Ex Cod. Vatic. Nura. 53*2. 

(jr) Muratori, Diflcrt, 

a4« tone P. Manini, tomei. p. 189. 
*Gerb. tome ii. p. 1 94. 

(j) Digby, 90* 

PrmA, lib. ii. c. 

(«) lb lib. iii. c. I. 

^nnotatuNU to hisIntn>dudUoi^pp« ys 
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tlie four firft fimple notes of Mtnfurable Mujic ; but, unluckrly, 
calls him Franchinut de Colonid, confounding him with Fran* 
chinus Gafurius. 

Critical cxaflnefs, with refpedi to dates, names, or fa<flrs, 
was not yet much pradifed in writing upon the arts; and 
Morley, the heft author who had written exprcfsly on 'hific, 
in our language, fincc the invention of printing, took many 
things upon truft ; and though he gave a long lid of pta£Ucal 
muucians, whofc works he had confulted, he never had feen 
the writings of Guido, nor docs he quote a finglc manufeript 
treatife throughout his Introdudion, which indeed is pro- 
felTedly more diJalUc than liillorical. 

Having collected the evidence of refpeiflable and unfufpeflcd 
authors in favour of the mnfical writings of Franco, it will be 
neceflary to give the reader an account nt the particular traA 
which chiefly concerns this chapter, entitled Ars C<i>tlus Men- 
furabiiii : and this I lhall do from the work iifclf, of which I 
obtained a copy from the Bodleian library at Oxford ( / ). 

This fliort, but celebrated traft, contains fix chapters: 

1. Prologue, and Definitions of the Terms ufed in the I reatife. 

а. Of the l ignres, or Reprefentations of lingle bounds, 

3. Of Ligatures, or compound Aotes, 

4. Of Reds or I’aufes 

5. Of the difi'erent Concords ufed in Difcant. 

б. Of the Organum, and ol other Combinations of Sounds (5). 

In fpeaklng of former mnfical writers, he fays, that “ both 
the theory and praftice of Flam Mujic, or Chanting, had 


(/) 8 a 5 » 49 « 

(^) Jneipit Mnjua Uagifiri 
6 eapituU* 

ptimMm efuttifftt et 

'Ttrmiattum ad raSa- 

turn ptrtiuntium. 

Cap. a. l*t F'gurU f’o€iffiyipikitt Jhe 
^ Hdtii n»n Li^atk. 

Vou 11. 


Caj>. 5, De Li^ath^ five de Flirts eem* 
pefith. 

Cap. 4. Ffi de Petvfiif et tarum diver* 
fitafe* 

Cap. 5 . Ffi de dl vetfarnm Vtcum dehUm 
Cenearditntla et Di/. anSm^ 

Cap. 6. D'fiinit Cepulam et Or^anum^ 
et eorum Specif t, 

A a “ been 
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“ been Sufficiently explained by Several philofophers ; particu- 
“ larly the theory by Boethius, and the pra£lice by Guido,” 
whom he exalts into a philofopher. “ The ecclefiaftical tropes 
“ or modes, he adds, had been fettled by St. Gregory.” 
Franco, therefore, only intends to treat of Meafured Mujict 
of which, he pioufly obferves, plain-chant has the precedence, 
as the principal of the Subaltern (/;). “ Nor let any one fay, 

“ coivinues he, that I have undertaken this work through ar- 
“ rogance, or for my own convenience, but merely for the 
“ fake of its evident truth, the eafe with which it may be com- 
“ prehended by the ftudent, and its containing the mod perfedl 
“ method of teaching all the Modes of Meafured Mufic, and their 
“ Notation. For a* there are Several authors, as well modern 
“ as ancient, who in their treatifes give many good rules con- 
“ cerning Meafured Mufic., and on the contrary are deficient and 
“ erroneous in other particulars, especially in the appendages 
“ of the fcience, we think their dodrines require Some correc- 
“ tion and improvement, left the Science itfelf Should Suffer 
“ from their errors and defedfs. We therefore propofe giving 
“ a compendious explanation of Meafured Mufic, in which we 

fioall not fcruple to infert what others have said well 
“ ON THE SUBJECT, tO correG their errors, and to Support by 
“ good reafons whatever we ourselves may have newly 

“ INVENTED (/).'* 

(^•) — AHtLl 
Ipja rtANA pa,<ivCBDlT /antjiM/n priaQipn- 
I19 lubalteraaiD. 

(ij Nfc Jicat ali'^uh nas ftoc tbui prdpitr 
a»i0gaMi':am wlj0rtt eiiam prtfpttr preprlam 
c0m vpditaum imcepijjiy fed •vert prapitr «»/- 
dinte/H veriittiem <t audiiorutn faciliimam ap- 
prthenjt0nem, net' nan ct pmurum Modorum 
Notarum (of all (he mooiU as cxprdlcU 
by characters or ncrtcs) /pfMs MeofurabiUs 
Muiicae injiiiutletum. K*im 

cum vidfvsH* muhos um novos miam anti- 
in artibui iuit dg MeK/arailU 


(.alluding perhaps to the ufual titles of mu* 
ficjl treatiica; /in Mujkei ; Ari Menfura* 

hil'i Muf:Xy &C.) muha hinst dictrey «t t 
epMirarip in maltii et maxime in eucidentihtu 
ipfiui fiieniUe deJUfrttterrarty epinipni rcruiM 
fere exifitmamui fuccurreademy ne ferte prep'- 
ter dr/ei^am ei error tm prxdiSerum diaa fei- 
ealia detrimtaiam peUiafur. Prepea'mai igi- 
ittr ipfam MeafurahUrm Mafeam fab campea- 
dio dedararty hemdidaqae alhraot aoa rgm 
cafjbimai iaterpearrey err ores qae^ae dejiraert 
tt fagarcy et fi(|uid oovi a nubis inventum 
foerit, boui» rationibus fuAinere et probare» 
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It feems evident from this pafTage, particularly thofe parts of 
it which are printed in capitals, that the of mufical notes 

for Time, is more ancient than Franco, and that he had only the 
merit of improvement. It likewife informs us, that there were, 
in his time, treatifes de Menfurabili Mufied, or, at lead, that 
doQrines had been propofed and laid down concerning mufical 
notes, and the different duration of founds, by writers who 
veerc aniigur, with refpeifl to him; and proves very Arongly 
that this manufeript contains only a mixture of his own 
rules, with thofe of his prcdeceffors (/f). And indeed, upon 
a careful analyfis of this whole trad, it docs not appear that 
Franco was the inventor of mufical notes, or charaders for 
Time, though they have lately been given to him in fuch very 
pofitive terms, by thofe who, without feeing his manufeript, 
have taken it for granted that it was wholly his property, be- 
caufe no other writer of equal antiquity was found to havo 
treated of Cantus Menfuratilis. Indeed, bcfides the palfiiges 
already cited, we find him fpeaking of former •writers, and 
former opinions concerning the notes and modes ; particularly, 
chapter fccond, the words quemadmodum quidam pofuerunt, ac- 
knowledge other writers upon the fubjed of Meafured Mulic 
befides himfelf ; and, chapter the fourth, he fpeaks of the great 
error which fame have committed by tying together three Longs 
in Tenor parts; and of the Aill greater blunder whii.h others 
have made in tying a Long between two Breves (/), And the 
author of a Latin treatife, which was among the Gitton mu- 
fical manuferipts, feems to determine with great precifion the 
degree of merit that is due to Franco, with refped to the 
Time-table ; for fpeaking of the Canto Fermo of an earlier 
period, he fays : " Thougli mufic was at that time not inea- 
“ fared, it was approaching towards meafurc, when Franco ap- 

(i) Si »<>?•/— The expreflidn it (/) ^Ex qua ftqu'fur vrhn$fnter 

and even when d^u^tion it made erranf <\ui tr/j ai'ejna itt m 

{qv perhapt, that his aJ tnTfUfm \ Jfei nAfyuc plus 

Vtttivni were but lew and iaconfiderable. itli qui utvr tiuai hrtvti lox^am Igant. 

A a 2 “ peared, 
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“ peared, who was the Jirjl approved author, or writer, ot> 

“ Meafured Mufic [m)." 

After this introduilion definitions are given, in which I 
{hall mention whatever feeras fingular or curious. 

Mea/ured Mujic, he fays, is regulated by long and Ihort 
‘TimeSf or portions of Meafure ; and Meafure he defines, the 
regulated motion of any feries of Sounds, whether quick or 
flow, different from plain-fong, in which no fuch regularity 
of movement is obferved. A 'rime is the Hated proportion of 
X lengthened tone, or of a reft of equal duration. “ I fpeak 
“ of a fays he, as meafured by Time, becaufe otherwife 
“ the performers of two different parts, one of which fliould' 
“ have a re/?, and the other not, would be unable to proceed? 
“ together in e.vadt time («).’’ 

T his feems to be the purpxirt of the original,' which, how- 
ever, I lhall conllantly throw into the notes for the confidera- 
tion of the curious and learned reader, who may, perhaps, 
difeover meanings that have efcaped my penetration. Indeed, 
this paffage gives an idea of more than Simple Counterpoint, of 
note for note, and fyllable for fyllable, being pradlifed in 
Franco's time, who is believed to have written his tradt within 
fifty years of Guido. 

“ Meafured Mufic, continues he, is of two kinds; wholly, 

*' and partly meafured. Mufic -wholly mea/ured is difeant, 

“ which is meafured throughout ; and that which is partly 
“ meafured is the fimple chant or plain fong, which, though ' 
“ meafured by Time in Ibme degree, is neither Organum nor 
“ Fifcant, as it is commonly called by thofe who fing the Ec- 
** cleiiafiical Chants («).’*, 

He- 

(«) — tnm tral mufica tunc mtnfu* (Jt) unm cum fixu/ct «t alius fumtretur^ 
Tutit^ ftd pauLttim ertfeehat ad mtn/aram» nan pojfcnt propurtiunaliter aJtnv'ucm ben* 
ujijite aJ tempus Fruncanis^ fui erat Muficdt erntfuari, 

priimis au^or appro&atus. («) Di'tsiditur aulem M<^nritrabili8 Mu« - 

(n) Dice auttm pauCtm itmpere mtnfu* fica in mcH/urahHem JimpUcittr et partim, . 
r«ri| ^uia aliter du* Cantui diver/ querum hleufurabilis Jsnptkitcr d/aatus, re queJ 

/a.* 
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He next defines Difcant ; and as the reader may be curious 
to know the acceptation of this term, fo near the time of its 
invention, I (hall infert the whole palTage. 

“ Difctint is the confonance of niffcrent mdodies, in which 
“ thofc different melodies move in founds of various lengths, 
“ as L'Oiigs, Drives, and Semibreves, proponiruied to each 
“ other, and expreffed in writing by adequate notes or cha- 
“ ra£lers (/)).” 

He then divides Difcant into three kinds : “ Notes of equal 
“ length. Ligatures, or binding Notes, and Notes that are de- 
“ ficient in Time (y).” Of thefe he propofes to treat fepa- 
rately ; but as all Difcant moves in fomc particular Meafurc, 
hlodc, or Mood, he firff defines a Mood, and its ebaraders, or 
figns. 

“ A Mood is the reprefentation of the time of meafured 
founds, expreffed by Longs or Breves, or long and fhort 
notes. As Modes are of different kinds, their number and 
“ arrangement are made different by different miificians. Some 
“ multiply them to fix, and foinc to feven j but we, fays 
Franco, allow only of five, becaufe to this number all others 


in nmnt parti fua mtn/ufatar. lAettfuraVilii 
fartiffi tfi dantui fimpitx et umpire menfmra^ 
f>:dOt\anttm ttdqut D flamtnt^ 

(Orgwnum^ tcmmnmter nre^a tiu-nnr 
CauK, EiiU/aj9:cMf tempore menforatur. 

It feems, by this piUa};c, asilor^aniz' 
ingi or tinging iu harmony, bad hrit 
brought the piaiH’t f'ant to Jiriii timti and 
that, then, when cmly a |«»t or me- 
lody was fbng /« it w.is culiomary to 
call it Organum^ becaule meafnrtd tikr the 
O-ji^aunm. And perhaps, in Hnging upon 
a plaio-fung, the principal melody, while 
it continued to {< clt,smed nearly in the 
iamc manner as it ufed lu be before parts 
were added to it, was laid tobepart/jr nra- 
Jnr<d\ and ihcOrganum or Dikant, mor- 
iog in proportionate notes of did^rent 
lc;^gthS| was regarded as miafwrtdo 


In our cathedrals, where the Pfalms ar« 
chaoted in four parts, Time is neither 
folutcly kept, n<K wholly difregarded ; it 
is kept with refpefl to the harmony, as all 
the parts more together j yet the melody 
ot Cjich part being goreroed hy rbe length 
of the vcifes, cannot be fa d to be regu- 
larly meafuicd. in accompat;Ied rreitatsoQ 
the inilrumrnts move fotnetmtet d ttm/ap 
while the voice part feems eU iihitum 

{p) Di/ianint tjl aJi^utrum divtrfsrum 
€iinikutn canff/tantta^ iu ^ua tlU diverji <an» 
tUi per vteej Lmieat et Hrrr'et et Semihren-tt 
praport anaisier aJtquantur^ et iu fdripte per 
dei>itat Jigureu prapartiauati aJiftvieem depg- 
uantur* 

(^) -^Aliut fimplii iter prclaiui^ «//«i c#« 
puUtui^ aUui truAi.atUf 

* may 
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“ may be referred. The firft eonfifts wholly of Longs — The 
“ feeond of a Breve,. a. Long, &c. The third of a and 
“ itvo Breves," &c. — ^In Handle’s commentary on this paf- 
fage it is obferved, that in this mood, a paufe equal to a long 
is placed after the fecond long; which reduces it to what 
the moderns would call Common l ime, and exprefs thus : 




“ The fourth Mood confirts of two 


“ Breves and a Long, &c. And the fifth is wholly compofed 
“ of Brevet and Semibreves {>)." 

If thefe live Modes of Franco were exprefTed in ancient 
notes they would have the following appearance : 
ift. ad. 3d. 4th. 5th 





Morlcy, in his Annotations, p. 8. feems to explain them in 
the fame manner: “ If a plaine fong confifled al of Longes, 
“ it was called the firll Mood ; if of a Long and a Briefe fuc- 
“ ceffively, it was called the fecond .Mood," &c. For when 
Franco fays that the fecond Mood confided of “ a Breve and 
“ Long and Breve,” et ceetera feems nccelTarily underftood. And 
this conjedure is confirmed by the fragment of a very ancient 
manufeript mufical treatife in the Britifli Mufeum (x), where fix 
Moods arc deferibed in the following manner : “ The firfl; con- 
“ fids of a fuccelTion of Longs and Breves ; the fecond of 
** Breves and Longs ; the third of a Breve and two Longs ; 
** the fourth of two Longs and a Breve ; the fifth of three 

MpJhs eji rfpref,ntat'o L9nj^it 

Bretihufyut UKferihui rnfa/urait. 
muftm diVfrfis Mvfr^ttudi rnnwrantur et 
etia^ vrJinifnfHr. Slttidam irr# psnunt 6, 
miii Dus antem ^min^ae taatuM pent- 

mui^ ^ttoHsiUM atl has quia^wt amaes sr/rV r^- 
ducaaittr* Primms ver* frai.edit ex omnJ^ai 
^a^is^SecuMdMJ froiiJ.t ex Breviet Leaga 


tt Brevt, Tercims vtr« ex Lenga et dnxltu 
Brevihus et Leaga, S^aarlui efi ex tlaaius 
B rev thus et Langa et duahut Brevibm, 
tui antem ex emnibus Brevibgs et Stmibrf 
vibxi» 

(j) Bib. Reg. ts. C. Ti. TroBatut 
Mv/ui j . 
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“ Longs ; and the fixth of three Breves fr).” Thefe are all re- 
ducible to the five Modes of Franco ; for the fifth is the firft 
Mood of Franco, and the fixth, in reality, only the fame mea- 
fure of time, accelerated ; as it is indifi'erent at prefent whether 
a Minuet be written in J or J. The feennd, third, and fourth 
Moods in the anonymous tradl arc prccifely the fame as thofe of 
Franco, in longer fpecimens ; as the author fays Sccundus con- 
Jlat Brevi Longa Brevi Longa Brevi Longa, which i' only thrice • 
repeating the fame meafure. The fifth Mood of Franco cor- 
refponds with the firft of this author ; for a Long and a Breve, 
or a Breve and a Semibreve, differ no more in their effect on 
the ear, than a Minim and Crotchet, and Crotchet and Quaver, 
which equally reprefent Triple Time u).> 

The five Modes, as Franco has deferibed them, afford n» > 
great variety of mcafures.. Indeed the ancients had been long 
in poffcffion of a far greater number of combinations in their 
poetical feet (.v) j to fome ortc of which every Mood in Franco’s 
lift is reducible j as the firft, confifting wholly of Longs, or 
flow notes, wants nothing cither in Common or Triple Time, 
but what the Spondee or Molojj'us would fupply. The fecond, 
having a Breve followed by a Long, would be reprefented by 
the Iambus. The third, confifting of a Long and two Breves, 
by the DaByl. The fourth of two Breves and a Long, by 
the Anapeejl, And the fifth, compofed of Breves and Semi- 
breves, by the 'Trochaic Foot. But it was not fo much the bu- 
finefs of Franco to invent new mcafures, as to unite the old. 

{t) v*l mantrUs vft temberls con- trart \t the hfl of the three fngmenti that 

JiJtratio rft co’^nitioLon^ituJtnnttHrrvitaiii are bound up in the fanie volyme, the »ni« 
exit joniokc. Motii ^fytrralfs/entW, Pri- tial fentence ot which 
mutcokjl.tt ex Lvn^a Bren>i^ cionemehtum/et.ti.H.Um^viametioToitortim, 

Longa firc^u Et ffinnuUt conjfiat Jlrentt (u) A* the Mintm i$ not mcniiuocd in 
Ltnga Breetti Loiga Longa, Ef ter- this traf^t, it mvift be roo;c amient than the 

ties lonHat ex Lofga et dualiat Breviixt^ lime ot its invcniion, at'nut the bc^^.ntupg 
Longa et Srrvitas, cca/tat of the fourteenth centuiy* 

u Brevihi tt Lexga^ Tbii See toI. i. p. 

la 
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In his fccond chapter he treats of fimple notes or eharaiSerS, 
of which he enumerates only three kinds ; the Long, the Breve, 
and Semibreve ; making no mention of the Large, or of the 
Minim. Thefc he tells us are either perfect or innperfeifl. The 
perfe£t Long he calls the firft and principal of all the notes, 
for in that all others arc included. “ The perfeSl note, he tells 
“ us, is that which is meoj'ured by three times, or portions ; the 
“ Ternary divifion being the mod perfetfl of all, as it had its 
“ name from the Holy Trinity, %Vhidi is true and pure per- 
“ fedlion(y).” 

The perjebl Long is reprefented by a fquarc note with a tail 


on the right hand, defeending, as thus : -1^ >*1- . This 

is equal to three Breves. The imperfect Long, reprefented by 
the fame figure, is equal only to two. It is imperfeft for the 
reafon a'rcady alligned, fays Franco, and can only acquire its 
full length by the addition of a Breve before or after it. 
Whence it follows, continues he, that thofc err who call it 
perfedl ; as that only is entire and complete which can ftand 
by itfelf (z).” 

It feems by this paflage as if there had been a controverfy 
•even in Franco’s time, about the greater degree of perfedion 
of Triple, or Common Time-, in after ages, however, the Binary 
number acquired the pre-eminence, and was called perfetl, 
'while the triple proportion was degraded into imperfeSi. 

Though Franco mentions not the Maxima or Large, he tells 
us that the Double-long is made thus, and confifts of the union 

of two longs : to which it k 


(^) Ptrfefia autfOt ^icitur ro Uihui 

frrt^ribttt mtvfuratur, rrrp frinariut 
inter omnei numfrot prrftBt^inntt pro to 
4 J'uttma T rimtatC'i ftta verm ^ tt fntrei 


ptrft&ity nmen Jkmp/f, 

(z) Kx fuo /r^nitur fWtf iUi ptttmni 
earn rtHan appellant y turn illud fuoJ tji 
rxHum poj^ per ft Jiaret 

equal: 
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equal: “ Nor, when ufed ia the teoor parts of a plaiu-fong, 
“ can it be broken or divided {a)." 

The Breve, which is a fquare note without a tail, may, how- 
ever, be divided, being cither perfeft or imperfe^ : ■ M >1 
The Semibreve, which is either major or minor, is conftantly 
written in the form of a lozenge, thus : ♦ ♦ • • . 

I'he length of the notes, that is the perfeAion or imperfedlon, 
triple or double power, depended on their arrangement ; and 
it (eems as if when two or more notes of the lame kind fol- 
lowed each other, they were always perfed, that is, equal to 
three notes of the next inferior degree. But when a ihorter 
note either preceded or followed a longer, then the long note 
was imperfe6ty that is, equal only to the next two of a Oiorter 
kind ; and the deficiency was made up by a preceding or fuc- 
ceeding Ihort note. 

But all this perplexity was removed when the Point came' 
into general ufe. Franco fpeaks of the TraSlulus as a Jign of 
ptrfeiiion, in the fame manner as we fhould now fpeak of the 
Point, which, Indeed, he ufes in fome of his examples, for the 
fame purpofe as it is ufed at prefent : for he tells us that it 
makes the Long perfe^, or equal to three Times or Breves, 
which, without it, would have been imperftSi, or equal only 


to two (i) : 



Ancient. Modem. 

What he calls Re 3 a Brevis is only equal to one Time, or 
fourth part of a Meafure ; fo that whether it precede or follow 
a perfth Long, the Times of both amount to four : 

^ 0 - : 




Ancienu Modern. 


— -AV JirUi fUni cMmfm fumhti in ti- 
mtrikms difrumptamr* John de Mum, io 
hit Spfcalmm qoo«» AriftotU to 

prov^e that this note cannot be ndmicted in 
tUin*f9n%» 

[h) ** A Longs followed by a 

VoL. II. 


Breve, U rendered iaiperfed, miji inter slUt 
it Brevewit p»meuier qui* 
dam TraAuluf fignum perfeAiooli df 
eitmr^ qui et alio nomtac dtvUio modi ap- 
peUacur. 

B b Thefc 
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Thefe rules, however, are too numerous, complex, and ufe- 
lefs, to meric the reader’s attention, or an attempt at explain- 
ing them. Indeed, if they would help to decipher other 
mulic, compofed after the time of Franco, the curious enquirer’s 
trouble, and my own, might be repaid; but there was at firft 
fo much confufion in the Moods, and fo many and fo dark were 
the exceptions to their rules, fo numerous and jarring the opi- 
nions and dccihons concerning them, and Co little agreed were 
mufic'ians about the ditferent Frolations, Feints of perfeflion 
and imperfection, of increafe and diminution, divifion and 
trandation, even in Morley’s time, as gave occafion to his fay- 
ing, that “ no two of them told the fame tale.” 

Few of the mudcal terms in the traCt of Franco, are more 
difficult to comprehend or define than the word Plica, which 
he calls “ a note of divijion of the fame found, aicending or 
“ defeending (r).” It feems however to have been rather a 
note of prolation than divifion, and, like the point, to have 
augmented the length of the found to which It was applied. 
All we can be furc of now is its form, which by adding a 
ftroke to a note, Ihorter than its ufual tail, gave it the appear- 
ance of a plait, wrinkle, or fold, as the Latin word Plica im.- 

plies : hi . 

Of thefe Plictr, he tells us, fome are added to Longs, and 
fome to Breves ; but feldom to Semibreves, unlefs In Liga- 
tures (<^). This little ftroke, which feems to have been equi- 
valent to a Ihort note, tied to a longer, was added to the Long on> 
the left fide, and to the Breve on the right, thus : hi 


(^c) Plica cjt Hota dtvtjicnis cjnfskm feni 
in grave et acHtmm, 

(4) Plicamm alia Lattga^ alia Brevity 
alia Srmihrevit: ftd 4e Scmi^revilms nibil 
a4 prtefent intcnJimuCy cum non in 
Jirnrii fo£it Plica ^tmihrevh inveniri. In 
Ligatmrii tamen etorJinathnilmiSemihrtvinm 
Plica pejibilu ejl accipi^ ui pcfica apfarebit* 


Item Plicarum alia afeendem^ aliadefcendtns. 
Pika longa afeenJens babet Ju§s traHuty . 
quartern Jexter longiar tjl Jinijlr«, Plica Unga • 
VfTQ de/cenJem fimilitir bahtt dtm troBns fed 
difieudtnteiy dexterum nt friu* langiartm 
nijlra. Plica vero brevis ^cendtus fuia 
Ijohet duos troHus mfetudeaus^ fnijirstm 
mtn tongiarem dextircy Istc, 

It 
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It is difficult to difcover any other diffierence between the Plica 
and the Point, which be (bems to deferibe under the title of 
‘TraSulut, than that the Point was ufed to a Jingle note, and 
the Plica to one in a ligatured group. 

Authors who have treated of the ancient Time-table and 
Cantus Menfurabilis, are very referred in fpeaking of the Plica, 
and afford but fcanty information concerning its properties. 
Some have defined it ** the perpendicular ftroke which is the 
“ termination of fuch charaflers as the Long." But accord- 
ing to the original import of the word, as there muft be two 
llrokes or tails to form a Plica or plait, this explanation is 
equally falfe and devoid of meaning. The mufical ufe of this 
word is unnoticed by Ducange, nor does it once occur in Mor- 
ley. It has had admiffion into no mufical didionary but that 
of Roufleau, who deferibes, but does not define it. “ The 
“ Plica, fays he, is a kind of ligature in our ancient mufic. 
“ It was a fign of augmentation or increafe of a note’s length, 
“ Signam Morqfitatu, according to John de Muris. The Plica, 
“ like the Ligature, was ufed in any group of notes from the 
“ femi-tone to the 5th, afeending or defeending. There were 
four kinds of Plicce : i. An additional fmall Broke to a 
Long on the left fide, |J. 2. An additional ftroke to the 

“ fame note inverted, f^. 3. A Breve with two ftrokes or tails 

“ added to the top of the note, of which that on the left hand 
is the longeft, y. And 4. Two ftrokes added to the fame 
“ kind of note defeending 

In chapter the third Franco treats of Ligatures, or compound 
notes. A Ligature, as the word implies, is a band or link by 
which fimple notes arc connefled and tied together. Of thefefome 
are afeending and fouie defeending. At prefent wc only tie the 
tails of quavers and notes of fhorter duration j but the old 
mafters tied or linked together the heaJs of fquare notes. The 
afeending Ligature is when the end of the note, or, as Franco 
calls it, the fecond point of it, is higher than the b^iuning 
or firft part of the charadler. 

B b 2 In 
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In Canto Fermo, Ligatures 
miffals and breviaries, to conn 
to be fung to one fyllable, but 
Jint proprietate, as Franco fay 
feen in this volume *. In the i 
ever, the laws and properties 
Of thefe I fhall give a few 
as the moft ancient that have 
in ufe. 

J j 

L HISTORY 

are dill ufed in all the Roman 
ed as many notes together as are 
without altering their lengths: 
s. Of thefe, infiances may be 
ancient Cantus MenJ'uratus, how- 
of Ligatures were innumerable, 
examples from Franco himfelf, 
been preferved, if not the firft 


^ e 



a- ■- 

■ "1 -j r\ * 1 
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“ The value of notes in ligatures, fays Roufleau, de- 
“ pended very much upon their afcending and defcending, upon 
** the manner in which they were tied, upon their being with or 
without tails, and upon thofe tails being placed on the left or 
** right fide of the notes ; in (hort, they were under the regu- 
** lation of fo many laws, which are wholly obfolete at prefent, 
** that perhaps there is not one mufician in Europe able to de- 
“ cipher inufic of any conGderable antiquity (f)." 

However, when we are arrived at compofitions worth deci- 
phering, filch of the primitive charaders as occur in them Iball 
be explained. 

Franco’s fourth chapter concerns Rejls and Paufes, or difcon- 
tinuity of found. “ As the founds in each Mood are ex- 
preflTed by different notes or figures, and as Difcant itfelf is 
as much regulated by filenct as by found, it will be neceflary, 
“ fays Franco, to treat not only of the figns or reprefentatives 
“ of founds, but of their equivalent refts, or paufes(y^.*' Of 

thefe 

* P* 53» 37i C/) aut/m iJiffuM M9iiorufH VMs 

(f) Axu Li^amre^ Jim xauft $t pritkcifium tt ttrum •V9<%in fi/U 

nattc 
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thefe charaQers for meafuring filence, which, he fayi, are fub- 
jcd to the fame laws of perfe^ion and imperfedlion as their 
equivalent notes, he gives the following example, in which the 
Semibreves or Ciphers feem only placed as double Bars, to fc- 
parate the different fpecies of Rells : 



There appears but little order or defign in this arrangement 

of the Rells, which are faid in the text to be of lix kinds ; i . that 
of the perfeSl Long, equal to three Breves ; 2. the imptrfeSl Long, 
equal to two Breves; 3. ihcBrevt] 4. iVt Major Semiireve-, 5. the 
Minor Semibrevt ; 6. the Final Paufe, or, as he calls it, Finis 
Funliorum all which he charaflerifcs in the following manner : 

« » ? 4 5 6 

I 


But the mod curious part of this chapter is that which feems 
to point out the origin of Bars, which are placed, in the mu- 
lical examples, as paufes for the fingers to take breath at the 
end of a feme nee, verfe, or melody (jf). And this is the only 
ufe that is made of Bars, at prefent, in Canto Fermo. 

The following fragments I (hall give as fpecimens of Franco's 
melody, and his method of dividing it into phrafes, by lines ^ 
drawn through the ftaff, in the manner of Bars. 



ii tir<9 *U w*th A* 
gmriit qmifA itirm tji trtpBamdmm. ttd 

cum ipfr Di/cautHi tarn vuct rtHa qtutM tjmi 
c^utrmriuy hue tft •vott uhmijfay rfguiitur, it 
ijia jint diverftty hurum crunt dis>nfa 
fuia diverfuruM funt dlvtrfs* 

ig) Finis Pun^t'trum umnes Uncus uttm* 
gtm fuutucr J^cUs eu mpr tbendiu It sp* 
peart from tbu paiTage, that ooce*, after 



they ceaTed to be roomi, coBtidoed to l^e 
called fniutsy an appeUattoo which gave 
birth to the tenn CuntrufunRumy at a time 
when notes had afliimeo a fquare and lo> 
aciuK form. 

The carliell ufe f have been able to find 
of the word Cuntra^wnRumy ii in a maou- 
feript tni£l on that fubje^ by John de 
Muris, (ee p. 147, 

nnhar 
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The firft of thcfc fragments confifts chiefly of Irrochta, 
, and the fecond of Inmiics. They are both regularly phrafed, 
and, when expreiTed by modern charadlers, have not a very 
barbarous appearsncb. 



• Whoever compares the notation of Franco with that of 
Guido, or any writer of the eleventh or twelfth centuries, mud 
be greatly adonilhed at its method, fimplicity, and clcarnefs. 
For though he ufes but three charafters, or dirtindt forms of 
notes, yet thofe, with their feveral properties of prolation and 
•diminution, furniihed a great variety of meafures and propor- 
tions. And if, with improvements in notation and harmony, 
he be allowed to have fuggeded the Bar^ and the Point of aug- 
mentation, the benefits he has conferred upon pradlical mufic 
will entitle him to a very confpicuous and honourable place 
among the founders and legiflalors of the art. Indeed, I have 
been able to find no confiderable improvements in the Time- 
table between the eleventh and the fourteenth century ; when 
the chief merit of feveral authors in the Cantus Menfurabilis, 
whofe names and writings are come down to us, was to dilute 
the difeoveries of Franco, and pour water on his leaves. 

The next author on the Cantus Menfurabilis, or Meafured- 
Soag, whofe writings have been preferved, is our countryman 
Walter Odington, monk of Eveffaam, of whofe valuable treatife, 
in£eaet college, Cambridge, an ample account has been already 

given 
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giTcn in the preceding chapter, as far as it concerned plain- 
fong, and organizing, or Ample harmony ; but an account of 
his rules for meafure, which are contained in the Axth and laft 
part of his work, Dt Speculatione Mujicx, was refervcd for 
this place, where it will All up a chafm in the hiftory of that 
important part of muAc, which has been left void by all other 
treatifcs that I have been able to confult. 

It has been haftily determined by fome who have feen no part 
of this work but the mere titles of the books it contains, in 
Tanner’s Bibliotheca Britannica, that not one of them profefles 
to treat of the Cantus Menfurabilis ; yet, on the contrary, in 
the Axth part, where he not only gives rules for organizing, or 
muAc in parts, but for the compoAtion of figurative muAc, De 
Compofitione et Figuratiene, we have chapters on the following 
fubjefts r De Longis, Brevibus, et Semibrevibus ; De Plicis ; Sluot 
Modit Longa perfedia et imperfeBa dicitur ; De Paufis j De Li-- 
gaturis,&c. The fourth book, De Inequalitate 'Temporum in Pedi- 
bus^ guibus Metra et Rhythmi dccurrunt, contains indeed terms 
that ceafed to be made ufe of after the invention of the Cantus 
Menfurabilis. However, thefe terms have not yet ceafed to be 
applied to poetical numbers, concerning which this book of 
Odington only treats. 

In the former part of his work the author, treating chieHy of 
Canto Plano, or ecclefiaAical chanting, in a way fomewhat dif- 
ferent from his predecclTors, particularly in his Notation, never 
mentions Organizing, or Meafured Mufic •, but in this laft part, 
he treats of both in a very ample manner, and fo much in the 
order and terms of Franco, as would have been impofllble, had 
he not feen his traft, or, at leaft, his doftrines, in fome other 
writer. 

In one of the chapters of this laft part, which treats of the 
perfeil and imperfeci Moods, and their Mutations, he com- 
pares muAcal Limes to poetical Feet, in a more full, clear, and 
ingenious manner than has been done Ance by any other writer. 

The 
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The author declares !u his laft chapter, that he has nothing 
to fear from the feverity of faftidious critics; as his intention 
was not fo much to invent rules of his own, as to colle£f the 
precepts and opinions of his predeceffors. However, he feems 
to have been the fir ft that fuggefted a ftiorter note than the Se- 
mibreve, though he did not give it a form : for, cap. i. part vi. 
we have the following paflfage : — Ita Semibrevtm primo dhiiJo 
tn tres fortes quas Minimas voco, Figuras ret'mens iiemlbrevis, 
nc ab aliis Muficis videar difeedere ; verum cum Brevis, divifa 
in duas Semibreves, fequitur divifam in tres partes, ut in tres 

partes ct duas divifiones pono — fic 4 ~ — qua Mi- 

NiMi£ /eu velocijjima, et Jic de aliis. Where he feems to fay, 
“ I divide the Semibreve into three parts — ftill retaining the 
“ figure of the femibreve — left I fhould feem to depart from 
“ the dodrine of others.” — The text is much abbreviated here, 
and very difficult to decipher; however, he certainly fpcaks of 
fmaller portions of time than the Semibreve, and calls thefe 
portions Minima Partes ; which feems to entitle him to the 
invention of the name of Minim, though not of the note by 
which it is charaQerifed ; at leaft, this is the firft time that I 
have met with the mention of a quicker note than the Semi- 
breve. 

A Ckimraentary upon Franco’s trad, De Mufica MenJurabHi, 
written by Robert de Handlo near a hundred years after the 
treatife by Odington, affords no new information or precepts 
different from his original ; nor could it ever have been ren- 
dered valuable but by its fcarcity, or rather by the difficulty of 
meeting with the writings of Franco. 

The ancient copy of Handlo’s trad, dated 1326, was de- 
ftroyed by the fire which happened at Affiburnham Houfe,Weft- 
minfter. while it was the repofitory of the Cotton manuferipts. 
However, as the modern tranfeript, which was made for the 
late Dr. Pepufeh, is lodged in the Britilh Mufeum, and accef- 

fible. 
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fible, there feems no neceflity for giving a particular account 
of it. 1 fliall only obferve, that what he fays of Ligatures 
and their feveral properties is literally copied from Franco. 
The Plica is much better defined and explained in the original 
text than in Handle’s annotations, in which, though the title 
promifes additional difeoveries of other muficians, Regula cum 
maximis Magijlri Franconit, cum additionibus aliorum Mujicorum^ 
we find no new modes or notes except a ftrangc kind of Long, 

divided into quadrangles I j to augment its length, which 

has never been ufed in any mufic that I have feen ; and the 
thirteen Rubrics into which this tradl is divided, concern no- 
thing but Time, or mufical Meafures, and arc only a commen- 
tary upon the four firft chapters of Franco’s trad ; the two laft, 
which treat of Difcant, being never mentioned. 

Many whimfical and fantafiical forms of notes were propofed 
by different mufical writers between the time of Franco and 
the invention of printing ■, but none were received into general 
ufe except thofe already mentioned, if the addition of the Mi- 
nim and Crotchet be excepted, of which notice will be given 
hereafter. Mufical charaders remained Ju/l, or black, for fe- 
vcral centuries after this invention ; nor do I find any white, or 
open notes, in old manufcripts, before the fifteenth century. 
Thofe of Guillaume Machault, a French mufician, who lived 
about 1350 , and whofe compofitions are preferved, have no 
oi>cn notes (4). 

It is the opinion of P. Martini (r), and the prince .abbot of 
St. Blaife (ii), two diligent enquirers, who feldom build con- 
jedures upon a weak foundatiort, that Accents and Points, en- 
larged, disfigured, and lengthened, became mufical charaders 


(i&) Semmaire dtux Jt 

Pffjiti Fran^ot/cs et Jam 

ia Ribl* J(tCaTmn’tie<f'aus t*aru ; avtc 
uii UJUathn Jm ftnrt Je Majiatte i*y 
frckVf- Ahbt L.thtaJ', Mcni.de 

tom. xxxiv. 8 vo. p. 120. Ac account of 

VOL.II. 


thefe manufcripts will be giren here- 
after. 

if) StfriaJeUa Maf tom. i, p. 18;. 

(i) De Canfa tt btu/l Sacra, tomut lu 

p. 6j. 
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for Time as iwcll as Tune. At firft, when lines and fpaces were 
ufed, from their being chiefly employed -iir a fquare form for 
writing the chants eftabliflied by St Gregory, they acquired 
the name of Gregorian Notes, t^adrata, and in barbarous 
Latin, ^adriquarta. As the church is flow in receiving new 
dodrines, and generally a century later in admitting thofe im- 
provements or corruptions in mulic (the reader may call them 
which he pleafes) that are adopted by the laity as the fortu- 
nate efibrts of cultivated genius, the notation of chants was at 
firft cenfured and prohibited by feveral councils (/) ; and it has- 
already been fliewn, xhoii figurative Harmony being regarded as a- 
by Pope John XXII, was formally excomtnunicated 
by a Bull from the Conclave, 1 322 [m). 

With refpedf to the various forms of the firft notes that were- 
ufed for Time, it is not difficult to deduce them wholly from the 
black fquare note, called a Breve, the firft and almoft only- 
note ufed in Canto Fermo ; which, with a foot or tail to it, is 
a Long, and if doubled in breadth, a Large. The fquare note 
alfo placed on one of its angles, differs very little from the 
Rhombus or Lozenge, and with a tail placed at its loweft angle, 
when open, becomes a Minim, and, when fuil, a Crotchet. 

Vicentino (n), and Kircher («), with more ingenuity than' 
truth, imagined all the notes to have been derived from the 
Natural and Flat b b, or fquare and round B, as they appear 
in Gothic manuferipts ; beeaufe, fay they, the fquare b, which 
is itfelf a Long, if the tail be taken away, becomes a Breve, 
and the round b, which reprefents a Minim, by removing the 
tail is made a Semibreve, as, when filled up with ink, it is a 
Crotchet. But thefe authors, of whofe writings we (hall have 
further occafion to fpeak hereafter, forgot, or were wholly ig- 
norant, that the Long and Breve were entirely black for feveral 

(/) Dt Catitu ei Mu/, SturOy toioul U* («) Mu/ca RiJotta ttlU hU~ 

p. 6if Jtrna Prattica, Roma, 

(m) Sflcp. 149. (tf) Mur/urg. p. 556. 
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ages after their invention ; and that the open Semibreve and 
Minim were unknown till the fourteenth century. 

Neither Franco, nor his Commentator, formed the feveral 
notes which they deferibed into a Table, in the manner which 
it was the cudom to do immediately after the time of Handle ; 
though an elaborate and complicated diagram, in appearance, 
might have been condruifled out of the feeming fcant materials 
of three notes, if their perfect, and imperfed, or triple and 
double powers, bad been taken into the account. Nor do thefe 
figns of prolation and the relative value of notes, o o C a <t, ’ 
which were afterwards prefixed to every melody, occur in the 
writings of Franco ; but it will be time enough to fupply thefe 
omifDons, when the metrical part of mufic lhall be furnifhed 
with more charadlers. 

More pains have been taken to point out and explain the mu- 
fical dodrines of Guido and Franco than of any other theorifts 
of the middle ages ; their trads having been regarded as ori- 
ginal inftitutes, which fucceeding writers have done little more 
than copy or comment. John Cotton is the commentator of 
Guido, as Robert de Handlo is of Franco ; and John dc Muris, 
in his Speculum Mujica, is little more. However, in the fuc- 
ceeding century, Profdocimus de Beldemandis wrote an expo- 
fition of the do<ftrines contained in the PraBica McnJ'urabilis 
Cantus of John de Muris t and thus we go on from age to age, 
reviving old opinions, and adding little to the common and 
limited ftock of human knowledge ! It is humiliating to re- 
fled, that the difcoveiies of one age barely ferve to repair the 
Ioffes of another ; and that while we imagine ourfclves advanc- 
ing towards perfedion, we feem, like muffled horfes in a mill, 
but purfuing the fame circle ! 

John de Muris is by fomc fliled a dodor and canon of 
the Sorbonne (/>), by fome a mathematician and philofopher (y), 

ft) Roufleau, Dia.de Muf. DtSinr tt (j) Walthcr, cS Lexicon. 

ChamM di Pam. Fabriciui, B,i. Lat. MtJ. « /«/. .Eiai. 

C c 2 and 
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and by others a chanter of the church of Notre- Dame at Paris (r) . 
His country is likewife dlfpiited : for though the general opi- 
nion be that he was born at Meurs in Normandy, whence he 
had his name, yet, by a typographical error, he is called Par- 
migiano in Bontemp', inftead of Parigino, which makes him 
a native of Parma inftcad of Paris (r). But though he has no 
title to the firft invention of the Time-table, he muft certainly 
have been a great benefa£lor to pra£lical mulic by his numerous 
writings on the fubje£l, which doubtlefs threw new lights upon 
the art, as may be better imagined now from the gratitude of 
his fucceflbrs, by whom he is fo frequently quoted and com- 
mended, than from the writings themfelves, which 7 /we, to whom 
he was fuppofed to have been fo great a friend, has rendered 
totally ufeiefs, and almod unintelligible. 

But though he is intitled to an honourable place among 
mufical worthies; yet, as both his country and profeflion have 
been difputed, all that can be done to gratify the reader’s cu- 
riofity concerning him, is to give a complete lift of his works 
that are ftill preferved in the feveral libraries of Europe ; and 
from their titles and contents to deduce at leaft a probable opi- 
nion of other circumllances concerning him. 

Befides the trafi in the Vatican library, which has been al- 
ready fpecified p. ti, I found there three others by de Muris, 
on the fubjedl of mufic : of the two firft, which arc in the 
fame volume*, one is “ a Treatife on Time, or Meafured 
“ Mufic:” Joannis de Muris PraStica Cantus Menfurobilisy 
pr. ^ilihet in Arte[t)i and the other “ a Compendium 
“ of Counterpoint:” Joannis de Muris Ars Summaria Con- 
trapuntti, — pr. Volmtibus introduci. The third, which is 

(r) Mcrfennc, Httrm. Unkf. Liv* 4 ts 
Cpnfonancet^ p. H4. 

(i) I call '« a lypagrapbuai error, in or- 
der to ac<|uU Boofempi of makingj.de 
MurU an tuUan, either from ignorance or 
want of integrity ; aa I am in poflefEon of 
t. proof-copy of hia St»ria JclU io 

among 


which, among other corrtrfHoni made in 
his own hand, the word Parm-giatu is 
changed to Parigin«- * No. 5321. 

(/) This tra^l is likewife in Benci col- 
Icgc, Cambridge, No. 410, in the fame 
vol. as Walter Odington*s treatife, though 
the author has been hitherto unknown. 
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among the queen of Sweden's manufcripts *, confills of “ Mu- 
“ fical Theorems explained in Verfe:” Joan, de Muris Theo- 
remata Mufica Vtrjibus expUcata. 

In the king of France’s library at Paris, there are two copies 
of his Speculum Mujicee, or Mirror oj Mujic, in feven books («), 
which is the principal and moft ample of all his mufical writings. 
This is the work mentioned by Merfennus, Du Cange, and 
Roufleau, and in which they all tried in vain, as well as myfclf, 
to find proofs of his having been the inventor of the Time- 
table. 

RoufTeau has given two confiderab!e quotations from this 
work in his Mudcal Di^Iionary, article Difcant, which de Muris 
defines “ The finging extempore with one or more perfons in 
“ different Concords, in fuch a manner as to produce One 
“ Harmony (*).” After which he explains what he means by 
Concords, and the choice that fhould be made of them upon 
thefe occafions. He then feverely cenfiues the fingers of his 
time for their ignorance and indiferiminate ufe of them. “ If 
“ our rules are good, with what front, fays he, do thofe dare 
“ to difcant or compofi, who are fo ignorant of Concords as 
“ not to know which are more or Icfs pleafing, which ought 
“ to be avoided, or moft frequently ufed ; where to introduce 
“ them, or any thing that concerns the true pra^ice of the art ? 
“ If they accord it is by mere chance ; their voices wander 
“ about the tenor or plain fong without rule, trufting wholly to- 
“ Providence for their coincidence. They throw founds about 
“ at random, as awkward people throw ftoncs at a mark, with- 
“ out hitting it once in a hundred times.” 

The good mafter Muris then proceeds to flagellate with great' 
fury thefe corruptors of the pure and firople harmony of his. 
time : Heu ! proh dolor ! His temporibus aliqui fuum defetium in- 

• No. l/i?. tluKiUT camaty ut ex Jtf.miiii / 9 h 1 u 

N >. 7:07s *.cf. j’inui unut Jutt y mtH umitatc iuitatHy Jtd, 

{m) Dl/lantat cun ums vel //«• t/u/i.'j UAlete. 

epto 
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epio provtrbio colorr.re mcliunlur. IJlt efl, inquiunt, nevus dif- 
cantandi moJusy mvts fciH et uti cenjinnnliis ; offendunt u itiiel- 
IcEiitm eorum, qm tales d, fedlus agn«fcunt, ojfendunt fenfum : nam 
inducere cun deberent deleefatienem, adducunt tri/htiam. O incon- 
gri/um proverbium / O mala coiaratio, irrationabilis excufatio ! O 
magnus abufus, ma^ na ruditas, magna beJiialUasy ut ofmus Junta- 
tur pro bamifte, copra pro leoncy evis pro pifcey ferpens pro fal- 
mone ! Sic enim Concordia confuaduntur cum difcordiis, ut nulla- 
tcniis ana diflinguatur ab alid. O I Ji antiqui periti Mufica Doc- 
tores tales audijjent difcantalores, quid dixilfent ? ^tid JeciJJ'ent ? 
Sic dij'cantantem increporent, et dicerent : non hunc difcantum, 
quo uteris, de me fumis.. Non tuum cantum unum et concordantem 
cum me fads. De quo te int remit tis ? Mild non congruis, mild 
adverfarius, fcandolum lu mild es ■, 0 utinam taccres ■' non concor- 
dat, fed deliras et df cor das (jy). 

As 

{jf) The Latin of this pifTago fo ob* vyfc frame your fonge to be conconU 

Yotete and moiikifti, that it fccma as if it aunt with me ; whrrctuix; do ye thrud 

would fall more oaiurally into RngHfli of ** yourfclvea in? ye do not agtee with 

the fixieenth century, than into that of the “ me ; ye arc an adtrerfary, and a fcandal 

prereni timet* *' Hut, alas! inchefeour ** unto me. O that ye tvoldc (se dumb! 

“ dayes. f«»me do ftryve to gloflc over ** Thi» is not but moft doat* 

“ fheyr l:ickc of fltyll with filly faycngei. delyrious 

** Tht*» cry they, U the method of Concerning the writings upon varioui 
“ dircantyngCftherebethencH'econcordes, fubje^Vs by John de Mum that arc ftil! 
** —Howbeit they gric»oully offend there- preferred among the mamifcripti of the 
** by both the hearing, and the under- Bodleian and Mufeum librarici, I (hall 

fi.mding of fuchcas be flcylted to judge tranferibe the account given in Tanner'a 

“ of theyr dcleA* ; for where we look for BihliHhfca BritannUa^ p. ^57» which is 
** delight, they do induce radndTe. () in- fo ample as to need little adefition. 

** congruous uyenge ! O wretched gloHe ! ** John de Muris or IMiirut, an 

** irratiunai eicufe ! O montlrous abufe ! ** Englifhman, and an eminent philo- 

** mod rude and bcfiial ignnraunce ! to take ** fopher, matheinailcmn, and muucian, 

** an a(Tc for a man, a goat for a lyon, a ** wrote £x SteHarum pttfitUnihus prophi* 

** (heepc for a fi(he, * fnakc for a falmonc ! tiam. Lib, i, * Infra Annum certc 

** I'or in Cache forte do they con found con- ** Mundi.’ Arithmeitcam SpecMUtiztAst. 

** cordes with difeordes, as ye (hall in no Lib. i. MS. Oxon. in 8ihl. ptihl. Im- 

“ wife difeerne the one from the other. “ prefT, Mogunt --'■‘TraBatum hlnjicam, 

•* O ! if the good old mayfters of former ** Lib. i. * Qiioniain Mufica eft dc Sono 

tyme did h«rar fuchc AT^amfiri^ what ** rclato ad Rumeroi.* MS. Bodl. NK. 

** wolde they fay or do? Out of doubte “ F. lo. ii. Yr/rw (mcticiidi) 

** they woldc thus chyde them and fay, ** fijlulai Organorum ^'Cundum Guido- 

I'hisdifcant, whereof ye now make ufe, “ nem. Lib. i. * Cogaita canfdmantia in 

** yt do not take it from me; yc do in no ** CiarJtu* Ibid. Stijraeatiam 

Or. 
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As all the trails in the lid of his writings which concern 
mufic have been carefully examined, I fhall endeavour to con* 
vey to the reader an idea of their contents. 

The trait which begins ^oniam Mujica ejl de Sono relate ad 
Numeros, is now marked Bodl. 300. It is a treatife of Har- 
monics, in which the circular and conical diagrams and divifions 
of the fcale arc innumerable. The author is as fond of the 
circle in this work as Tartini was four hundred years after. The 
tranferiber has however omitted many of thefe illuflrations of 
his doilrines, by which perhaps the injury to mufical ftudents 
of the prefent age is not very confiderable. — Explicit Mufica 
Magijlri Johannis de Mur it. 

What follows in the manufeript is manifedly a continuation 
of the fubjedt, and a fecond part of the preceding trait. It be- 
gins thus: Pfinceps Philofiphorum Arijlateles ait in Principio 
Mathematics fus omnino Scientit Signum ejl poffe docere. We 
find after the introduilion a repetition of the initial fentcnce of 
the firft part : ^oniam Mufica ejl de Sono relato ad Numeros. 
This part, however, relates more to the prailice of mufic than 
the other. 


“ Organiidt tMt^m (UahabctMS.^ a Mag, 
“ Joa^ae de Afarii, MaJ^eo $apUHiiJ^ma^ 
“ et tetiUi arltt Saht.i'^ma tAjttrfe, Pr. 
‘ Frincepi Philtjf^'phorum Armotcl<*.* Ib. 
** CemfUiJii e'um ilaitfpHanliaram in 
“ lit Stiundam Jiaci am. Pr, • Oenne In- 
** (Irumcmum Miil'icx.' ib. Canaatt fa» 
“ per Tabahti Aip^'ontiaaf. Pr. ‘ Quia 
** fccundum Pbilofophum 410. Phylico- 
“ rum.* MS. BdJI. Uigby 168. (. ijr, 
•* CaUt^fieatm Prepi^tiarum th Rebut >V«- 
“ glieis^ per Job. t!e Muris. MS, Cotton, 
“ Vcfpaf. E Vil. 8. In Ma. Bodl. Dig. 

by igc. lol. 72. exist Prelcgat ta apas^ 
** <ai 7 iialmt: *1 racutut Canonum mma- 
** UBrum Pbilofophitarum ct Vulptintn, 
** (|uetn compofvj'.t Mag. Johaniio de Mu- 
** ni* SarmaaitHt A. MCCCXXI. a«]uo 
eudem jaou (retba fumauturii) 


** Artii . 1 /if'Vae prorerends ci Hgtirandc 
** tam menftirahiltKjuam plansr. quantum 
** ad omtttm mod iin potfibitem difean- 
** iandi» r*.n Tedum |>er tntegra, fed ufque 
** ad mmutiijmas |ru;dmuc«' : Cegmtio^e 
rirsah qaatbafarsr pericCtitrtmc demon- 
** Araiar : exp^^t eqae tabylaram Alp^'aafi 
“ regis Callcliic : cc GratMrgnf Aj'traaa* 
** mier nobi> cUriili,* &<. Caaoati de f- 
** chpfthat, Pr. • In opp<< 'rione babenda 
aliud.* MS Botil. Dl; 'y97.ubi babe- 
lur h*e nota: • Hot C'^nouei difpofuic 
** johannci de Muria Parifi-s in A, 
** Mcccxxxix. in Domo Scolarium de 
** >orbona.* De CanikM^ioae Satarai et 
« A MCeeXLV. Pr. • Trci 

** Prmvi^-i ex Militia.* Mi. Budt. Digby 
176. Ba!. XI. 74. Piij, app. p. 87;. 
“ fcq.’* 

la 
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In his chapter Dc Ttwpore perftSlo et imperfcSto, he fccms 
to call Common Time perfeSl, and Triple Time imperfiSl : for 
he fays, quod Longa pojfit impekfici pir Drevem. Brevis per 
Semibrevem. Semibrevii per Minimam. ^od Minima non poffit 
imperjici. However, by thefe words he perhaps only means to 
fay that a Long, which by itfelf is perfeSl, or equal to three 
IJreves, by pofition may be rendered imperfect, that is, equal 
to two Breves only, by a Breve, the next Ihorteli note being 
placed after it ; ar.d fo a Breve, which alone, or with other 
Breves, is triple, becomes double by a Semibreve following it. 
What he means by faying that a Minim cannot be impcrfeiTed 
in the fame manner, is that there was no Ihorter note, the 
Crotchet not being then invented, to perform the operation In 
his Diagrams of Mufical Proportions or Time-tables he gives 
but four kinds of notes ; that is, in four columns ■, for in thefe are 


manifeftly five difiinfl forms of charadfers : as 


n « 1 


. .n 

The Scale of Guido, in a perpendicular diagram ; and the 
Hexachords, which are well arranged under their fevcral de- 
nominations of Durum, Naturale, and Molle, are exhibited in 
this tradf 

In the tradl by John de Muris, beginning Qui/ibet in Arte, 
which [ unexpedtedly found in Benet college, Cambridge, in 
the fame volume as Odington’s treatife, the notes are divided 
into five clafles: Sluinque Junt Partes Prolationis, videlicet Maxi- 
ma, Longa, Brevis, Sembrevis et Minima, ut hie — giving the 
fame charaflers as in the tradf jufi mentioned : and here like- 
wife his dodlrine agrees with that in his other treatife, where 
he feems to call the triple proportions imperfeSi, and the dual 
perfedl. 

This is the mod ancient manufeript in which I have found 
the figns of the modes, C G O 0> PunSlum Perfec- 

ticnis. Here it plainly appears that the PunBum, or point, in 
John de Muris operates in the fame manner as that already de- 
fer ibed 
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fcribcd in Franco, p. 187, where It makes the note to which it is- 
prefixed perJ'eSlt that is, of three times ; and the calling it Puntlwn 
Per/e^ionut or Point of Perfeilion, proves its power of mak- 
ing a double quantity triple, as at prefent. At the bottom 
of fol. 6, is written. Explicit ‘Trail at us Joannss de Muris t 
however, it goes on for fifteen pages more. Here I firft faw 
an open or white Minim J J, and a half lozenge note 
The ink is pale, and the writing very bad, and difficult to de- 
cipher ; but the manufeript, which is written on paper of a 
coarfc texture, feems entire, and correfponds in every particu- 
lar with that in the Vatican library. No. 5321, which has been 
already mentioned, p. 35. It was this treatife which Profdo- 
cimo de Beldemandis of Padua, a voluminous writer on mufic 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century, thought of fufficient 
importance to merit a Commentary, which is now in the pof- 
feffion of Padre Martini of Bologna (2). 

The trad by J. de Muris, in the Bodleian library, upon the 
mcafures, and proportions of organ pipes according to Guido, 
beginning Omne Injlrumcntum Mujict, is very ffiort, and con- 
tains nothing very important to mufic at prefent. It is not 
known that Guido ever wrote on the fame fubjed. and de Mu- 
ris only means by fecundum Guidonem, to fay that he has fol- 
lowed the fame proportions which Guido cfiablifficd in his di- 
Tifion of the monochord. 

In another Ihort tr.-id of the fame volume he follows Boethius. 
And in his ‘Traclatus Canonum minutiarum Philofophicarum et 
vulgarium^ where he tells us that he had compofed at the fame 
time “ a Treatife on the Art of Mufic, teaching and deferibing 
“ in Figures or Notes both MeafurCd and Plain-fong, with 
“ every poffible Kind of Difcant, not only by Integers or long 

(z) prattiia MtnfurahUU Cantui, Mag. rififnfia, cum fxpofit. Porjocimi de Bcl- 
Jaan. de Muris, de Nocfflandia, alias I’a- demandii I’atar. MS. an. 1404. 

VoL. II. D d “ Notes, 
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Notes, but by the IhorteA wd aioft minute Fraflions he 
probably alludes to his Speculum Mujictt^ in fcven books, which, 
feems the mod voluminous of all his writings. See p. 35, 46. 

With refpedl to the difpute concerning the place of his na- 
tivity, though Tanner, copyrag Pits and Bale, calls him an 
EngHJhman, yet we find that in the title of one of the manu- 
Icripts of the Bodleian library, in Tanner’s lid, he is called a 
Norman, and in another a Parijian. Padre Martini(i) likewifc 
quotes a manuicript of the year 140^, in which he is called the 
Great John de Muris, de Plormandia, alias Partfienjis. 

Having taken fome pains to trace the opinion of his being an 
Englilhman to its fource, I have been able to find no fuch 
title given to him in any of his numerous writings that have 
been preferved in manufeript throughout Europe. Theafiertion 
reds entirely on Robert Record, a phyfician at Cambridge, and 
one of the fird writers upon fcience in the Englifli languagc- 
His works were very voluminous, of which, however, little 
more remain than the titles preferved in Pits’ account of him, 
which fays that he was living in 1552 (f); at lead I have never 
been able to procure any of his writings, except his Arithmetic, 
printed in black letter 1543. And as John de Murk had written 
on the fame fubjed (<f), I had hopes of meeting in this traft 
with the place where Record calls him an Englifliman ; but no 
fuch could be found. 

Pits (r) calls him an Englidi mathematician, and fays he 
'* was a man of fome genius, but poflefTed of too daring a cu- 
“ tiofity ; for while he was dudying philofophy, he addided 
** himfdf to mathematics, and to that more fublime part of 
adronomy which contemplates the heavens : and in the cx- 
ercife of his genius for calculation he had the infolence to 
“ predia future events ; thus perfuading the ignorant and vul- 

(rt) Sccthelift of hi* works fromTanticr. p. 871. 

(h) Siorta JtiU Mtijitat p. 461. tom. i. 

f 0 ) Script. i*m. i* {fj Loc, Cif. 
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“ gar, that by the afpe>3 of the ftar* he could penetrate the 
“ decrees of Providence. He dared to publilh celcftial fecreu 
“ under the title of Prophetiarum, prophecies (y).” 

Thefc particulars and many more, he fays, were coUcdied 
from Robert Record. But neither from him nor any one elfc 
was he able to difeover at what time he lived. Bale, who calls 
him a mathematician and a conjurer (g), gives the fame autho- 
rity for his being an Englifliman. 

This bare ajfertion, made at a time when it was not fo cuf- 
tomary to give or expeA proofs and critical exa^nefs in fupport 
of fads as at prefent, has not only been copied without farther 
enquiry by Pits, Bale, and Tanner, at home, but by Fabricius 
and other rcfpedable writers on the continent. A Latin diflich, 
by an anonymous writer (//), which has been quoted in favour 
of this opinion, can add but little to its weight, when it is 
known to come from the moll ignorant and monkifli of writers, 
the author of a treatife De Origine et Effebfu Mujice, written 
1451 i who tells us that “ Cyrus lived foon after the deluge; 
“ that one king Enchiridias was a writer on mufic,” millaking, 
I fuppofe, fome Enchiridion which he had feen, for the name 
of a royal author. And that “ Thubal kept a blackfmith’s 
Ihop, at which Pythagoras adjulled the confonances by the 
•* found of his hammers.” 

But if, indead of a didich, we take the four lad lines of 
thefe barbarous verfes, with their true punduation, thus : 


(/) Judicial allrok>]|^ wai theti the 
rei};mng tolly of philofophen and learned 
men. Robert the Good, kioe of Sicilyt 
fo renowDcd for wifdom and Icieoce, that 
Boccacciocalled him the wifcR prince who 
had reigned hnee king Solomon, fenc bia 
to hia coufin king Philip de V*a> 
loll, then 8( war with oar E<mrd the third, 
indeed moil of the mufical wriren of thofe 
cimea Audied the (bn, perbapa for the Cake 
of Sflferkal Mafic ; aad as the tonfor axtd 


furji^n were long united in this country, 
fo we find mufic aud ailrology conilant 
compaoioni. Waltct Odingtoo, of Eve* 
Iham in WorceAerlhirc, is faid to hare been 
** an able aArotoger and mufician.** The 
Aiise liiaidof SimooTuolled, andTbein* 
red, of Dover. 

(r) Mathematkui tf ymtts, 

Ihon de Muris, vanU Jicruit^u* Ji* 
Zarh^ 

aaaen ^sriMarum'* 

D d 2 Paufas> 
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Paufas, jundluras, fa£Iuras, atque Jiguras 
Menfuratarum formavit Franco nstiirum ; 

Et Ihon De Murts, varits Jtoruitqne Jiguris. 

Anglia cantorum omen [f. nomen] gignit flurimorum (/). 

they will be found no more to prove John de Muris an Eng- 
lidiman, than Franco, as both contributed to the progrefs of 
mufic in this kingdom ; and it may as well be injijled upon, 
that, becaufe Metaftafio has enriched this country with many 
beautiful fongs, he mull confcquently be a native of England. 
Indeed, it is difficult to affign any meaning to the laft verfe ; 
or even to divine what it is “ to beget an omen.” 

That monks and perfons of learning, for many centuries be- 
fore the Reformation, were more frequently diftinguiffied by the 
name of the place which gave them birth joined to their bap- 
tifmal appellation, than by their family name, is moft certain : 
as Guido Aretinus, Geoffry of Monmouth, Hpnry of Hun- 
tingdon, William of Malmfbury, John of Salilhury, Mathew 
of Wellminfter, &c. who have been always fuppofed natives, 
or, at Icaft, inhabitants, of the feveral places by which they 
were called. Now, though no town in Normandy of the name 
of Meurs can be found, either in maps or geographical books, 
yet, as there are feveral places fo called in France, particularly 
one ill Touraine, and another in Anjou, near Angers (/I), which 
by giving birth to our John, ferved to diftinguifli him from 
his innumerable namefakes of other kingdoms, cities, and pro- 
feffions; and as no fatisfadlory or probable reafon has been 
affigned for fuppoCng him an Engliffiman, nor can any one be 


(/) Extra^^ from the maiiufcript of 
Waltham HolyCrof*; once the property of 
the late Mr Weft, piefident ot the Royal 
Society, but now in the pofleiBon of the 
liarl of Shelburne. 

{k) M t D R ) n Tewraute, dioctft dt T tarrr, 
paritmtnt de Paris. 

MjvR5, eu difice/t r/eAr* 


ti»n tU Laon. parltment Paris, itetendam t 
de Tours, ct Bourg efi ^ui pres de let rive 
gaM( 6 e de la Leire, Di^. GTOjfraphiquc, 
riid. ct PoUt. des Gaules ct do France, 
parPAbbe Expilly. Tom. it, Amfl. 1766. 

In the Z)/i 9 , Ueiverjelle de la Franee, the 
fame fuuaiion t% )<iven to this Tillage, ex- 
cept iu being in the elecfion of Angers, 

now 
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now fuggefted except a patriotic defire of appropriating to our 
own country a man whofe learning and talentg have been long 
celebrated, it is but juft to reftorc him to that country which 
Teems to have the faireft claim to him. 

John de Murls, though not the inventor of the Can/us Men- 
furabilis, feems by his numerous writings greatly to have im- 
proved it. Indeed, every fpecics of note to be found in his 
tracts, except the Minim, is deferibed in Franco, as well as 
ufed in compofitions anterior to his time, and mentioned by 
authors who wrote upon mufic before him. Nor is it poiTible 
to imagine that this art was invented and received by ail Europe 
at once ; like others it had its beginning, improvements, and 
perfeflion, in different periods of time. His Art of Counter- 
point (/), of which I procured a copy at Rome, though comprifed 
in a few pages, is, however, the moft clear and ufeful tratft on 
the fubjeff, which thofe times could boaft. 

He begins by informing his reader, that beyond the Odlavc 
all is repetition. That “ within the 0 £lavc there are fix fpecics 
“ of Concord, three perfeift, and three imperfed : of the firft 
" kind are the Unifon, 8th, and 5th ; and of the fecond, the 
two jds, and Major 6th. The firft of the perfed kind, he 
“ fays, is the Vntfon, which, though by fome not allowed to 
“ be a Concord, yet, according to Boethius, is the fource and 
“ origin of all confonance. The Unifon naturally requires 
“ after it a Minor 3d ; which, on the contrary, for variety, is 
“ beft fucceeded by a perfed Concord. The 5th being of the 
“ perfed kind, is well followed by a Major 3d, and i contra. 
“ The Odave, another perfed Concord, may be fucceeded by 
“ the Major 6th ; after which cither a perfed or imperfed 
“ Concord may be taken. It is the fame with the Minor 3d, 
“ which being of the imperfed kind, may be fucceeded either 

(/Jl AtiCtittropaniiif Jo* lie Moric, Ex MS* Vat. 5321. 

“ by 
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** by a pcrfc£l or imperfcA Concord. The Major 3d, though 
“ beft followed by a 5th, yet may be fucceeded by another 3d, 
“ but then it muft be Minor. The Major 6th too, though 
“ beft followed by an 8th, may yet be fucceeded either by a 
“ perfed or imperfedl Concord of another fpecies, for the fake 
“ of variety ; it can be followed by a 5th only when the 
“ under part rifes a Major or Minor 3d j but by 3ds and 6tha 
“ at pleafure. Every compofition fhould begin and end in a 
“ perfedf Concord ; and it muft be remembered that no two 
“ parts ftiould afeend or defeend in perfeSi Concords, though 
“ imperfed may be ufed without limitation : and laftly, care 
“ muft be taken, that when the under part afeends, the upper 
“ fhould defeend, and the contrary." 

Moft of thefc rules were given by Franco, but with lefs 
clearnefs and precidon j and as they will not only fhew that 
Harmony had made fome progrefs in the fourteenth century, 
but are fuch as would not fhock modern ears, I lhall prefent 
them to the mufical reader, in notes. 


Unir. 5th. 8th. Maj.6th. or Min. 5tl. 



The Minor 6th, I know not why, is called a Difeord by 
Franco, and has no admiflion among Concords, by John de 
Muris ; though it is only an inverfion of the Major 3d, which 
both allow to be a Concord. 

John de Muris makes no mention of the 4th in this tradf, 
though, in his Speculum Mufica, he gives rules for difeanting 
in a JucceJJion of Fourths, under the barbarous term Diatejj'aro- 

Pro- 
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Prordoclmus de Beldetnandis * is the (irfl who allows the 
Minor 6th a place in the catalogue of Concords, and is explicit 
in fpeaking of the 4th as a Difcord. However, he fays it is 
)efs a Difcord than the ad or 7th, and may be placed in a 
middle clafs, between Concords and Difcords. 

But earlier writers than Profdocimo mud here have a place 
after John de Muris, and among thefe Philippub de Vitriaco 
deferves notice, not only as one of the moft ancient writers on 
Counterpoint, whofe tra£t is preferved in the Vatican library f, 
from which I procured a copy ; but as the reputed inventor of 
the Minim, and a compofer of Motets, which have been very 
much celebrated by old mufical writers. 

The name of Philip de Vitriaco very frequently occurs in 
ancient authors, particularly in England, where he has been 
commended both in verle and profe. William Cornifls, chapel- 
man to the moll famofe and noble kynge Henry V fl. in a pa- 
rable between Trouth and Informacion, publilhed in Skelton’s 
works, 1 2 mo. 1736, names him among the greatell muficians 
upon record. 

Snb ti)e Sea ptpncipal, h)l)ore rairn Ciibanr, 

43utlm, Scoter, tie a^urip, l^itrpato, anb tljcin al. 

An anonymous Latin writer in the Cotton mufical manu- 
feript, which will be deferibed hereafter, fays he invented the 
Minim, and was a mufician univerfally approved and cele- 
brated in his time. The author of the manufeript in the Bod- 
leian library, attributed to 'Thomas of Tewkelbury, fays the 
fame(M). Morley(a), Ravenferoft (o), and Butler (/), are of 


* In a tn& upon Counterpoint among 
the Vatican MbS. No. 5311, written 

. 

de Vitriaco. bx MS. Vat. cjai* 

{m) Hit (cTcnth ch»ter nai for title^ 
a* Figiiru imMHtir a rnocoiK, Jt 


v<nii$nt Wnime^ which lal}, he fajt^ wap 
added by Philip de Vitriaco of Auvergne^ 
the flower of mufictaoi in the whole woHdl 

(9) AnnocaHtMif to lh« flrfl part of tna 
htrothtdit** 

(r) P. 3. 

W f- 
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this opinion ; and Moricy tells us that he ufed red notes in his 
Motets to imply a change of mode, time, and prolation. Vi- 
triaco, however, makes no mention of fueh in his tradl on 
Counterpoint, and his Motets, if they could now be found, 
fuch is the trancictit (late of mufic, would be utterly unintel- 
ligible ; though Motley tells us, that “ they were for fome 
time of all others befl cftcerhcd and mofl; ufed in the church (y). 

There are Motels, Mn:eti, in two parts, four hundred years 
old, inferred in the fecond volume of Gerbert's Hiftory of 
Church Mufic j but of fo coarfe a texture, that if a fpeciincn 
were given here it would be of no other ufe'than to raife the 
reader's wonder how fuch mufic could ever be compofed or 
jrerformed, and flill more, how it Oiould ever have been lift- 
ened to with plcafdrc. 

■ Franco fpcaks of Motets in three parts, Motettl — qui habent 
Iriplum, &c. — The Pfeudo-Bede,' De Mujica Menfurata, ufes 
the word Motellus in the fame fenfe ; and in defining the Grave, 
Mean, and Acute parts of Mufic, fays, ex hit componuntur 
Motclli, feu Condudi, vel Organa. 

RondelH, Mstelli, and ConduSii (r), were fecular melodies, di- 
flind from ecclefiadical chants. Franco, in the fifth chapter 
of his trad on Meafured Mufic, after giving inftrudions for 
putting parts to a plain fong, fays, in condudis aliter eji ope- 
randumy quia gui vult facere condudum, primum cantum inve- 
~nire debet pulchriorem quam potejly deinde uti debet ilk, ut de 

{q) Mait t U derived from the French annit tt InHWtniium nim ’ta jocqfifatt tt feut^ 
word Wer, aud the Italian hUn9\ wheoce rilihuiCantihut uithantur ui^tr Coo- 
a jokc, and a fhort in- du^ii, MotuUs, quod hontJHui 

feription, have been natunalizcd in our a cummajoridevotio/teaiiasfeha^tnt, Kx 
tongue- Cod. Rrg. Vijitat. apud Gcrben. 

(r) The word CouduRus it frequently The term in old French, had 

/t>und at a muficHl term in writcri of the the fame acceptation, according to the 
thirtceuth century. Odo, aichbiUtop of tulJouiug paflage, cited by the coounuaior 
Hheimt, about 1350, in hit charge to the of Ducaugc: 
nuns of the monatlery of VilUrs, callt De kttn chapter ejloit fiduit 

both theCaff<^^/andA/w*r/',Morett,‘* Jo- ^e ebrntf/omrUs et 

toie and fcurrllous fongt.” lu/eJioS.jo* Chante ^ ajfatt(eme$t^ ts'e. 

Teaore 
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Tenore fackndo Difcantum. Here a tune or melody is to be in- 
vented as well as the harmony or parts : and in the fame trad, 
chap. vi. which is deficient in the O.xford copy, after fjieaking 
of different kinds of compofition, he fays, et nota, quod in his 
omnibus idem eji modus operandi, excepto in Condudiis, quia in 
omnibus aliis primo accipitur Cantus aliquis prius faBus, qui Tenor 
dicitur, eo quod Difcantum tenet, et ab ipj'o (f. dijcantus) or turn habet. 
In Condudis vero non fic, fed funt ab eodem Cantus et Dfcantus, 
Cdc. “ It is to be obferved, that in all thcfe compofitions the 
“ procefs is the fame, except in the Conductus, bccaufe in 
“ every other fpecics of Difcant fome melody already made is 
“ chofen, which is called the Tenor, and which governs the 
“ Difcant that originates from it. But it is different in the 
“ ConduSfus, where the Cantus, or Melody, and the Difcant, 
“ or Harmony, are both to be produced.” Perhaps this fpecies 
of Air had the name of ConduBus from being the SubjeB, Theme, 
and Guide, to which different parts were applied. 

Durand {s) fays, that, about the latter end of the thirteenth 
century. Motets were cenfured as indecorous and prophane ; and 
Carpentier (r) gives a paffage from the manufeript Conflitutions 
of the Carmelite friars (a), which ordains that “ no Motets or 
“ other fongs that are more likely to excite lafeivioufnefs than 
“ devotion, Ihould be fung, under fevere penalties.” 

At prefent this title is given to all compofitions fet to Latin 
words for the ufe of the Romifh church, as Pfalms, Hymns, 
Anthems, Refponfes, &c. Muficians, however, of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and even earlier, foinetimes gave 
the name of Motelus to the part which is now called Counter- 
‘Tenor. It was afterwards fynonimous with Motellus, a kind of 
tunt or melody, which, though continued in the church, was 
cenfured as too light and fcurhlous. 

(i) D( MtJo Oen* C«nclU Ctlt^and!, Lat, V. Molesui. 

(/) Suffi. inGhJf.ad Mtd, ft irtf^ (*^J I* Hubr. 3. 

VoL. II. E e 1 he 
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Thccarlieft, and indeed the mofl pompous publication of Mo- 
tets which I have feen, are thofe of Lodovico Vittoria at Rome, 
1585, w ith the parts printed feparate on the oppoGte pages, and 
without bars(v). In 1659, a Colledkion of Motetti, by CarilTimi 
and others, was publiflicd at V'enicc ; and our countryman, Or- 
landoGibbons, in 1 6 1 2, publiOied Madrigals andAfo/e/r, together. 
But at the latter end of the laft century, and the beginning of 
this, the Motet was in the greateft favour, as the moft elegant 
and poliflied fpecies of Verfe- Anthem that was ufed in the Ro- 
midi church ; and the Motets of Gianibatida Baflani were held 
in great eftimation all over Europe, but particularly in Eng- 
land, about the beginning of this century ; where the thir- 
teenth Opera of divine Motetti by Baifani was printed, “ for 
“ a fingle voice with proper fymphonies.” I remember my fa- 
ther, a cotemporary of Purcell and Blow, finging and fpeaking 
of them with great delight. 

Though Philip de Vitriaco is mentioned by fo many writers, 
yet only one of them names his country. If, as has been 
faid in Tunfted’s manufeript, he was of Auvergne, his ta- 
lents, and the period when he lived will correfpond with the 
account that is given of Philippes de Fifty, bifliop of Menus, in 
France, who died J361 : for this prelate is faid, by John de 
Vinette, a writer of the fourteenth century, to have been ce- 
lebrated for his works in French and in Latin, and for his eii~ 
lities in Ecciejiajlical Mt/Jic. And Du Pleilis, in his Hidory of 
Means, fpeaks of him in the following words : “ Philip dc 
“ Vitry, or de Vitteri, applied himfelf to mulic and poetry 
“ with fo much fuccefs, that, for the time in which he lived, 
“ he may be ranked among the mofl excellent of their vo- 
“ taties {y)." 

This account, however, does not very well afeertain his in- 
vention of the Minim, which feems the expedient of fomc 

('a) ^hornet l.Helo'vici a I’tS^ria muni San^farum, a 4, 5, 6, rf 8, Vo^:ihhs. 

Jit M&tccU fcjikrum titiui (jt) Mem* Litt» Lom. xtii» 

earlier 
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earlier muficlan ; for pope John XXII. in his decree given at 
Avignon, i ^22 (z), in deferibing the abufe and corruption of 
facred mufic, and fpcaking of tlic new figurative kind of poly- 
phonic compofitlons with which it was infoflcd, fays, that thofc 
who were captivated with it, “ attending to the neu' notes and 
“ new meafures of the difciples of the new School, would ra- 
“ ther have their ears tickled with Semibreves and Miiims, and 
“ fuch frivolous inventions, than hear the ancient Eccleliaftical 
" Chant [a).” 

Indeed Vitriaco neither mentions the coloured Xotes, nor the 
Minim, in his trad on C ounterpoint ; which laft, though he 
may not have invented, yet the frequent ufe of it in his Mo- 
tets, that feem to have been in general favour throughout Eu- 
rope, may have authorifed and encouraged others to admit it 
into their compofitions. 

Of what kind the compofitions iifed in religious houfes were, 
four hundred years ago, that is, about the year 1 374, we may 
form fome judgment perhaps from the following fpecimen given 
by the learned Gerbcrt, abbot of St. Blail’c, in the firft volume 
of his llillory of Sacred Mulic, from a manufeript of his own 
abbey. It only confifts of two words, Benedteamus Domino, 
which was called the Bcnedicliin, and enjoined to be fung by 
the religious of fome orders at the end of every hour, as a 
Grace. Here we have not only an example of fuch Counter- 
point as was in ufe at the time, but of the Neumcv or divifions, 
with which the good monks were allowed to folace themfclves 
on ftftivals ; pro JcJihilatum ratiene. 


See the preetJing chapter, p. 139^ 
and I4Q- 

(<i) Si htlx dum tcmp4- 

ril-ui mtvfur<At;d'u in* 

fingere fwas^ qaamanti^uat 
/* Stnubrex'tt <t h-dtfi' 

HCiyiisf^rointi'nMtur, Alter 


thir, heaves fuch a dcrcriptiowofthe ulIJ 
modulations, and wanton dtvilioci which 
had deluged church mufic, jurticularlf the 
Hequeti^ or Hiccups, 3* irtwld fuit the 
pri'l'cot Bi'avurm fungi of an Agujaii, or 
a Daaai. 
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This Difcant is too contemptible for criticifm : there is in it 
neither meafurc nor harmony : Indeed, almoil the only concords 
to be found in it arc 5 ths and 8ths, and thofe generally in fuc- 
ceffion. None of the rules of Franco, V’itriaco, or John de 
Muris, are obfcrved, to which the compofer fecms to have 
been an utter ftrangcr. Only three kinds of charadlers arc 
ufed : the Long, Breve, and Semibreve ; and thefe are all full, 
and black, as vliite, open notes were not yet in ufe. 

Franco’s Difcant flicws that there was much better harmony 
known at a very early period after Guido than had been prac- 
tifed in the church under the title of Organizing. 

New attempts at deviation from the old Diapbontes were long 
kept out of the church, if we may judge by the Motets and 
other written Difeants that have been preferved in convents and 
ccclefiallical archives, produced in times when fecular mufic 
was much improved. The fcanly rules given by de Muris, 
Vitriaco, and others of the fourteenth century, had they been 
known or followed, would have taught Contrapuntifts how to 
ufe Conconlj at leaft lefs offenfively than fecms to have been 
done by the ecclefiaitics, who could think fuch Difcant as that 
we have been mentioning worthy of admilfion into the divine 
offices. 

If the church had never fuffered fuch wretched compofitions 
as thefe to enter its pale, who could have languiflied for them ? 
or, when better were invented, if (he had been hafty to ex- 
communicate and anathematize thefe, who would have thought 
her power abufed ? but that (he ever ffiould have allowed fuch 
jargon to difgrace her temples, or pollute the facred fervice, 
and fhould long prohibit the ufe of better harmony, when bet- 
ter was found, muft make the profane doubt of the infallibility 
of thofe councils by whofe decrees the one was received, and 
the other rejeifkcd. 

But the cultivators of Melody and Counterpoint in general 
were now feeling their way in utter darknefs, as to the inulical 

laws- 
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laws which have been fince eftabliflieil, and in favour of which 
habitude has fo much prejudiced our ears, that we wonder how 
any other arrangement or combination of founds could ever be 
tolerated than that to which we are accuflomed. 

It is perhaps nearly the fame with refpeit to the combination 
of letters in the ftrudure of words, and arrangement of fen- 
tences ; and the Euphony of language, though not in itfelf 
ideal and arbitrary, is as temi»rary and local to the ears of thofe 
that are accuftomed to it as the arrangement of founds in Me- 
lody, and their combination in Harmony., Whoever fltould 
now chufc to converfc at St. James's in the language of Chau- 
cer, which was that of the court in his time, would not only 
be thought rude and favage, but a lunatic. It is by fmall and 
imperceptible degrees that a new-formed language or melody 
is polilhed ; we fee and hear nothing but what is within point- 
blank of our fenfes j and by accommodating ourfcives to the de- 
gree of perfection which furrounds us, we imagine that but 
little more can be acquired by pofterity than what \vc have at- 
tained. 

There is indeed a period at which a language might be wiflicd 
to remain llationary, as fewer liberties are allowed in fpecch 
than melody, which, a few tonal and fundamental laws ex- 
cepted, is abandoned to all the caprice and vagaries of imagi- 
nation. Ilut that the immutable laws of Harmony lliould be 
fubjed to the viciffitudes of falhion is wonderful : for it feems 
as if the G)ncords which we now call perfed, of Unifon, 
Odave, 4th, and 5th, mud ahvayt have been Concords, and 
that 3ds and 6ths, though nominally imperfed, muft ever have 
been grateful to creatures organized like ourfelves ; but, on the 
contrary, it has appeared in the courfe of this work, th.at al- 
moft every Concord, whofe coincidence and perfedion are open 
to mathematical demonflration, has had its period of favour. 
When men became fatiated with the monotony of Unifons and 
Odaves, the 4th for many ages was the favourite interval and 

confo- 
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confonance among the Greeks ; and in the middle ages, during 
the infancy of Counterpoint, fometimes it was moll falhionable 
to organize by a fuccclfion of 4ths, and fometimes of 5ths, to 
DiateJJhronare and ^lintoier, as was in vogue by turns. Then 
3ds were received among auricular fweet- meats of the moll 
piquant kind, which every fubfequent age has fo much con- 
tributed to refine and perfed, that there feems little probability 
that the inhabitants of Europe will foon be cloyed with them. 
In Corelli's time a chain of yths, regularly prepared and re- 
folved, was thought nccclTary to combine Harmony, and or- 
nament al moll every compofition : 9ths, accompanied by 3ds, 
and 4ths by 5ths, abounded in every page of that period ; 
■whereas now the 9th is feldom feen without a 4th or 7th, and 
the 4th is conllantly obferved to prefer the 6th for its compa- 
nion, to its old crony the 5th: a new alTociation too has, of 
late years, been formed between the J, of which former times 
can give no example. All which circumllances evidently prove 
that there is a msrie and f'ejhion in Harmony, as well as Melody, 
which contribute to render the favour of mufical compofitions 
fo tranfienti and when we refledl on the various powers of 
voices, inllruments, and performers, on which the pcrfei^ exe- 
cution of every mulical compofition depends, but little hope 
can remain to the artill that his produiflions, like thofe of the 
poet, painter, or arehite£l, can be blell with longevity ! 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Origin of Modern Languages, to 'which nvritten Melody 
and Harmony were firf applied ■, and general State of Mitjic 
till the Invention of Printing, about the year 1450. 

H AV'ING made fome progrels in the mechanifmof Melody 
and Harmony, by tracing as near its fource as pofiible, 
the firft formation of the mufical Alphabet or Scale, whence 
fingle founds are drawn, and given very early fpecimens of 
their Meafure, and Hmultancous ufe in Confonance ; the reader 
will, perhaps, not be forry to quit for a while fuch minute 
refearches, in order to enquire at what time, and in what man- 
ner, thefe tones were firR applied to modern languages, when 
the 

“ — Blefs’d pair of Sirens— Voice, and Verfe,’* 

attempted friendly union amidft the according murmurs of their 
new companion Harmony, who increafing in power by a nu- 
merous offspring, foon grew fo loud and infolcnt, that Ihc was 
able to overwhelm them both, and, by her artful contrivances, 
to render them almoff indifferent and ufelefs to each other, as 
well as to the public. 

Every nation afpiring at high defeent, will be ready to claim 
priority in the formation and culture of their language, and 
antiquity of their Songs ; and it would perhaps be as difficult 
to fettle thefe demands equitably, and to the fatisfadion of all 
parties, as the political claims of ambitious and contending 
powers, at a general diet. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps the fpeciinehs of the Welch and Saxon Languages 
that might be produced in favour of our own pretenfions in this 
iGand, arc of fuch antiquity as no other country can equal ; 
for the poems of Tdliefin, Lyward Hen, Andurin Gwaw- 
drydd, Myrddin Wylit, and Avan Veiddig, who all flourillied 
about the year 560, arc preferved, though hardly intelligible to 
the moft lehmdd Catnbro-Britifti Antiquary (A). And the Dia- 
led! of our Alfred, of the ninth Century, in his Saxon tranila- 
tion of Boethius and Bede, is more clear and intelligible than 
the vulgar language, equally ancient, of any other Country in 
Europe. For I am acquainted with no other Language,- 
which, like our own, can mount, in a regular and intelligible 
Scries, from the Dialed in prefent ufe to that of the ninth 
Century ; that is, from pure Englilh to pure Saxon, fuch as 
was fpoken and written by King Alfred, unmixed with Latin,' 
Welch, 6r Norman. And this may be done for a period of 
nine hundred years, by means of the Chronicon Saxonkum of 
BiOtop Gibibn, the excellent Anglo-Saxon Didionary of the 
late Rev. Mr. Lye, and fuch a chain of fpecimens of our tongue: 
at different Rages of its perfedlion as Dr. Johnfon hat inferted 
in the Hiftory of our Language prefixed to his Di^ionary. 
Indeed we have the authority of Bede for focial and domeftic 
finging to the Harp in the Saoton Language, ui>on this ifland, 
at the beginning of the eighth century ; though he himfelf 
wrote in Latin, the only language of the Church and the learn- 
ed then, and for many ages afterwards (f). But the quertion 
is not what people had fongs firfl in their own language : for 
wherever there is a language, there is Poetry; and wherever 
there is Poetry, there is Mulic, of fomc kind or other : the 
prefent inquiry is, where fuch Mufic as that of which we have 

of the S»xon manner of Hngmg to the 
Harp in Bede'i time, ai to leaYc hit rea- 
der nothing to with, or me to add, onihe 
fubjoft. 

F f been 


(i) Sec Evani** Specimens of Welch 
Poctr)’, 

(<■) Dr. Percy, in his EflTay on the An- 
cient Englifti MinrtreU, (note G) has gi- 
rcii fo ample and fatisfa^ory an account 
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I)een tracing the origin, was fird applied to a Modern Language. 
For it is not meant to fpcak here of thofe wild and irregular 
Melodies which come within the defcription of National Mufic: 
fuch as the old and ruftic tunes of Wales, Scotland, and Ire* 
land ; which remained for many ages traditional, and if not 
more ancient than tlte fcale afcribed to Guido, were certainly 
formed without its alTidance, -as we may judge by the little at- 
tention that was paid' to Keys, and the awkward difficulties to 
which thofe arc fubjeil who attempt to clothe them with Har- 
mony. Of this kind of artlefs Mufic, which is bed learned in 
the nurfery and the dreet, I ffiall fpeak with due reverence 
hereafter; and at prefent conhne my diiquifitions and enquiries 
to rea/ Muficy arifing from a complete fcale, under the guidance 
of fuch rules of art as fucccfsfiil cultivation has rendered ref- 
}>edablc and worthy of imitation {el). 

Songs have at all times, and in all places, afforded amule- 
snent and confolation to mankind : every paffion of the human 
bread has been vented in Song ; and the mod favage as well as 
civilized inhabitants of the earth have encouraged thefe effu- 
fions. The natives of New Zealand, who feem to live as near- 
ly in a date of nature as any animals that arc merely gregari- 
ous, have their Songs, and their Improvifatori\ and the an- 
cient Greeks, during every period of their hidory and refine- 
ment, had their Scolia for almod every circumdance and occa- 
fion incident to fociety (r). 

Singing was fo common among the ancient Romans as to 
become proverbial. Phaedria, in the Phormio of Terence, begs 
Dorio to hear him, he has but one word to offer : when Dorio 


{d) FtU (he fknci/ul ofunioo of fome 
«4turaUft (hat the blackbird, the thrudi, 
-the robin, or the bulMuich, that fo often 
repeats hit pecotiar melody during fum- 
finer, is but performing (he part of a fing- 
rng-mafter to ihe young birds of his own 
(he nurfci the batlad'fingcr in 


the fhect, and the porilh clerk, ezercife 
the fame fun^ion in our towns and 
iaget: and the traditional tunes of every 
country feem as natural to the common 
prople as warbling is to birds, in a llaie 
of nature. 

(r) See vol. i. p. 46^ 
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tells him he Is always finging the fame Song (f). Horace fpeaks 
of the fame affedlation among the fingers of his time as prevails- 
with the prcfent; never to fing when they arc entreated, or t£> 
defill if no one wiflies to hear them (/f). And fome idea of 
the cultivated flatc of Mufic in Gaul, fo early as the fifth cen- 
tury, may be acquired from a paflage in one of the epiftlcs of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who in his character of king Thcodoric, 
the Goth, fays that “ This prince was more delighted with the 
“ fwtet and foothing founds of a fingle inftrument, which 
" calmed his mind, and flattered his car by its foftnefs, than 
** with Hydraulic Organs, or the noife and clangor of many 
“ voices and inflruments in concert (A).” 

Clothaire II. in the feventh century, having gained a great 
victory over the Saxons, it was celebrated by a Latin fong in 
rhyme, which the annalifts tell us was fung with great vocife- 
ration all over the kingdom. 

In the time of Charlemagne, Hifiriones, Mimes, and Adore 
of farces, were very numerous in France ; and, according to 
the Abbd Vertot (<), this prince made a collcdion of ancient 
Gallic fongs ; and Eginhard, his hiflorian, obferves that thefe 
fongs, which were chiefly military, like thofe of the Germans, 
conihtuted the principal part of the Hiflory of France, and 
oomprifed the mofl heroic adions of her kings. 

As the origin of Songs and the formation of the Language 
of every country are fo nearly coeval, 1 hope the reader will al- 
low me to bellow a few pages upon a fubjed, which though It 
be thought not abfolutely neceflary for a mufical hiflorian to 
trace, yet it lies fo neu his path that he can hardly proceed on 


CmtiUnsM eamJem emuu aA. tii. 
fc. ti. The French u(e the Tcrb ebanttr 
in the &me fenfe; eban/tn ! lagmieU* 
fm*il ibante f 

(g) Omnibus hue viiium ^ eurntpributf 
Ac. Sat. liL lib..is 

{b) lUic use ur^aua bjdraulica fnnuut^ 


me< fub Pbsmmff nmaUum cuactutus 
dirtaium acrauma fount intmuit : uuUus 

ibi Ljrifiti Cboruules ■ — cuuity rtgt 
turn iliit folibus dcUnitPf fuibut mum mi^ 
uus muUet mirtus unimum^ fuam cautus 
ass^tum. Epiil. ii. lib. 

(/) Mem. tie Litt. 

F f z . his 
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bis way without its being often imprelFed upon his mind, for- 
tuitoufly. 

I lhall not however enter upon the merits of a queftion which 
has been much agitated of late in France : “ Whether the pre- 
*' fent language of that country was hrll cultivated in the nor- 
“ them or fouthern provinces ?” 1 he origin of all inventions, 
after having been fuffered by ignorance and idlenefs to Deep for 
many ages, is fo difficult to afeertain, that if the inhabitants of 
the kingdoms which gave them birth, where information is 
moil likely to be furniihed, are unable to bring them to light, 
it would be arrogance in a foreigner to attempt it (i). The 
French critics and antiquaries all agree that the capital was the 
lail place to cultivate the vulgar tongue, and to receive the firil 
eifays of thofe who made it the vehicle of their thoughts. Fon'. 
tenelle fays the Aril fparks of poetry appeared chiefly at the two 
extremities of the kingdom, in Provence and Picardy. “ The 
“ Proven9aux, fays he, warmed by a more genial fun, ought 
to have had the fuperiority ; but the inhahitants of Picardy 
are their inferiors in nothing*.” M. de la Ravaliere gives the 
honour of priority to the writers of Normandy ; and Fauchet 
^ad Pafquier, feparatiog the Fceach poetry from the Provcn9al, 
(^allenge the admirers of th<e Troubadours to produce verfes of 
their writing of equal antiquity with the fpecimens of French 
poetry which they have exhUutetL However, the Pcoven9al 
bards have lately had many able champions, among whom M. 
de Lacurne de Sainte PaUye, and his faithful Tquire, M. Millot, 
have dilUnguhhed themlelves. And though it cannot be denied 
but that fragments of fo»gs fubfill in the French language of 
higher antiquity than in the dialedt of Provence, yet, as 1 have 
been able to find no melodies that have been fet to a modern lan- 
guage more ancient than thofe which are preferved in the Vati- 

(i) Fqr, f»ys ra>uf bf noMclaltMct dt buU ceni aas 

Fauchet^ taifi ha/di Ca prtei^urT I)c U t^oguc ci PocHo 

fekltment pr»mftire U Vtriti Ut. i. 

jS prefo^J f h<* 9H V fgni- • UHl. du Tlicairc Frao^olit 

« cao. 
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, can library to the fongs of the Troubadours, I fliall begin my 
enquiries concerning the origin of vulgar dialedls in Europe, by 
endeavouring to trace the firft formation of the language of 
Provence. 

Every refined and polifhed nation has a vulgar language in 
its remote provinces, and even in its capital, among the com- 
mon people, in which there are innumerable words and phtafes 
that have never been admitted into books. This muA dnubtlefs 
have been the cafe with the Romans ; and it is the opinion of 
fome perfons of great eminence in literature, among whom may 
be numbered the learned Cardinal Bembo, and the Marquis 
Maffei, that the ancient Romans had at all times an oral vulgar 
language which was different from that of books; and that this 
colloquial language, lefs grammatical and elegant than that of 
the learned, was carried by the Romans into all the provinces 
under their dominion. It is therefore probable that this, and 
not the written language of Italy, was the mother of the Pro- 
ven9al, Sicilian, Italian, and Spanilh dialefts. 

But fuppoflng fuch a language as Cicero’s was ever fpoken, 
it could not belaid afide for another, aU'atonce; and when we 
are tokl of a particular period or century, during which the La- 
tin tongue ceafed to be fpoken in France or Italy, and the Pro- 
vcnfal, French, or Italian begun ; credulity itfelf is flaggered 
and unable to reconcile it to probability. Every language is 
long fpoken before It is written; and though the firft poet of 
Italy or Provence, who committed his verfes to writing in the 
vulgar tongue could be named, no one would venture to tell us 
by whom it was firft fpoken. 

The learned Maffei (/) is of opinion that there was a vulgar 
Language in Italy long before the irruptions of the Lombards, 
Goths, or Franks ; and has traced its ufe as early aa the time of 
Quintilian, who tells us, that he had often heard the crowd in 
the Circus applaud, or demand fomething of the champions, in 


(/) ilUJiratay lib< U. p. 6oi. 
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a barbarous language {m ) : that is, in a vulgar and Plcbean dra-- 
led, difFerent from pure Latin. Sammonicus, who lived in the 
time of Scptimius Severus, names the vulgar Language. And 
both Pliny and St, Jerom fpeak of the military Language as of 
that kind ; the latter even tells us (n), that Fortunatianus, bilhop 
of Aquileia, wrote a Commentary on the Evangelifts in this 
vulgar Language, Rujlico Sermone, during the time of Con- 
Itantine. But this was a Angular inftance, which was not 
imitated. 

It appears however, from the Dialogues of St- Gregory the 
Great, written 593, that there was then a Language merely 
colloquial at Rome. For he tells us that a new convert, of 
whom he is fpeaking, was fent to a convent with two veffels of 
wine, which the vulgar call JlaJks {0). 

And Gregory of Tours, fo early as 572, complains of this 
vulgar or rullic tongue gaining ground in France, and being 
more in favour than Latin, the language of the learned {p). 

It was therefore by degrees that Latin ceafed to be underllood 
by the common people, and the Romance Language had admif- 
lion into books. And in. 8 1 3 it was ordered by a canon at the 
council of Tours, that the Bilhops (hould be employed in tranf- 
lating homilies into the Roman rujiic Tongue, that they might 
be the more eafily underdood by the common people (7). The 
fame canon we are told was renewed in a council at Arles ia 
851 (r). 

In the ninth century hiflorians tell us that Charlemagne and 
his fons and fuccelTors fpoke the Romance Language, fpecimens 
of which may be feen in Fauchet, Pafquier, and feveral other 
writers on the French language. And in the twelfth century it 

(nr) ExcUmaJpi hsrhartt Ub. i. cap« ii. 

(«) Ser. ill. cap. 97. 

( 0 ) ' Vin» plena dun vetfetda^ 
ntnlgn ftafcoocs vncaniur Jeferret, Lib. ii. 
cap. i 8 ^ 

{p) PhiUJephanUM rbetortm itHeUiguut 
fOMci, In^ueuttm rafiicum muUu 


(j) Ea/Jem hnmilias fui/ene Kpifeaput 
aperti trantfern fimieat i« Anmanmm mf^ 
iicam linguam aui Thentifcam^ qua faciUui 
cunSi po^ni inteBigere ffua dicuntur, 

(r) Diffrrt* fur l*Origtne dt la Langm 
.Fran/ 0 //>, par M. Barbaxafl, <7i9* 
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Itegan to be the general Language of poets and polite writers. 
Some of the fermons written and preached by St. Bernard, 
about 1137, in this language, are dill prderved among the 
MSS. of the Convent of Feuellans, in the Rue St. Honore at 
Paris. 

In the times of the emperors the Romans inlUtuted fchoolt 
and academies in the principal cities of Gaul for teaching the 
Latin Language. A refeript of Gratian dill fubdds for the 
eledion and appointments of profeiTors in thefe feminaries (/). 

In the latter end of the fourth century, by thefe means, and 
the oiEces of dignity and profit conferred on thofe who were 
maders of this language, it became general among perfons of 
education, and confequently would be imitated, though in an 
awkward and incurred manner, by thofe of a lower clafs. 
Strabo tells us that in the time of Augudus the Spaniards and 
Portuguefe had forgotten their own language, and ufed only 
that of the Romans. 

The great corruption of the Latin tongue about the end of 
the feveiuh century is manifed in the colledion of the formuhs 
of the Monk Marculf, dill preferved, as well as public ads, 
charters, tedaments, and diplomas. In thefe records it ap- 
pears that the dialeds of the neighbouring people had begun 
to disfigure the Latin nouns, by certain contradions of fyllables 
and frequent repetitions of pronouns. Indeed the repetitions of 
the pronoun ipfe were innumerable ; on account of the articles le 
and la having been long before this period introduced into the 
vulgar tongue. An evident proof of the introdudion of the 
article Hit or ilia contraded and dlfguifcd is found in the litanies 
written about the year 780, in the diocefe of Soiflbns. 

In thefe the prayers for Pope Adrian the Fird, for Charle- 
magne, hit wife, and children, are terminated by tu lo juva, 
indead of the ufual formule, tu ilium juva. Even fo early as 
the fixth century, according to Gregory de Tours (r), the rules 

{0 Cod. ThcodoC Lee* X L (f) Praiig tUri 4$ Gkr» Ctmf. 
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of grammar, with refpeft to cafes and genders, were difregard- 
cd, and proper names frequently deprived of their Latin Fermi- 
nations: 9,s T/uodoric fox ‘I fieodoricut, 5tc(a). 

This common or vulgar Language is frequently mentioned 
under the title of Sermo Rufticanus, Lingua Romana, becaufe 
of its dtrivation from the langaage of the Romans, which was 
l,atin Lingua Leica, Lingua Galiicana, is frequently men* 
tioned in ancient Latin MSS. before it feems to have been writ- 
ten ; and fome of the molb ancient fragments of this language 
now fubfilling arc verlies in rhyme. 

The colloquial Language ufed only in familiar converlhtlon 
-wag called by the Romans Sermo ufuaJis, quotiJianus,' pedejiriss 
vulgarist miUtaris, ru/iicuj. See. It- is fuppofed by M. Bona- 
iny (x) as well as by others, that from this vulgar Latin not on- 
ly the French language and its different dialedfs but the SpaniOi 
and Italian are derived. Indeed it is muff probable that the Latin 
tongue, in its periods of greateft purity, was only the language 
of the Learned, in the Roman provinces remote from the 
capital ; and that it was never lb geoerally cultivated in other 
times as to exclude the vulgar dialedl. 

In the frequent revolutions and ftniggles for empire during 
thefe ages, the Roman Language muff have been debafed and 
corrupted, while new tongues were forming, which though 
not fuffeiendy fxed and grammatical to be ufed in books, were 
doubtlefs long the vulgar and colloquial dialeds before the Latin 
ceafed to be the common language of the learned. 

It was about this time that the Art of Rhyming, or unifon- 
ous terminations of verfes, dole into poetical compolltion, in a 
manner which the learned and judicious author of an Effay oa 
the Language and VerQfication of Chaucer, feems to have trac- 
ed to its fource (y). Leonine Verjis^ fuppofed to have been 


( b ) Rnh<rchti far Us pUu Aticitnnti Tram 
L’Abbi Lebeuf,Mem. de Litl. 
(jr) Mems de Lit. 


(^) See (he Canterbury Talcs of Chau^ 
ccr, voUir. p«52. 177$# 
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fo called from a Pope or Monk Leo, their author, in the 
feventh century, arc by fomc thought the firft attempt at 
rhyme (s); while others imagine the hymn to St. John the 
Baptift, by Paul Diaconus, writtten about the latter cud of the 
eighth century, to be not only rendered memorable by Guido's 
fcalc, but by having been the model of all other Monkifli Rhymes 
in Latin, as well as in modern languages. Ut queant /axis, 

&C (fl). 

But neither of thefe genealogies fatisfies all enquirers. Gia- 
vina(^) thinks it as abfurd to aferibe the invention of rhyme to 
any one writer, as to attribute to an individual the propagation 
of the plague, which is caufed by the univcrfal contagion of 
the air. 

The Arabs had rhyme, according to Don Cal met (r), before 
the time of Mahomet, who died 632, and in the fccond cen- 
tury ufed a kind of poetry in meafures fimilar to the Greek, 
and fet to mufic (</}. 

The 


(z) Leonine Tcrfes are thofe of whlkh 
the middle rhyme* with the end. 

(a) Sec p. it feems as If the 
rhymes in ihc firil Aanza ot this hymn 
had been accidental, at rhey do not occur 
in the red ot' tr. But the ditt|;cnt editor 
of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales obferres, 
** That evident marks of a t'undocfs tor 
rime appear in the hymns of St. Am- 
** brofe and S. Damafu*, as early as the 
fourth century." Fewhoweverof thefe 
compofitions were regularly rhymed 
throughout; and yet from thefe begin- 
nings It is natural to conclude with the au- 
thor iud quoted, that From fuch Latin 
** Rhythms, and chiefly thofeof the iambic 
** form, the prefent poeric.il meafures 
** of all the nations of the Romans in 
** Europe arc clearly derived." l/H 
/n/rs. 

(4) Ragian Potiica, 

(r) Trefor dc rAntiqu'iii, p.44. 

(tf) If this were prored, it would fnrrify 
Mr. Warcon's ingenious idea (DifTeTt. 
preflaed to Hiflory of Poetry, vol. i.) that 
fDodern poetry and romance were brought 
Vol. II. 


into Euro;« ftx>m Arabia at the time of 
the Crufades. Chivalry* had the fame ori- 
gin; ami if the wildaJventure:»uf ka ghts 
errant, with which the flrd roinamcs v^cre 
filled are orientd, the rhymes in which 
they arc clad may be derived from the f.ime 
fource. As Anhur and Charlemacrne are 
the flrfl and original hemes of romance in 
Europe, their hiflories, real or lahulous, 
arc ctmncdlrd with the Saracenr, the pri- 
mitive Mahometans, who had ratcn-led 
their conquefl from the Kafl, to theweflero 
world. 

Dr. Percy's clear deduf^lon of chivalry 
and romances in a Hneal defeeut from the 
ancient hiflorical fongs of the Gothic 
Bards and Scalds, though it aflign them a 
much higher antiquity than the time of 
the Crufades, does not dellroy Mr. War- 
ton's hypothdis, which fuppofes them of 
eaflern origin; on the contrary, as the 
northern nations deduce their ancetlry 
fn»m Otlen or Woden and hii followers, 
who were Aliatic* that fled into Scandina- 
Tia from the Roman armies foon after the 
defeat of Miihridates by Pompey, the rca- 

G g I'onitig 
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• The ancients in their verfe required only meafurc and quan*^ 
tity, without tuning the terminations; the moderns admit a 
greater variety of arrangement, but require an equal number 
of fyllables, and, except in blank verfe, limilar founds at the 
end of correfpondent lines. 

There are hymns in the Romifli church, which are called 
Profa, Profes, a title given to compolitions in rhyme, in which 
the laws of meafurc and quantity eflabliflied by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans are neglected. Thcfe being fung after the 
Gradual or Introitus, were likewife called Sequentia, and of 
this kind is the Stabat Mattr. The ufe of Profing began at 
the later end of the ninth century. Notker, Monk of St. Gael 
in Switzerland, who wrote about the year 880, and who is re- 
garded by fome as the fitft author of Profest fays in the pre- 
face to the book where he mentions them, that he had feen 
hymns of this kind in the Abbey of Jumieges, which was burn- 
ed by the Normans in 84 1. It feems now a contradiction to' 
call a hymn in rhyme., pro/e ; but before the number of fyllables 
and their regular chime and coincidence at the end of lines was 
fettled, rhyming was not honoured with the name of poetry or 


{buiDg of thil excellent critic might caOIy 
be reconciled to « fuppofitioD, that as a 
toundation was laid fo early in Euro|>c for 
chivalry and romance by oriental Goths, 
thefynem was the more caGly completed 
and cAablilhed by additional materials 
brought into Europe during the Holy War. 
Ac Icail the poetry and gallantry of the 
times were greatly enlivened and cinbcl- 
liOved by the fidhoos imported from Ara* 
bia and Sjviin. 

Jf this were a place to fpeak of the ef- 
fects of oriental and northern fables and 
poctr)', I Ihould coafcTsi with rcfpcfl to 
my own feelings, that there is fometbing 
tn the metaphors of Scaldic and northern 
bards that is chilling and oppreffive. The 
countries they deferibe arc fo bleak and 
dreary that the imaynatioa is froaep> and 


the mind always filled with painful feufa- 
tions while perufing them. Wherras the 
magnihceucc and fplcndourof Arabian and 
other caAcro iiiflions, warm and cxhllar* 
ate, as the fun while it imures and fcorches 
fome parts of nature frudliAcs and che> 
rlAres others. The glowing tints and fpicy 
gales with which tliat country is fuppofed 
to abound, never fail to furaiAi ideal beau- 
ties of climate, and luxuriance of imagery, 
with which the mind is deluded and ip- 
ftamed, even while fome fad and forrow- 
fgl tale U reciting. 

If Homer, Virgil, and Milton* had laid 
the fccne of therr poems in Iceland and 
Norway, inAead of Greece, Italy, and Pa- 
radife, it is hardly poflible to imagine that 
their names ever would have been fo dear 
to the moA enlightened pai t of mankind. 

verfe. 
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vetfc. lacked mere rhymes and metres in modern languages 
arc ftill infufficient, without other rcquifitcs, to exalt an au> 
thor into a Poer. 

While the New Languages were unfettled and but partially 
known, even in the fingle kingdom or province where they 
were forming, it was not uncommon to write half a poem in 
Latin, and half in a vulgar tongue (e). Indeed Dante (^7 
.left a poem in thr?e languages, Latin, Provencal, and Ita- 
lian ; and Rambaud de Vachieras, a Proven9al poet, in 
five^g/ 

Petrarca and Muratori think that the Sicilians iird compofed 
and wrote fongs in a vulgar language; that from them the 
cuftom went into Provence ; and from Provence into Italy (A). 
Indeed Sicily and Provence were long under the dominion of 
the fame princes, and the fame language may have been culti- 
vated at the courts of both countries ; but as no veftiges remain 
of Sicilian poetry refembling the Provencal, the opinions of 
thefe authors, however eminent, and, on other accounts, refpedb- 
able, while unfupported by reafons and fafls, can have but 
little weight. 

Cardinal Bembo (/), however, was of opinion that the flrft 
Rhymers and poets who wrote in a modern language were of 
Provence; after them the Tufeans, who had more adiflance 
from them in their poetry than from any other people. And 
both Crefeembeni/'^iy and Gravinaf;^ make the fame con- 
cclTion. 

Noftradamus, in his Lives of the Provenfal Poets (w), fays 


(^) Specimens of this caprice may be 
fecn in tbc MuCcumf Harl. MhS. 2 x 55 . f. 
137 . b. and in Mr. Wartou's Hiftory of 
Poetry, toI. i. p. 66 . 

Tom. V, 

(^) Crcfccinbcni Volg. Poef. p. 15 . 

{^) Pet rarcii 7 capoir« 


c Lett, Fam. & Muratori dclb Tcttiiri, 
Podia, tom. i. 7. 

(l) olu^//a r. 

fi) C«mmrnU tklUt t 

(/) DtiU Rapem Ptttfu'ti. 

(m) /can Nulirtidamui, jr.th?r 
aHrologcrof that oamr» wa; a i<'.*ivc of 
Proreocc, and flounihed at ...t iju;;. 

G g 2 that 
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that Provence was called the Mother of Troubadours and Min- 
llrels j and that Dante, Fctrarca, Boccaccio, and other Tufcan 
poets enriched both their language and fancy from the produc- 
tions of his countrymen (n). However, as no 'cerji fciolti, or 
poetical lines without rhymes are to be found in the Provencal 
P'^ets, though they abound among the Italians, it is natural to 
fuppofe that inthefe mcafures of blank verfe the Italians imitated 
their anceftors the Romans, and that in rhyming the Provencals 
were their models *. 

It was the opinion of Voltaire (0) that this language began to 
be formed in the ninth century, out of Latin and Teutonic; 
that it was the mother of French, Spanifli, and Italian ; 
“ continued in favour till the reign of the emperor Frederic II. 
“ and is iHll fpoken in fome villages of the Grifons, and near 
“ Switzerland (/).” 

Carpentier derives the word Troubabour from Troba, Pro- 
vencal, Jigmentum. Hinc Troubadours appeUati Poetce Provin- 
ciales (c). 

It was in the eleventh century, during the firft Crufade, 

(t*> I give the title at full length blance between them. The Proven^ at 
of No(lrjJamu«*» Ixjok, it is become prcfcntii compofed of French, Spanilh, 
fcHrce* Ln y'tKi dll flui ctUh^tt Ancitus Gafeogne, Tuicaa, and Lombard words; 

Provtufaux^ qtt: pat J>>rufy du t^mhi and the Grifon of French, Spaoilh, 
«/r-i ilomiti dll ProvcMif* Rn-ueiHies ms Italian, and German. Many words 
Otuvrn de divrrt AnOfturs tsarnmn m la however in tbU tranllation of the Bible 
qaiUsent tferitts^ tirtMgltt have a German appearance, merely from 
frtm:<rmtnt en Langue Pravenfale^ rt di^ a Teutoitic orthography. Faucher tells us 
pais M'/ti tn LanFue Franf»p/f par Jehaa that as in former ages to fpeak Retnante 
di Rpjirt Damt Trpcarfur en ia Cfiitr de was regarded as an accomplUhmcm by all 
Parltmint dt Praveacf^ par UfqutUti tji Europe, fo the Swifsof his own time nrem 
Mtajiret Paniimnite d* plufitrs atthltt Mai^ lUU tO thiuk i( : for infiead of faying I 
fins tant d' Provenuy Laagutdoc^ France^ can JWak French^ a native of Switzerland 
qnt ft haVids W ttallkars, A Lyons, would fay / r<|jf /peak R&manft\ Jt /foy 
pour Alexander Mafilet. M.D. LXXV. hiemparlrr Roman, Antiq, p. 

* V Italia Liherata^ bylVUhno, was the {q) The b in the old Prorcnjjal and 
firAIrari:in|>ocraofanyicngth,m/'£>^5tvW//. Lan^ictiocian w'riters had the power of a 

(•) 7 ai fur tHiji, tom* i. p. 168 con Iona n t v, as in the Spanilh language, 

{p) Upm comparing the Provent^al between which and the fouthern dialcdbi of 
l*ang\F.gc with that uf the Grifon Bible, France, there is fVill in many rcfpedli a 
in Lingua Ramanf ita^ At A printed great rcfcmbUocc. ^rpuladourf doabMs^ 

1673, reprinted at Engadinabaflh came from rr#tr<trr, or 

<743> there appears to be a great refem* vent ; it anfwtn to a A/oirr. 

according 
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according to the Abbd Millot (r), that Europe began to emerge 
from the barbarous Aupidity and ignorance into which it had 
long been plunged. And while its inhabitants were cxercifing 
every fpecies of rapine, plunder, and, pious cruelty in Afia, 
art, ingenuity, and reafon infcnfibly civilized and fofeened 
their minds. 

It was then that the Poets and SongAcrs known by the name 
of Troubadours were multiplied, and their profeflion honoured 
by the patronage and encouragement of the Count of Poitou, 
and many other powerful Princes and Barons, who had them- 
felves fuccefsfully cultivated Poetry and Mufic. At the courts 
of thefe munificent patrons they were treated with the greateft 
confideration and refpe«ft. The ladies, whofc charms they ce- 
lebrated, gave them the moA generous and fiattering reception; 
and fometimes difdained not even to liAen with companion to 
tales of tendernefs, and deferiptions of the havoc which the 
irrcfiAible charms of thefe fublunary divinities of chivalry had 
made in their hearts. The fuccefs of a few infpired the reA with 
hope, and excited exertions in the exercife of their art, which 
impelled them towards perfeiHon with a rapidity that nothing 
but the united force of emulation and emolument could occafion. 

As thefe founders of modern verfification, thefe new poeti- 
cal architcfls, conArmAed their poems upon plans of their own 
invention; and as all clafllcal authority was laid afidc, either 
through ignorance or defign, each individual gave unlimited 
indulgence to fancy in the fubjetl, form, and fpecies of his 
compofition. And it does not appear, during the cultivation 
and favour of Provcn9al literature, that anyone Troubadour fo 
far out-Aript his brethren in the approaches he made towards 
perfedion as to be confidered as a model for his fuccef- 
fors. V\'c find, though military prowefs, hofpitality. Gothic 

(r) HUhL’itr. de fr.tom. vl. p. 13. & Prelim, p. 15 ci ferq, 

HiH. del TroubadLturs, Torn. i« Oifc» 

gallantry. 
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gallantry, and a rage for feaAs and revelry prevailed, that tafte, 
refinement, and elegance, were never attained during this pe- 
riod, cither in public or private amufements. 1 he want of ori- 
ginality of compofition is frequently lamented when licence is 
reprelled bylaws, and thevvild cffufionsof an ardent imagina- 
tion arc bounded by authority; but the productions that have 
been preferved of the Provencal Gards, which may be called the 
offspring of writers in a Jlate of nature, .feem to prove the ne- 
ceffity of rule, order, and example, even in the liberal arts as 
well as the government of a. free Jlate. For the progrefs of 
tafle mufl ever be impeded by the ignorance and caprice of thofe 
who cultivate an art without fcieucc or principles. 

During near two centuries after Guido's arrangement of the 
Scale and invention of the Time table aferibed to Franco, no 
remnants or records of Secular Mufic can be found except thofe 
of the Troubadours, or Provencal poets. And though in the 
fimplc tunes which have been preferved of thefe iJards, no 
■time is marked and but little variety of notation appears, yet 
it is not difHcult to difeover in them germs of the future me- 
lodies, as well as poetry, of France and Italy. Unluckily the 
poetry and mufic of the Troubadours of Provence were not for 
a long time called into notice by writers poffefl'ed of thofe blan- 
diflmients of (lylc or manner which fafeiuate, and render 
•whatever fubjeCt they treat interefting to the generality of rea- 
ders. Fauchet, Pafquier, and Noftradamus have written in a 
language that is now become fo uncouth and diHicult that few 
have the courage to attempt acquiring information or amufe- 
ment from it ; and Muratori and Crefeembeni, who are ref- 
peded for their diligence and exaditude, arc certainly dry and 
dull narrators of fads which promife delight to every lover of 
literature ; nor do I remember, in confulting their voluminous 
writings, ever to have found them guilty of hazarding a fingle 
refledion or conjedure that has embelliflied the fubjed, or ren- 
dered it amufing. But this cenfure muG not be applied to 

Sainte- 
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Sainte-Palaye, Bonamy, la Ravaliere, and Barbazan, who 
in the Metnoires dc Litterature, and clfewhere, have not 
only embclliihed, but nearly cxhauftcd the lubjeiS. Indeed 
the period of Provenfal poetry is intcrefting to literature, and 
the Melody to which it was fung is a fuhjedl of curious en- 
quiry to a Mufical Hiftorian ; for it is generally allowed that 
the Troubadours, by finging and writing in a new tongue, 
occafioned a revolution not only in literature but the human 
mind. And as almoft every fpecies of Italian poetry is derived 
from the Provenfals, fo AIR, the moft captivating part of Se- 
cular vocal Melody, feems to have had the fame origin. At 
lead the moft ancient drains that have been fpared by time, are 
fuch as were fet to the fongs of the Troubadours. 

The Provenfal Language began to be in favour with poets 
about the end of the tenth century {/). But in the twelfth 
century, it was not only the general vehicle of Poetry, but of 
Profe, for fuch as were ignorant of Latin; and thefe were not 
merely the Laity: for at the council of Rheims 1119, the 
Bilhop of Odia, having in a Latin oration declared to the 
Bilhops and other Ecclcfiaftics the bufinefs on which they were 
alTembled, the Pope made William de Champeaux, Bilhop of 
Chalons, explain it in the Romanfe dialcifl. It was about this 
time that Provenfal Poetry arrived at its greateft point of per- 
fedion; and that it began to be fung to the found of inllru- 
ments : for at this period Violarsy or performers on the 

Viellc and Viol ; Juglars, or Flute-players; Mufars,ox players 
on other inftruments; and C'nnics, or Comedians, abound- 
ed all over Europe. This fwarm of Poct-Muficians, who 
were formerly comprehended in France under the general title 
of yongicurs, travelled from province to province, finging their 
vetfes at the courts of Kings, Princes, and other great perfon- 
ages, who rewarded them with cloatbcs, horfes, arms, and 

(j) Sk Hifi, Liu. de U Fr. tom. bi. p. 17;, et Tetj. 

' money. 
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monej', which though fometimes given unwillingly, ferved 
to augment the number of thefe ftrolling Bards. 

Jongleurs, or Mulkians, were employed very early to Cng 
the works of thofe Troubadours who, for want of voice or 
knowlege in Mulic, were unable to do it themfelves. Jong- 
leurs and Menetriers, or Strollers and Minftrels, were common 
at all times; but the Troubadours, or Bards, followed a pro- 
felTion, which though very ancient, feems to have been laid 
afide in Greece and Italy when literature became common, and 
was revived only during the middle ages when itwks again loft. 
Modern hiftory during this dark period has no other materials 
to work upon than the fragments of thefe Bards, which though 
lefs rcfpeclable than thofe of much higher antiquity, would, 
if negleded, involve the annals of Europe in mere darknefs, 
fable, and conjedlure. A collcdion of old Ballads, fays Bayle, 
is not an unprofitable companion to an Hiftorian (r). 

The pure Provenfal Language was ufed in Dauphine and 
Provence, then dependent on the empire; and in the three 
great provinces of Touloufe, Barcelona, and Poitou, with the 
duchy of Acquitain, by the Bards of Chivalry and Romance, 
a title their writings obtained from the Roman vulgar Lan- 
guage upon which that of the Troubadours was formed. The 
moft ancient poems in this language that have been preferved, 
except a Satire by a Troubadour againft an Irifli poet, about 
the year looo(a), were written by William IX. Count of Poi- 
tou, born 1071. But this dialedl wasfpoken, and fongs which 
have been loft were compofed in it, long before. 

The Poetical Hiftory of our Richard the Firft, and his im- 
• prifonment in Germany on his return from Paleftine, have late- 
ly been often cited from Fauchet’s Antiquities (v), and are too 

(/) Qruvrts^ Tom. i, /. i 2 l, anJ %00. (jr) Jitcudl dt VOrigine df Lnnguf ft 
Nomv. de la dti Lettret^ Feb. 1685. Poe^f Fran^oift^ et Romans^ Pa* 

art. a, rity 1581, 

^1/) HiJI> Litt. tom. vi. f. 

well 
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wll known to need enlargement here : however, as an intro- 
dudion to a Lay or Song of Complaint written hy that heroic 
prince during his confinement, 1 (hall avail myfclf of an ele- 
gant tranflaiion of the old Chronique whence I'auchet had 
his account, as it was publifhed in the Mifcellanies of Mrs. A. 
Williams, 1766. 

“ Blondiaux was a poet of whom it is not told exadly when 
“ he lived or died, otherwife than as he is found to have been 
“ known to king Richard of England, who died in 1100. 
“ A good French chronicle which is in my poficflion contains 
“ the following narrative. 

“ Richard having had in the Holy Wars a quarrel with the 
“ Duke of Aufiria, was afraid at his return home to pafs in 
“ his public charadcr through the Auftrian dominions for fear 
“ of the Duke, or through thofe of France for fear of king 
“ Philip Augufius, and therefore travelled in difguife. But 
“ the Duke being informed of his arrival, feized hint and 
confined him in a cafile, where he remained prifoncr, none 
“ knowing for a long time where he was. 

" King Richard had retained in his fervice a Minftrel, or 
“ Bard, whofe name was Blondel. The Bard milling his roaf- 
“ ter felt his fubfidence cut fliort, and the happinefs of his life 
“ very much impaired. He found the account well verified 
“ of the King’s departure from the Holy Land, but met with 
“ none that could tell with certainty whither he was gone, 
“ and therefore wandered over many countries to try whether 
“ he could find him by any intelligence. 

“ It happened after a confiderable time thus fpent, that 
“ Blondel came to a city near the caftle in which king Richard 
his mafier was confined, and alking his hod to whom it be- 
“ longed, was told that it was one of the fortrelTes of the 
“ Duke of Audria. Blondel then enquired whether there 
“ were any prifoners in it, which was a quedion that he al- 
** ways took fome indired method of introducing ; and was 
VoL. II. H h •' anfwer- 
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anfwered by his hoft, that there was one priforter, who had 
“ been there more than a year, but that he was not able to 
“ tell who he was. 

“ Blondel having received this information, made ufe of 
“ the general reception which Minftrels find, to make ac- 
“ quaintance in the caftle ; but though he was admitted, could 
“ never obtain a fight of the prifoner, to know whether he 
“ was the king; till one day he placed himlelf ovcr-againft a 
“ window of the tower in which king Richard was kept, and 
“ began to fing a French fong which they had formerly com- 
“ pofed together. When the King heard the fong, he knew 
“ that the finger was Blondel, and when half of it was fung, 
“ he began the other half and completed it. Blondel then 
“ knowing the refidence and condition of the king his maf- 
“ ter, went back to England, and related his adventure to the 
“ Englifh Barons.’’ 

“ This, continues Fauchet, is all the account which my 
** book affords me of the life of Blondel (jr).'' " 

The fong written by Richard and Blondel, jointly, by which 
the place of his confinement was thus difeovered, is preferved 
in an old French romance, called La Tour Tenehreufe, or the 
Black Tower (z). This little poem is ftill in the ancient lan- 
guage of Provence, whereas the other writings aferibed to 
Richard feem to have been compofed, or at leaft to have come , 
down to the prefent times, in Old French, or Langage Roman. 

B. Domna voflra beutas 

Etdf btUoi faifos ■ ! . . 

Eh bills oils amor os • ’ 

Els gens tors ben tailials 
Don Jieu emprefenats 
De Vieira amor que mi Ha. 

(j ) The names Blondiaux and Qlcmdcl par Bichard, Cocur de Lion, 
ire thus contuunded by this author Roy d'AngUtorrt^ was pubtifl;ed at Farii 

(x) The Komance, To denominated^ 

J'un aautnnt Cl'roHiqot etmpeftt 

R. Si 
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, , R. . j -Si tel trip affanjia 
. • I "Ja de vot non portrai 

, I , major honor ai 

, • • , votre deman 

S^e fautra des beifan 
. 2o can de vot volria. 

Imitated [<]). 

■ 1 ! r 

Blondel. Your beauty, lady fair. 

None views without delight j 
. > But {till fo cold an air 

No palllon can excite: 

Yet this 1 patient fee, 

While all are Ihunn'd like me. 

Richard. No nymph my heart can wound, 

, . - If favour Ihe divide, 

And fmile on all around. 

Unwilling to decide : 

I’d rather hatred bear, 

Than love with others lhare. 

I 

The Lay, or Song of Complaint, which was written entire- 
ly by our romantic monarch during his imprifonment, is in- 
ferred in the original by Mr. Walpole, in his Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors [b), who feems unwilling to allow that 
Richard was an author, and Hill more that he poflclTcd any 
confiderable degree of poetical merit. The French critics, how- 
ever, who are nothing lefs than partial to Richard, and the Ita- 
lians, are lefs fevere on his rhymes than our honourable coun- 
tryman ; and the French verfion of this fong, in the hiftory 
of the Troubadours (r), contains fevcral natural and affedl- 

(d) From atraDflation of ibU fon|( ioto (^) Vol. i. 

more modern Ficnch, as iiifencd in La (.*) LUt. do tom. u 

TourTen^nufi. P* 58. 

H h 2 ing 
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ing fcntiments, which, if we may fuppofe them to hare 
beea drefled in the moft poliflicd language of the time^ 
though now obfcure, uncouth, and obfolete, are fuch aa 
would not have difgraced a profefled bard of the twelfth 
century, much lefs an adtive and warlike prince, who had fo 
many purfuits and occupations of higher importance on his 
hands [d). 

As I have never feen an Englifli tranllation of this early fpe- 
cimen of Romanfe poetry, except of one ftanza, which Rymer 
has given in his Short Vitvs of Tragedy, I lhall endeavour to 
transfufe into our prefent diale£t the ideas which this compofi> 
tion feems to contain, according to the copy of it which was 
printed in the preface to the Roman de la Tour Tenebreufe, al- 
ready mentioned. 


Song by Richard the Firft, Cceur de Lion, written during 
bis imprifonment in the Tour Tenebreufe, or Black 
Tower (r). 


No wretched captive of his prifon fpeaks» 

Unlels with pain, and bittemefs of foul ; 

Yet confolation from the Mufe he feeks, 

Whofe voice alone misfortune can controul. 

Where now is each ally, each baron, friend, 

Whofe face I ne’er beheld without a fmile. 

Will none, his fov’reign to redeem, expend 
The fmallcft portion of his treafures vile ? 

Though 


(aO The learned editor of the late edit, 
of Chaucer*! Cant. Tales, vol. tv. p. 6x. 
has vindicated the ebara^brr of Richard 
from an afpcrfion which was firll caR 
upon him by Rymer, in confetiucnce of 
a millakea couArudtioa of a palTagc in 
Hoveden. 


(r) Ja HUS h^m pris non Jira fa razon^ 
Adrffchtmtni ft com hum JuUm ; 
Ma per cauurt pat il faire caafuu, 
Pruu ai mas pourt fou U dua» 

Outa I auron ft ma rttastoa 

Z»i fait dtsjfHftr priu 


Or 
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Though none may bluQi that near two tedious year8> 
Without relief, my bondage has endur’d. 

Yet know my Englifli, Norman, Gafcon peers. 

Not one of you Ihould thus remain immur’d : 

The meanell fubjeft of my wide domains. 

Had 1 been free, a ranfom Ihould have found ; 

I mean not to reproach you with my chains. 

Yet dill 1 wear them on a foreign ground ! 

Too true it is, fo felbdi human race! 

“ Nor dead, nor captives, friend or kindred Jindf 
Since here I pine in bondage and difgrace. 

For lack of gold, my fetters to unbind. 

Much for myfelf I feel, yet ah I dill more 
That no compadion from my fubjeds flows ; 

What can from infamy their names redorc. 

If, while a pris’ner, death my eyes fhould clofe. 

But fmall is my furprize, though great my grief. 

To find, in fpite of all his fulemn vows. 

My lands are ravag’d by the Gallic chief. 

While none my caufe has courage to efpoule. 

Though lofty tow’rs obfeure the chearful day. 

Yet, through the Dungeon’s melancholy gloom. 

Kind Hope, in gentle whifpers, feems to fay, 

“ Perpetual thraldom is not yet thy doom.” 

Or faebtn hen mi b«m e mi haron 
Bnf^Ui^ Herman^ Petta%*<net 
^ gt n'aveie cmfiagnnm 

laijfajje por aver t» prtifen 
Qe nit Ji pasy pnr nniia retraifen 
Mas an^nar frige pris. 

Car faehnn hen per mrr <ertaMament 
^*6»m mart mf prh n*a amft ne parent 
t^antitme laijfent par or ni par argenU 


Mat m\s Je my perx m et par ma 
gent 

^j^rri ma mart n*anren reperzhament 
V Oft tongfiment fri priu 

Nlwi mrravil t\n ai la tar Jalent 


t}.ii memhra tie najtre frgrament 
^ 9*J ftimn anJas earntnaiment 
Ban fri tie ver qe gaire Irugfunvet 
plan Jerai gejaut prit. 
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Ye dear companions of my happy days. 

Oh Chail and Penfavin, aloud declare. 
Throughout the earth in everlafting lays. 

My foes againd me wage inglorious war. 

Oh tell them too, that ne’er among my crimes 
Did breach of faith, deceit, or fraud appear ; 

That infamy will brand to lateft times 
The infults 1 receive while captive here. 

Know all ye men of Anjou and Touraine, 

And cv'ry bach’lor knight, robuft and brave. 

That duty now and love alike are vain. 

From bonds your fov'reign and your friend to favc. 
Remote from confolation here I lie. 

The wretched captive of a pow’rful foe. 

Who all your zeal and ardour can defy, 

Nor leaves you ought but pity to beftow ! 


As there was no (ituation fo ferious or deplorable in thefe 
heroic times of modern hiftory, but that it was thought neceffary 
to do homage to love, this fong was addrelTed in the envoi from 
the Black Tower to a ceuntefs Soir, with equal devotion and 
gallantry. 

Gaucelm, or Anfelm Faidit, a Troubadour, who had been 
much efleemed and patronifed by our Richard when he was 
Count of Poitou, and redded at the court of Provence during 
the life of his father Henry II. and who accompanied him to 


Mi cMt J*amol e cm J*am 

Cil Chail tsf cil d( Ptnfavin 
Di hr chaHZ.9H ^il tton font fas certain 
Vnea vert tit non ai cor fait ni n>aiH 
Sit me gaerroent il feren ^e vitasM 
7’an comge foie prit 

* This and the fuliowlng (laii 2 a are not 
inferted in ihc Tour Tenebreufe^ but arc 
given trom Mr. Walpole’s cop)’. 


Or faefsent hen "Enje^n t Tarain 
£ it Bachaliert qi fon tegior e fain 
i^n gomhre foie pris en autrut main 
It ma jttvt^en mas it no ve un grain 
Dt belles armts font era voit U plain 
Per xa qe ge foi pris k 

f or this {lauza no notice is taken by 
the Abbe Millet} in his vcrlion of Richard's 
fong. 

Paleftine, 
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Paleftine, in the Holy War, has left a poem on the death of 
his benefaQor, which I found in the Vatican, among the MSS. 
bequeathed to that library by the queen of Sweden, No 1659, 
with the original mujk, by the bard himj'elj\ who was as much 
admired by his cotemporaries for Jetting his poems to Mufic, 
as writing them : having been faid in the old langu.ige of 
Provence, to have compofed de bons mots, & de bom fans, good 
words, and good tunes. He feduced from a convent at Aix, 
and married, a beautiful nun, with whom he travelled on 
foot from one court to another, many years. Tliis lady, be- 
fidcs her perfunal charms and accompliihmcnts, had a remark- 
able fine voice, and was much admired for finging her huf- 
band’s fongs. 

The melody to the verfes on the death of Richard is the 
mod ancient which I have been able to find to Provencal words, 
and as the original may be difficult to foiiie of my readers in 
its antique guile, 1 Impe the red will excufe my attempting 
a tranflation of it *. 

Noftradamus, in his life of this poet, tells us that he had 
long been unfortunate before he loft his royal patron Richard, 
which event completing his mifery, he fignalized his forrow 
and affeetion in the following ftanzas, of which 1 (hall firft 
give a fac-fimile of the mufic in the fame ftatc as I found it in 
the Vatican, and afterwards the fame melody, with a bafe, in 
modern notes, to which the tranflation is adjufted. 

ihc Jyric compotitionsof the Troubaciount 
fttiminiblT written nn veilum, there urc 
uo lefd than ten puctns in different mea« 
fare* by Antelm FayJit. The 
writing of thli MS. tf uncommonly clear, 
and ar correct a» can be expected from the 
unfciited orthography of thetimci; but in 
th» penicular the tviibc ha* been I'o ca- 
l^riciuus as to fpcll the uameof uur author 
three fcrcral ways in one page. For tho' 
in the title to each long he >• called 
ftlm FaiJiz^ dt L<fii jli yet io the courtc 
vt the I'eCond ot hit p>t*t;e* hi* name i* Hr>?« 
tvn Gu-kfM^ atni FaiJit, 


• No more than twm ftanias are con* 
fained in the Vaucan MS. and In UhHc 
the word* are To diiCgurcd by bad ortho- 
graphy, and the eerie* fo aiilucated by 
cireleii arrangement, that 1 wai obliged 
to hate rrcoui^ to a much more correeli 
copy of the £ame two fianaas, ioferted in 
the Gloffary to the late edition of Chau- 
cer** Canierbuty Tale*, vol. V p. S7;,6. 
For the fell ot the Aaniut*, I have been 
alloweJ, in the moA liiteral and obliging 
manner, to tranferibe them at my k-lfure 
from the beautiful and valuable MS. of 
Provencal fong* in the {xiAcIBoa uf the 
Rev. Mr. Croiu. In tbi* cullciftiofi of 
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Of tr>ont Death hu felt th« fa— ~~Ul ftiMt A tbouftod 
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rai— ti-jiile the lofs 1 now de— plorc. ITic valiant Richard* England'* 



hiog* The fire and chief oT all that's good and brave* 





Of tf*<ant Death bu felt the fa— Ul ftiogt A thoufand 




]Tcart*bia equal may not faring* The wo^d from meannefi and con • 



^10" favc. The world from mean — ocCi aod con 


^ a«4 


—tempt to favc. 
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On the death of Richard the Firft, by Gaucclm Faidit. 
Tranflated from the Provencal. 

Now Fate has filled the meafure of my woes. 

And rent my heart with grief unfclt before ; 

'No future blctlings wounds like thefe can clofe. 

Or mitigate the lofs I now deplore. 

The valiant Richard, England’s mighty king, 

The fire and chief of all that's good and brave. 

Of tyrant Death has felt the fatal fting : 

A thoufand years his equal could not bring 
The world from meannefs and contempt to fave *. 

Not Alexander’s felf, whofe flaught’ring fword 
Each warlike nation of the earth fubdu’d, 

Not Charlemagne, nor Arthur, Britain’s lord, . 

Could boaft fuch prowefs, worth, and fortitude. 

In this corrupt, this bafc, perfidious age. 

In truth and wifdom he had no compeer ; 

Of half the adors on the world.’s great Ibige, 

His fplendid virtues could the hearts engage. 

The reft his ftrength and valour taught to fear. 

The friend of Virtue and of Honour’s gone ! 

For though to all her trumpets Fame give breath. 

Yet vain are great and glorious deeds, for none 
Can Ihield the hero from the dart of Death 1 

Ne jM mais bem nfin cr del Jon/enhlant 
Tan laret, tan afdi%y tali danairt ^ 

^AUxanJi t L reiiy qe veaqi Daire 
Noeuiiqrtan donti ni tan m^tty 
"Si one Karkt ni Artns tannfalgtuSy 
tot U mtn ftn fezy qin ^ol ver dir^ 

AU Hi deptar tt ah aUro gra-zir* 

MeraveiU me dtl fait SegU truan 
S^i pot ijiar /avif lorn ni cortti. 

Poj re noille val hd dent ni fauh prez^j 
Et done per qe/ejorxcn paec ni gairt f 

Since 


* Ferehanfa es tt tot lo mater dan^ 

El maior doly lat! q ev one matt agnety 
Et %Oy don del ton, hrs flatgner pier any 
M a^’en a dir en ebantar et retrairty 
J)t cel q era dt valorz et poire 
Li Rehntaletrz Rizardy Reitdet EngleSy 
Eimom'y ai Dtut f caisperdaet cah danztit 
Can ejiralng moz et qan greu per audirf 
Ben o dur cor ten horn qi po jofrir% 

P4arz tt U Reisy et Jen pajfat mil an 
^Hc tan proi boot no foue nel vit resy 
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Since fuch the wretched ftate of human race. 
Why fliould we fear to mingle with the dead ? 
For me I afk of God no other grace. 

Than inftant to arrive at that bleft place 
Where Richard's great and tow’ring foul is fled. 


O potent Prince ! who now in feats of arms. 
Fn tournaments, or fplendid courts (hall (bine? 
Or who to modeft worth difplay the charms 
Of true munificence, with hand benign ? 

Ah ! where will Genius now a Patron find ? 

1 hy fond dependants an afylum, where ? 

No foft’ring father Fate has left behind, 

But all, abandon'd by the world unkind. 

Fly to the arms of Death, or wild Defpair ! 


Now Pagans, Turks, and Saracens elate. 

Who thought thee more than man of woman born, 
Exulting in thy fad, untimely fate, 

Will treat the Chriftian name with pride and fcorn. 

The holy fepulchre each day will be 
A harder conqueft to the faithful brave 
But fuch is God's infcrutable decree ! 

For Syria, had it been his will to free. 

He ftill bad kept his champiop from the grave (g) ! 

No 


ar/tJ a mejirat mer^ qt fcf fairt 
MM f»l c»lp a h mtiU Jtl mM/t Prtt, 

H MtMS hntrt, /da lf$ /m w ho ^ 

O ma/j ^raatiir^ 

B<m ikvriom mtew% a marir f 

Ai Tth wA'fT, qti faraM 

Olmah armaty ai far t tarati 
AV TtCMi carxy Ml htl dan alt ft %ran { 

Pat vat naio am erax capt dtl airt T 
Ne qttfaraa li Irv^at a mal train 
Cil qe rraa en vafire /<rvff ■ w/, 

^mttudian qtl ^Mitrdan vtn^nttf 


AV qo faran ctlt qat digran avir, 
fauh an graa rkar venir 7 
Langa ira at dnal viJa avraxy 
Et tax tfmps dal qar ai^ lor rt prat ; 

Et Sanachy Tmacy Patan, at PtrfaMy 
daptavan mats came not da Mjiffy 
CrfiJJfroM tan dargaiii tat lor of airt y 
Ele plat grot ner U fapaten eanqau 

Dias la voly car Jil no la valgttts 
F.t vat /figter vcfqiJfHfts manttr 
Di Soria las navtngra /aair, 

0 mait 


(g) Though few claflical imitatlooi are 
difcorerable m the writiogi of Provencal 


bardi, yet there ii a great HmlUrity in ihii 
thought and the reflextoa made by the 
1 i 2 ghoi^ 
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But where will prince or potentate be found 
The facred tomb, like thee, to gain and fave. 

Or like thy brothers, Henry, early crown’d, 

And courteous GeofFry, lov'd by all the brave ! 

No chief like thefe remains of human race, 

Who day by day to certain conqueft leads ; 

Their fteps no future hero e’er will trace. 

And he who now prefumes to claim their place. 

Mud earn and keep it by tranfeendant deeds. 

Oh ! mod rever'd of all the fons of Fame ! 

For ev’ry crime may God thy pardon feal 1 
Remembering thou wert foremod to proclaim. 

Throughout the earth, the glory of his name, 

And caufe to adert with unremitting zeal. 

Nodradamus (ays that the Proven9al language and poetr^^ ar- 
rived at their greated degree of fplendour about 1 16 2, and con- 
tinued in favour till So that the period of their perfec- 

tion was about two hundred and fifty years. Though this 
language is called Provencal, it is certain, fay the authors of 
tHifioire Litteraire dt la France, that it was more cultivated 
in Languedoc, Dauphiny, and Acquitain, than in the province 
that has given it a name : for in two great colledions of the 


O mdi$ wn at fjptrattxa tell an 
Xeif at trincei cobrar la fanhti* 

£/ alSet^ttr quel •ttefire lea teran 
Deven f^ardar c» /•$ defrex tJHMtrt\ 

Hi tal faren wjlri dot •valen fraire^ 

Li ieufner reis^ el certez. cons Zoufrit^ 

£t qmi en loc remanra de vat trts^ 

Ben deu averferm cor et Jin ctnfo 
De ton hons mifs et fi meteu ianzir, 

of Hcfkor, in the fecood book of 
rirgiri .£iieid : 

■ — JS pergama dextra 

DefrnJi pojfeat^ etiam hoc d^enfmfnijfeat^ 


Knvey 

Bel Setgner reit^cel Deui qes perdenaire^ 
Vtrais homy veraij vida^ verais aurces^ 
Fes faza lalperdou eem eptvosesi 
Di qel tort avos perdott (tfalivy 
Et menire licom lo fxiiex/ervir*. 

Could any mortal hand prevent our Fate, 
This hand, and thii alooe^bad (av’d the 
iiatt. 

Eve» 
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lives of thefe poets among the ancient MSS. in the Royal Li- 
brary at Paris, out of a hundred and ten, not above eight or 
nine are Proven9au]c. 

Not only our Richard the Firft, but the famous biiliop of 
Lincoln, Groffcteflc, Alexander the monk of Ely, St. Aildred, 
and fevcral other Englilh prelates and ecclefiaftics didinguillicd 
themfelves by their compohtions in this language. 

The fouthern provinces of France becoming, cither by con- 
queil or inheritance, fubje£l to the French king, and lofing their 
natural fovercigns, and, confequently, the fplendour of their 
courts, the cultivation and favour of their language were fud- 
denly difeontinued, and it was foon as much difregarded as 
the jargon of any other provincial dialed. It has ever been 
the fame with the language of countries that have loR their 
princes and independence: the Iriih, the Scots, and the Welch, 
who were once proud of their vernacular tongues and poetry, 
feem to have loA all defirc of cultivating cither, when their 
capitals were deprived of the prefence of their natural and here- 
ditary fovereigns. 

The Proven9als ceafed writing after the fourteenth century. 
The Troubadours had degraded themfelves by their licentiouf- 
nefs to fuch a degree as to be fupprdTed and bani/hed with ig- 
nominy. Courts were difgufled with the crouds of thefe rapa- 
cious and corrupt artiHs without talents. Like the Knights 
Templars and the Jefuits, their difgrace and perfecution be- 
came general ; and there was no country in Europe that was 
difpofed to pity or encourage them after they had been publicly 
cenfured and branded in France by Philip Auguflus. 


It is very difficult to feparate the Proven9al dialed from the 
language that was fpoken during the middle ages in other parts 
of the French dominions. The Normans made it their boaft at 
the beginning of the eleventh century, that they fpoke the 

Romanic 
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Romanfe language with purity, particularly at Rouen ^g). 
Some of the writers of thofe times call the French language 
Lingua Gallica, and fome Romana, or Romana Rtijlica. The 
term Romanfe, derived from the language in which tales and 
novels were firft written, did not for many years after this pe- 
riod convey the fame idea as at prefcnt, Parhr Roman was 
another expreffion for fpeaking French. In the time of Charles 
V. of France, the fame expreffion is ufed by Guillaume de 
Nangy. And as the ruflic Romanfe language was that of the 
courts of French princes in general, every heroic hiftory and 
metrical narration, and indeed almod every thing that was 
written in that language, was called Romans, or Romance. 
This is confirmed by a line of the Roman d' Alexandre, by 
Lambert Li Cors : 

Vejlu comme Frangoh, et Jot purler Romans. 

He dreffied like a Frenchman, and fpoke the Romance. 

It was not till the reign of Philip Augullus, at the latter end 
of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century, fays 
M. de la Ravaliere (//), that men of learning and reputation in 
the capital ventured to write in the vulgar tongue ; when, ftill 
leaving the Latin Language in poffieffion of hymns, and other 
poems on facred fubjedls, they exercifed their talents upon 
themes merely fecular; but moft frequently in lyric compofi- 
tions. 

Theprefent FRENCH LANGUAGE is allowed to have 
originated from corrupt Latin, ancient Gallic, and Teutonic, 
brought into Gaul by the Franks ; but in the fouthern parts 
of France, bordering upon the Mediterranean, many Greek 
words are ftill diftinguiffiablc, which are fuppofed to have 
fcecn brought thither by the colonies of Phoceans planted 


Srvtl. dt !a Langmi Frat. p. 113. 


(A) Aniitmttilki Qhanfonty par mene, 
p. 114. 


there 
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there ia remote antiquity, and, perhaps, by Greek merchants 
trading to Marfeilles. 

According to M. de Sainte-Palaie (<), the principal differ* 
ence between the French and Provencal languages during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries confiAed in the terminations of 
the fame words. When the French ufed the t feminine the 
Proven9als ufed a or o, neither of which were pronounced, as 
is the cafe in our words fea and people. The Provcn9al termi- 
nations refembled thofc of the Italian and SpaniAi languages, 
and where the French ufed eux and tur, the Proven9als had 
os and or. 

M. de la Ravaliere [ft) obferves that laymen in the provinces 
began to write the vulgar language much earlier than in the 
capital, where Latin was longer underAood(/). The year 1130 
was the date of the firft poem in French of which tradition has 
preferved the name : Prife de yerujhlem, par le Chevalier Be- 
ebada ; but no veftige of this work is come down to the 
prefent times. , 

The moft ancient remnants of the French profe language 
are the laws of William the Conqueror, who died 1087, and 
the fermons of St. Bernard, written early in the following cen- 
tury, in which it appears that this language differed confidcr- 
ably from that of Provence, of the fame p>eriod, as it was writ- 
ten by the Troubadours («). 

But the early poets of Provence and Normandy rendered 
their dialects fuperior to all others at that time by their fongs, 
and talcs, which were read with great avidity. W^orks of 
amufement, being within the reach of every kind of reader, ex- 
tend the influence of a language univerfally, while thofe of 
philofophy and fcience can only be read by the learned. 


(/) Mtm, Ac Lift, tom. XXIV, p. 6So* 

(i) Uii fupray p. 1 19. 

(/) fn the firll Cnifide the mUi- 
raiy cry or ijgnal for battle ufed by the 
FrCDch but little from Latio : 


Dcu vcl/y for Detu iUud I'ult, 

(Mt) Retbcrcbct fur let ^vs ancUnves tru» 
AmRicui rm iaitguc Frunforfr, far VAhbi Lr- 
bcufy Mem* de Litt. tom. xvii. 3tne. 
panic* 
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The chief difference and difficulties in thefe dialeifls, to mo- 
dern readers, arife from the capricious, or carelefs orthogra- 
phy in which they have been written: as the fame word, by 
the fame author, in the fame line, is frequently difguifed by a 
new combination of letters. 

The French are unable to produce fpecimens of poetry in 
their vulgar tongue, or any of its dialedfs, of an earlier date 
than the conqueft of England 1066, or indeed than the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, “ So that probably,” fays the 
learned editor of Chaucer’s Canterbury Talcs («), ‘‘ the oldeft 
“ French poem of any length now extant, is a tranllation of 
the Bejliariu! by Fhil. de Thaun.” The Authors of the 
Hiftoire LitUraire de !a France {0), fuppofe it to have been 
written about ti25, that is, thirty years before /e which 

Fauchet places at the head of French poems (^). 

No canticles or hymns unmixed with Latin can be found in 
France with mufleal notes of fo early a period as the twelfth 
century, except in ecclefiaflical books, where the rhymes were 
generally mafeuline, becaufe they bed fuited tinging ; “ And 
it feems,” fays the AbW Le ^uf ( q), ” as if the mufical 

(m) Vol. iv. p. 50. 

(<») Tom. ix. p. 173—190. 

{p) The Bfj^iarius ii « kind of natural 
hiAory,in rhyme; and Le .ffrirr u the title 
ol' a metrical and fabulous hiflorj' of Bri- 
It it called Le Brut tTdiitglnerre^ from 
the Ton of yl^neas, the pretended 
founder of the Britilh nation. 1 ne date of 
thii compofition, which it im.igined to be 
only a tranOation, verTtHed, of the Hlllmy' 
of Geoflery of Monmouth in Latin, u gt* 

▼en by the author himfclf in four trerfet at 
the end of the work : 

Bttis ijne /)/<w inemmatteu 
Prit, peur ntre rtJemptiOKt^ 

M. C. L> tsf ana am 
Fiji hlajire Wijiace eefi Roetans. 

This citation, from the preface to the Fa* 

Miaux, affords an additional proof in fa- 
ATour of the arguments ufed by the editor 
jof the Caoterbufy Talcs, concerning the 
xtamc of the auilwr of Le Brut; U ijLaee^ 


and Eu/achft to French rerfe arc trifyl- 
lablet, and Vace, Wace, Guace, and GaM, 
dinyilables. Now if this Romanfer’s name 
be regarded at a irifyliabte, there then wilt 
be nine iy'llablcs in the laft verfe of the 
Quatrain, which is one more than cither 
olihc rcll coutaint. 

• . » I 4 5 5 ▼ • 

/ UlS cue Dieu tneamati»n 

I % j ♦ 5 e * * 

Prts^ paur natre reetmptien^ 

I 1 ' j 4 I a » t 

JSfilU cent ciM^naate*^tt ant 

I % I »' * y * 9 

Fit maljire ceji Romaat* 

IVaee or Gace would ccruinly fuit the metre 
better: 

Fit ma'Pre HWr etjl Remant, 
However, it it probable, fuch was the uu> 
fettled ftatcof orthographybefore theiiiven- 
tloD of printing, rlh^r all thefe appcUarions 
implied one and the fame perfon 

Train du Chant Eeil. p. 1 1 j. 

notes 
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notes fet to this old language would beft difcover when our 
“ forefathers made a word confift of two or more lyllablesi 
“ which we pronounce in one (r)." 

It is not only the ecclefiaflical books of Paris which furnilh 
proofs of early chanting in the French language ; flill more 
ancient examples may be found in cities remote from the capi- 
tal : Du Cange, under the word Farfa, and Epijlola farfita, 
has proved that it was once univerfal in all the provinces of 
France ; and Carpenticr, his continuator, fays that they ftill 
fing the epiflle of St. Stephen at Aix in Provence, half in 
French and half in Latin ; and this they call Les plaints de Saint 
EJleve, or, “ The Complaints of St. Stephen." The fame 
pradlice fublifled very lately at Rheims. And in the rules for 
the church fervice of Soiflbns, written in 1097, under bilhop 
Nivelon the firft, it is ordained in the Rubric that three fub- 
deacons, robed in facred veftments, Ihould fing Entendez tuit a 
ccjl firmon [s). 

The following fpccimcns of their ancient chants to the French 
language, with which the people were amufed or inftrudled 
on certain feftivals, were found by the Abbe Lc Beuf at Amiens. 
However it was a common practice in the Gallic church during 
the ninth century, according to this author, to read the adls of 
faints during the mafs, in Latin : but he fuppofes that this lan- 
guage was then fufHciently undetfiood by the ancient Gallic fa- 
milies. The pradticc of finging canticles or cards in the vul- 
gar tongue, on Chrifimas eve, and thence called noe/s, in the 
country churches of France, had its origin about the time that 
the common people ceafed to underftand Latin •. 


(r) The fame ejipedicnt would greatly 
fadiUate the reading our own old poets, 
by enabling ut to afccnain the number or 
f)llabi<» in each lioe, and pointing out 
their true accentuation, could we but find 
the melodics to which they were originally 
let and fung : for though we Ihould fre- 
ouently meet with feveral notes to one 
1^'llable, yet no compofer was eser focarc* 

Vot. II. 


Icli or ignorant as to learc a Tyllablc 
em a H9tf. 

(j) Thcfc arc the firft words of the 
prologue or introduOion to the para> 
phrafe, in old French, of the cpifilc of 
St. Stephen. 

• 1 he word noil li dcrired from mt- 
talit, and fignificd originally a cry of joy at 
Chrifimu. nouel. 

K k Such 
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Such chants as were appropriated to St- Stephen’s’ day were 
ufually fling in the following manner: the fubdeacon firft re- 
peated each verfe of the epiftle in Latin, and two choriQers 
fung the explication or paraphrafe ; all were mounted in a 
pulpit in order to be the better underflood (r). 

The Miflals, whence thefe fpecimens were extradled, are in 
Gregorian notes, written on a ftaff of four red lines, in the 
following manner. 


Prologue. In Die S, Stephani Epijiola, 


z — = ■: — *»:: z — i 


■ ■ ■ — ■ — “ ■ — 1 


m ; 


//fV ^ t«ut a cl'tj 


But I fhall exhibit them in a more modern drefs. 


Prologue to the Paraphrafe of the Epiftle for St. Stephen's 



tt) Mr AdJlfon fcll« Spc^iiator, 
N** i8. that wiicn operas were firft ex- 
hibited ia EngUud ** the Icaliao actors 
** fung their purti tn their own laDguagc, 
** at tnc ftmc time that our covmtrymcQ 
♦* performed thc;n io our otvn oative 
** tongue/* luiiced part of the church 


fervrccin RufliiisHiU perh)rmedinGrcek, 
and part in the Sclarouian language. 

(u) “Lifktiallrothiifefnion.bofhclcrka 
'* and laymen all around : and I will rel.ttc 
** to every one the patSon of the Baron bt. 

Stephen ; 

hoiv 
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Je^fus Crlfi^ H ^ur p* n«m ; V^rrii hieu tn la k < ^ ■ ch^M, 



Saint Luc if— /r/-f»r U />, Fait Att Jt~/ni Chrij!^ 




** how, and by what trealbn he wa» ** of the ApofiJci of Jefljf Chrlft, Jn- 
“ wickedly ftuned, for Jefui Chrili and '‘fpircdbythcliulyOhoiU* InJui/uiilllt, 
** for hli Dainc : here you will have ic ** It w*as in thofe dayi uf piety, ar.J of To 
** in the leHbn. [Lejln from tkt A3i tf ** muchfuihand gmcethit CjoJln Uis^re;*t 
the This IciTon that he reads to ** mercy died for ChriUunity. In rSii 

**you, wa« written by St. Luke, in the ** happy tiroCi the beloved of ij>>d 

K k 2 ** choic 
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fTi 


Ofit Sifin: Ej’-t^t-^^'e or^Je ne Pcur futhl-^tr en *: y — ?/- 






a:st 


Stc-pha>nu9 p!ci)U* gra-ti-a & for-ti-tu— di— nc fa— ci— c-bat pro— d1- 





Faif^it (I fu-“lt tntf—zr€ ■ -<iHt mi^ra-clts grans Ditu ^re(' —*.hcHt^ 



The melody of the preceding chant feems of much higher 
antiquity thin the words, as it greatly rcl'embles that which 
Meibomius has printed in his preface to the feven ancient 
Greek writers oa Mufic, to which he thinks TV Deum was 
originally fung. 

*' ihofe St. Srepbeu to preach ibr tnih.** . ** and miracle? nmong the people, prench- 
Sle^attns ft. tus f^rjfia tt fartltuiiinr f.t- ** ing the word of C/od and the Clirini tn 

trai(9ja «t viagna in fflpalo. ** tnith ro unbclicTcrs,” iimn-xtruHi tiu^ 

“ St. Stephen tif whom I tin^» fuU ot san- qnhiiint lU jyKitgo^n^ isc. 
grace -sud Tirtuc, did greut womlcrs 

The 
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The following Chant, for the Fcaft of St. John the Evan- 
gelift, was extra^ed from a MS. at Amiens, written about 
the year 1250. 






DziU tji *<»— mr. 


“ GooJ ChnOians,ivhom God con* ** and ufes it on FcaJl of St. John, the 
** tjuercJ in long battle, w hen he lent hii “ coulin german ot Jefui Chri;?, whu i 

** only fjn, hear the Iclibn that is now read GfxJ cUctcif, and w ho wrote hi» 
“unto you, which Jclu» the fon of Sirac “ words and actions.” 

** made.'* “ Jefuj our good advocate, the tvildutn uJ 

I itc liol/ church fclecVJ part of it, “ ’GoJ i» named, Ic.” 

The 
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The fame Chant is repeated feveral times to different words; 
but as thefe fpcciinens are given more to (hew the ftate of Mu- 
fic at fo early a period, than that of Poetry, I (hall quit this 
Melody, and infert another of the fame antiquity, which, how- 
ever, when written in common notes, and barred, feems more 
like a modern French fecular air, than an ancient eccleftallical 
Chant. 

New Year’s Day. 


J. - 

(y) Bon( p<fur ^ui 

Jau ve 

1 ~ f—f—f 


Ditu dt tbar vr/-^ 

~—tir ft JaigH tf) tn htrehtt 

tl 'lit bum 

- /r-rr. .’rf, 

tout ic mcK 

•dc (u iiia!H zi. 





JifH — iitns Vt gra~-~~^ccs — meMt^ Ji litn tm 


jufi— 



-S^ — f 




[-j— 

-r yrPr:t| 


la mort i'u — ■ •~ms~ 


a. Lee — li 0 

tz- 

E- 

-pii-to-lae. 


“ Good people, for wliofc fzilratloQ 
•* deigned to cloath hlmfclf in 
and htimtiy live in a cradle, who hns 
** the whole world ia his hand. Render 
** him fweet ihanki w ho in his life w orked 


** fuch wond<;rs ; and £or our reden^ption 
** humbled himfelfcven to death. Lefiia 
epijicla^ &c.— lA'flbn iVom the HpslHc 
of St. Paul to Titus : St. Paul fem this 
ditty, &c.** 

Hei^ 
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This Melody, compared with fimple Plain Chant, is very 
florid, and full of fuch embcllifliments as feem to have been in 
favour during the thirteenth century. The original copy con- 
fifts of three kinds of notes, longs, breves, and feniibreves, 
bcfides ligatures and triplets. “ It is eafy to fuppofe, fays the 
“ Abbe Le Beuf, that the defign of thofe who ellabliflicd fuch- 
“ chants in fomc of the churches of France, was to diftinguilh 
“ feflivals and holy times, by the ornaments and graces with 
" which they were fung ; as, in others was done by allowing. 

“ particular portions of the fervice to be performed in Faux- 
“ bourdon., or Counterpoint {z}. ’ 

The French have at all times had a paflion for fuch mufic 
as their country afforded. King Pepin made the chants of the 
church, which were indeed Roirian, his particular ftudy, and 
his fon Charlem.igne had Roman maflers to tcacli it, and efla- 
blifljcd fchools for it in all parts of his empire. In the tenth 
century the fingnlar attention that was paid to its culture would 
encourage a belief that it was regarded as one of the mofl uc- 
ceffary of the liberal arts, and had arrived at a higher pitch of 
perfeiiion than is now eafy to difeover. Indeed the treatifes 
that were written on the fubjeil in the preceding century were 
innumerable ; but the writers of the tenth and fiicccediog cen- - 

Here the word fu»m it or Tong» m wh'.ch it w.-s afeenvarJj .*?p- 

ufeJ in its primitive fenfe lor nn prcpri.itcd. 

anU not tura poco, (r) p. 13?. 

turics 
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turies hardly ever fpeak of the abilities of a man of letters 
^vitliout including, as an honourable accomplilhment, his pro- 
grd’s in mufic. There was no fchool in which it was not 
taught, and the grcaieit inafters, fuch as Remi d’Auxerre, 
ll'jcbald of St. Amand, St. Odo of Cluni, Gerbcrt Scholafti- 
cus, and Abbon taught it with the fame care as the moft fu- 
bliine fciences. It is to be wilhed, however, that fomc con- 
fummate judge of mufic and antiquity, of indifputablc autho- 
rity would kindly inform us, once for all, what were the ex- 
cellencies of this mufic wh ch was fo highly efleemed and fo di- 
ligently cultivated. “ It is difficult to imagine, fay the au- 
“ thois of the Ilijloire Litteraire Je la France {a), tliat all this 
“ care and fludy was bellowed upon mere piain Chant. For 
“ ancient authors who fpeak of chanting in the church, and of 
*' other mufic, never confound them ; nor does what they fay 
“ of the one at all fuit the other. In the time of Charlemagne 
when the plain -chant of the Gallican church was changed for 
that of the Roman, no mention is made of a change in other 
mufic, which we may fuppofe remained the fame as before.” 

In anfwer to this charitable remark of the pious authors of 
the Literary Hiftory of France it may be obferved, that the 
.'venerable perfonages of whom they fpeak had too ferioufly re- 
nounced the vanities of the world to lludy and teach the light 
and fcurrilous drains, as they were then called, with which 
the vulgar were captivated. The difficulty of underdanding 
the peculiar property of each mode, and learning the numer- 
ous chants in the Antiphonarium, not only for the ufe of Sun- 
days and common days, but for the feveral fedivals through- 
out the year, mud have employed all the time which ecclefiaf- 
tics could fparefrom more ferious and devout occupations. But 
that «5 didindlion was made between the word Mufic and Plain 
• Chant is certain, from the titles of all the MS. trafls on thefe 
fubjedls that are come down to us ; in which, though no other 


(t) Tt. vi. p. 7 1 , 


rules 
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rules are given than merely for the ecclcfuaflical modes and canto 
fermo, yet they are called treatifes on Mujic : as Odo's dia- 
logue beginning, eji Mufica? I'lie Enchiridion Mujica ai 
Hubald : and Guido’s Micrologus, Sive I.ihri duoTi^ MUSICA, 
in the dedication of which to Thcodald the author himfelf fays 
— capi inter alia Muficam pueris tradcrc. “ Among other 
“ things I began to teach the children (of our convent) mufic." 
The truth is that a rage for univerfality in fciences during this 
century impeded the progrefs of all. The ftudy of the 'Tri- 
vium, com j>rehending grammar, rhetoric, and logic; the 
drivinmi arithmetic, nuilic, geometry, and aftronomy, includ- 
ing all the liberal arts, could afford no Icifure for becoming 
profound in any one of them, and each individual contenting 
himfelf with that fuperficial acquaintance with the fciences 
which was required by his college, could never quit the beaten 
triick, or penetrate new regions of intelledual fpace. 1 he 
human mind has limits which are very remote from omni- 
fcience; and a rage for univerfal knowlcge is more frequently 
the confequcncc of oflentation and frivolous curiofity than a 
ferious dclire to fathom the abyfs of true fcience. Auguftine, 
Boethius, and CaflTiodorus, wrote upon all the liberal anafyji 
but the Audent who fltould endeavour to learn them by the 
fcanty information to be found in their treatifes, would have 
little Icfs trouble on his hands, and be enabled to advance but 
little farther, than the original inventors of the arts they pre- 
tend to teach. To fpccify the numerous traiSs on the fubje£t 
of mufic written long after by the French clergy, of which 
feveral are ftill preferved in the king’s library at Paris, and in 
other pub'ic libraries, would afford fmall fatisfaflion to the 
reader, without extradls ; and indeed the e.'ttrafls themfelvcs, 
were they to be given, would not, by their utility, repay the 
trouble of deciphering them. 

(yj f'iJr Ki5r;V, .B/i. id/. 

VoL. II. L 1 It 
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It was not till the reign of Philip AuguQus that Songs in 
the Preoch language became common. Gautier de Coincy, an 
eccleriallic of St. Medard de Soifl'ons, compofed a confiderable 
number, which are ftill prefervcd in MS. among his other 
writings. 

The moft ancient French fongs are called lays ; “ They were a 
“ kind of elegies, fays M. I'Eveque de la Ravaliere <z), filled with 
“ amorous complaints. The origin of this fpecies of compofition 
“ is fuch as rendered it neceflarily plaintive : as the word Lai 
“ is imagined to have been derived from Leff'us, Latin, which 
" fignifies complaints and lamentations. However there are 
“ fome lays which deferibe moments of joy and pleafure more 
“ than forrow or pain ; and others upon facred fubjeds [a)." 

Chaucer, who frequently ufes the word 'lay, confines it 
wholly to fongs of complaint and forrow : 

And in a lettre wrote he all his forwe, 

In manere of a complaint or a Lay, 

Unto his faire freihe lady May. 

Cant. Tales, v. 9754. 

He was difpeired, nothing dorll he fay, 

Sauf in his fonges fomwhat wold he wray 
His wo, as in a general complaining ; 

He faid, he loved, and was beloved nothing. 

Of fwiche matere made he many Layes, 

Songes, complaintes, roundels, virelayes 

' Tran. T. 1 1255. 

(«) AneitHti dei Chan/ons, Ttm. /. p. 

{a) The judicious and penetrating edi> 
tor of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, (fee 
introdudory difeourfe, vol. it.) is of a dif* 
ferent opinion ; and thinks ** that 
** IlUnd. Lifdf Teuton. Le^tb^ Saxon, 

** and La/, French, are all to be deduced 
“ from the fame Gothic original.” Skin* 
ner, rcry improbably, I think, imagines that 
ailihefe words, efpecially the Anglo-Sax- 


on Lty, and French La/, are derived from 
Lay the nsme of a muftcai note; but thii 
(yllablcis never pronounced /ay, in folmi- 
lacion, hut /ou*. Junim fectns crjually 
unfortunate in his genealogy of this vroref, 
which he derives uom the Greek, tXrseu* 
The Dutch, he fays, call a bi«ih day 
hymn, Ltyfen ; and perhaps, continues he, 
from the frexjueni ufe of Kyrle LUtfoHy 
Kvpr tXiDtnv, on folema fefiivals, the word 
Lay had its origin. 

Thus 
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Thus end I this complaining or this Lay. ib. 

In Spencer’s time, however, its acceptation was more gene- 
ral, and as fretiueiiily applied to fongs of joy, as Ibrrow i 

To the maiden’s founding timbrels fung 

In well attuned notes, a joyout lay. Fairy Queen. 

Shakfpeare and Milton ufe it likevvifc indiferiminately for 
every kind of fong. 

Lai feems a word purely Francic and Saxon, it is neither to 
be found in the Arnioric language, nor in the diale£f of Pro- 
vence. The French poetefs Marii-, who in the time of St. 
Louis, about the middle of the thirteenth century, tranllated 
fevcral tales from the Armoric language of Bretagne, calls them 
laisi but the term is of much higher antiquity. After its adop- 
tion by the Englifh poets it foon became a generical term in 
poetry for every fpecies of verfe, as Song is now : but both 
thefc Words ftill retain their particular acceptation as well as 
generical : for by a fong is underflood a fliort poem fet to a tunc, 
and this was the particular meaning of /jy, in the laft century 
among our mufical writers. 

Talcs and fongs, fays the editor of ancient Fabliaux et Contes 
Franfois, were the moft common and ancient fpecies of poetry. 
The French, naturally g.ty, chearful, and fportivt, were more 
attached to this fpecies of comptofition than any other nation, 
and communicated this love for lyric poetry to their neigh- 
bours. They muft have been in poflelTion of a great number 
of tbefe fongs and tales, becaufe in all focial meetings the 
cuftom was for C' cry one prefent either to ling a fong or tell a 
flory, as appears by the end of the fable of the prieft, qui ot 
Mere d force, where we read thefe verfes. 

A cejl mots fenifi cis Fabliaux 
nous avons en rime mis. 

Pour center devant nos amis. 

L 1 a And 
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And according to John li Chapelain, in his ditty of the Sa- 
criftain of Clugny, it was cuftomary for a bard to pay his rec- 
koning with a ftory or a fong. 

U/age eft en Normandie, 

Sue qui hehergkz eft, quil die 
Fable ou Chanftn a fon ofte 
Cefte coftume fas rien ofte 
Sire Jehans li Chafelains. 

In Normandy a fong or tale 
Is current coin for wine or ale; 

Nor does the friendly hod require 
For bed and board a better hire. 


In the thirteenth century the fongs in vogue were of vari- 
ous kinds ; moral, merry, and amorous. And at that time 
melody feems to have been little more than plain- fong, or 
chanting. The notes were fquarc, and written on four lines 
only, like thofe of the Romilh church, in the clef of C, without 
any marks for time. The movement and embcllilhments of 
the air depended on the abilities of the finger. The compafs 
of modern mufic is much extended fince by the cultivation of 
the voice, for it was not till towards the end of St. Lewis’s 
reign that the fifth line began to be added to the (lave. The 
finger always accompanied himfelf on an indrument in 
uni fon {/>!. 

The Harp pafTed for the mod noble and majcdic of indrti- 
ments, and on this account the romancers place it in the 
hands of their greated heroes, as the ancient Greek bards did 
the lyre. 

{h) pMjiti t!k Ttty cit Xitvarrf^ Tom. n. 


This 
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This inftrument was in fuch general favour that an old poet {c) 
has made it the fubjc£t of a poem, called Le Di3 de la Harpe, 
“ the Ditty, or Focm, upon the Harp,” and praifcs it as an in- 
ftrument too good to be profaned in taverns, or places of de- 
bauchery, faying that it Ihould be ufed by knights, efquires, 
clerkes, perfons of rank, and ladies with plump and beautiful 
hands ; and that its courteous and gentle founds Ihould be heard 
only by the elegant and good. 

It had twenty-five firings, to each of which the poet gives 
an allegorical name : calling one Liberality, another If'ealtht 
a third Politenefs, a fourth Youth, &c. applying all thefe qua- 
lities to his miftrefs, and comparing her to the harp. 

The inftrument which moft frequently fcrvcd for an accom- 
paniment to the harp, and which difputcd the prc-cininence 
with it in the early times of mulic in France, was the Viol ; 
and, indeed, when reduced to four firings, and ftript of the 
frets with which viols of all kinds feem to have been furnifhed 
till the fixteenth century, it ftill holds the firft place among 
treble infiruments, under the denomination Violin. 

The Viol played with a Bovo, and wholly different from the 
Vietle, whofe tones are produced by the fridion of a wheel, 
which indeed performs the part of a bow, was very early in 
favour with the inhabitants of France. Thefe infiruments, 
however, arc frequently confounded by writers as well as 
readers ; but, to remove all ambiguity, I lltall give an en- 
graving of a figure on the portico of Notre Dame at Paris, 
which, according to Monfaucon (i/J, reprefents king Chilperic, 
with a Violin in his hand (r). 


Mach^), who flourtHied in the 
fourteenth century, and ot whtnn a lar- 
thcr account will be j^ivea in the prefent 
ishapirr. 

(f/) MiiumtntJt in Fratt^ai/e* 

tom. i. p, i;6. The caihcdtal ol N*trg 
Damty at Paris, was toynded by Chiidc- 


bfTt the Fir^, in the fixth century : he- 
t.' 1'c ich.it’t ia the tenth century, by 
kinj; Robert ; wa* continued by hit fv;c- 
ccflbri, ard finjlhcd hy Philip AcguUiis, 
who died tJ33| uitera long rcigo, which 
began 1 180. 

(r) S)« Hate II. N*' u 

Oa 
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On an antique bafon, or ewer, dug up near Soifibna, U a rc- 
prcfentation of' a mulician playing on a viol with a long bow^ 
The late excellent antiquary, I’abbe Le Ueuf, was of opinion 
that the workmanlhip of this bafon was executed during the 
time of the firft race of French kings, that is, before the year 
752, which makes the ufe of the bow of much higher an- 
tiquity in France than can be proved in any other country, 
The defign engraved upon this veflel, which was dug up in a 
place where a palace of one of the kings of Soifluns is fup- 
pofed to have flood, is divided into compartments, in one of 
which is reprefented a player on the Harp, exalted on a high 
feat i on his right hand is a Singer, with a roll of paper in 
his hand, and on hit left a player on the Viol [f). 

In the illuminatious of a MS. of the beginning of the four- 
teenth century containing the Poems of the King of Navarre, 
and his cotemporary poets, deferibedby M. dc la Kavaliere {g), is 
the figure of a ‘Jongleur, or Minftrel, fitting likewife on an ex- 
alted feat, who feems playing to the king and queen of Na- 
varre (A). But a flill more confpicuous monument of the 
early ufe and importance of the Bow in France may be feen on 
the portico of the chapel of St. Julian des Mcneftriers, at Paris, 
of which I likewife infert an engraving [i). This church was 
built 1331, by jaques Grure and Hugues 11 Lorrain, two of 
thejong/eurj, or minflrels, of Philip dc Valois: and in the Hif- 
tory of the Troubadours (A), M. Millot tells us that William 
the Ninth, Count of Poitou, in one of his Poems, after re- 
lating a particular adventure with a common woman in very 
free terms, and reflcQing upon his bonnes J'orluncs, or favour 
with the ladies, thanks God and St. Julian for his fuccefs. “ It 
“was then,” faysM. Millot, “ cuftomary, fuch was the fu- 
•• perftition of the times, for libertines to invoke Heaven 

(/) See plate II. N" 3. ( 4 ) Sec pi. II. N*" 4, 

fr) PmJUi da Rti dt Stnarrt, tom. I. (/) Plate II. N» a. 

_,rj. (i; Tom. I. p. 11. 

« for 
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** for fucceft io their mofl profligate undertakings ; and St. 
“ Julian was the particular faint and protestor to whom they 
“ addrelTed themfclves upon fuch occafions.” As, in higher 
antiquity, Mercury was the patron divinity of thieves (/). 

The flatue which is fixed at the portico of St. Julian’s 
chapel, is that of St. Genet, in whofe hands the and Bovf 
are placed: an honour conferred upon him by the minflrels on 
account of his having been a Comedian by profeiTlon, and con- 
fequently one of their brethren (w). 

The ancient and refpetfable monuments upon which the 
f-'/W appears, are proofs that it has long been a favourite in- 


{/) St. Julian, in order to expiate an 
involuntary crime, U laid to bare made a 
vow that iie would receive into hit houfe 
all palTcn^rt who IbouM be in want of a 
habitation, by which he obtained the title 
of the lUffitahlt and waiafrerwarda 

addrelTcd ■» the patron of travellers, to 
whom prayers were made for a ^ood 

lodpng. UOratftn At is" C 

Hotel At Si.Jmiien^ were afterwards ufed 
by the French in plealaiitry, much in tlie 
fame fenfe as with us, Aining Kvith Duke 
Hum^rtj, But in the tale« uritren in 
old French fo early as the rwel ith century, 
the allulion rrore licentious. Boccacc 
(Glom. Il.nov.a.) fpeaksof the Faterncjlnt 
AiSanGiultaKOt and makes KtnaUio, after a 
fuccefsful adventure with a female, return 
thanks to God and St. Julian : l‘er la qua! 
e^s RinaUio JAAit^ (sf •^<1/1 GiuUmMo ringram 
xianAo^ moftti a CtrvmUa* La Fontaine, who 
has mnllitcd this talc, calls it L*OraiJtnt 
-At Su Julitn. 

(w) Surius * informs ui that St. Genet 
lived in the time of the cmjierwr Diodefian j 
and that in order to entertain this prince 
and his people he trequcnily ridiculed the 
ChriOians upon the ftaf*e, where he un* 
deriook to reprtieut the ceremonies of bap* 
itfin, and performed himfelf the part of 
•the perlbn that wai to be bapltlrd : coun* 
terfeiilng hckocCi, of which lu: was to be 


cured by l>ecr>ming a Chrillian. But 
when the pried and cxnrciA appeared to 
perform the ceremony, he waa adinoainKd 
m a Tihon to renounce the errors of Pa* 
ganifm, and Icrtouny alTume the chafafker 
of Chriftiao ; upon tvhich, he indantly de- 
clared that he would no longer wodhlp 
idols but receive the divine grace that w’as 
olfcrcd to him, which tire other aflorsand 
the audience imagined was done in order 
to render the feeste more natural and a* 
mufing ; be was therefore baptiibd ac- 
cording to all the Cbriniaa ruet, and 
dreneii in a white robe, After this, Ibl* 
diets appeared as if Tent by the empt ror to 
drag him before the judge, where he was 
to worlhip a 0 atue ot Venus which was 
placed uu the dage for that purpofe : Ge- 
net, however, loudly protefted that he 
was a Chntiian and would adore the true 
God, and not images of wool or done. 
The emperor himfelf at fird believed that 
this Was only done ro heighten his part; but 
at length finding ih.rt he continued to fpeak 
like a I hridian and not an aftur, he com- 
manded him CO be chaflifed before the peo- 
ple, and atterwaids fcot to a prirtc^t ut the 
n<ime of PUutian, w ho finding it im^kofUble 
to fubduc his conOancy bjr torture, ordered 
him to be beheaded. 'I'hts event happened 
the iwenty*fiiih of AuguH, 303. 


* Ktcn»li*i tom. if. 

. flrument 
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ftrument in France; and that the Mm/lreh, in thehigheft cfH- 
mation with the public, were at all times the beft Fiolijh of 
their age. 

Muficians who accompanied fuch bards as fung their own 
hiftorical fongs in the halls of princes and nobles at great fef- 
tivals, aredefcribed by an old French poet who flourilhed about 
1 230, and who is quoted by Duchefne in his edition of the 
works of Alain Chattier, and by Bore/, T ref. des Antiq. 

Sluijnd It’S labL's otdes furent 
Cil jugkoiir in pies efurent 
S'onl viols harpes prifcs 
Chanfons, fans, vers et reprifes 
Et de geftes chante nos out. 

Roman du Tournoyement dc I’Antechrift. 

When the cloth was ta’en away 
Minflrels flrait began to play, 

And while harps and viols join 
Raptur’d bards in drains divine, 

Loud the trembling arches rung 

With the noble deeds we fung. > 

Though the word Minftrel in our language is confined to a 
mufician luho plays on infirumcnts, yet the term fongleric, in old 
French, included four different fpecies of performers : the 
‘Troubadours who wrote, fet, and fung their own verfes ; the 
Singers, employed by thofe poets and compofers to whom na- 
ture had denied a voice ; the Difeurs, Narrators, or Romancers, 
who in a kind of chant recited their metrical hiftorics ; and 
the Players upon Inftruments, who accompanied the troubadours 
and fingers, or performed at fearts and revels without fing- 
ing. Thcfe laft exercifed the art of minftrelfy fo often men- 
tioned by our poets. The French word Jongliour or Jongleur 

is 
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is piencrally thought to be a corruption of but this 

term originally implied a 'litjhr or Buffoon, rather than a Mu- 
fician. The etymology, therefore, of this word, which has 
been hazarded by M de la Ravaliere («), fronr Onglt, a nail ; 
OngL’ur, a thrummcr of inftruments with the nails, fcems in- 
genious and probable ; as the Lyre, Cithara, Harp, Lute, and 
Guitar, the moft ancient flringed inftruments, have at all times 
been played with the nails, and ends of the fingers. 

Strolling Muficians of this kind abounded in France fo early 
as the time of Charlemagne, who forbids their admiffion Into 
convents («) ; and in the firft Capitulary of Aix la Chapelle fp), 
this prince fpeaks of them as perfons branded with infamy. 
They continued, however, to amufc the great in private, as 
well as the people in public, as a diftinff body of men, till the 
Troubadours introduced Poetry into France in the dialed of that 
country. Their licentioufnefs was frequently reprefled, and 
their condud regulated, by the police ; and, during the reign 
of Philip Auguftus, the Troubadours and Minftrcls were in- 
volved in the fame difgrace, and for fomc time baniftied the 
kingdom j which left fuch a ftigma upon their order, as no ef- 
forts of genius, or auftcrity of manners, could entirely efface ; 
though they were afterwards recalled, and in fomc degree re- 
ftored to public favour. It is obferved by a late elegant French 
writer, that “ though the jirofcription of Mufic and Poetry, and 
“ the kind of Inquifttion which Philip cftablilhed againft the 
“ ‘^jongleurs in France, may have originated from the laudable 
“ intention of rcprcffing thofe diforders which the abufe of their 
“ profcffion had occafioned ; yet, if he had relleded that the 
“ fate of letters, was at that time in the hands of the Treuia- 
“ ei'jurs, and that among every people approaching towards ci- 
“ vilization, the progrefs of virtue is generally proportioned to 

(«X tome ii. tome xvii. p. 2Jt. 713, rc|, 

p. 2;^. Cfi) lomc I. aiT. 4f« 

iit L’lt, tome XV. p. $8r. &: anno 789. 
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the cultivation of arts and literature, he would have inflided 
“ a lefs ignominious puniJhmcnt on the ohjeds of his difplea- 
“ fure. I'or fuch is the empire of prejudice, that the ana- 
“ thema it pronounces againft the abufc of a profdfion remains 
“ in full force, even after the reformation of thofe who exer- 
“ cife it.” This author ventures to pronounce the Jongleurs, 
or 'Troubadours and Minllrels, notwithllanding the contempt 
•with which they arc named at prefent, to have been the fathers 
of literature in France : “It was they who banilhed fcholaflic 

quarrels and ill-breeding, and who poliflied the manners, 
“ cftablilhcd the rules of politenefs, enlivened the converfa- 
“ tion, and purified the gallantry of its inhabitants. That ur- 
“ banity, continues he, which diftinguiflies us from other pco- 
“ pic, was the fruit of our Songs ; and if it is not from them 
“ that we derive our virtues, they at leaf! taught us how to 
“ render them amiable (y).” 

MENESTREL, or Minjlrel, fo early as the eighth cen- 
tury was a title given to the Maejiro di Capella of king Pepin, 
father of Charlemagne ; and afterwards to the Coryphaus, or 
leader of any band of muficians. However in procefs of time, 
the power of mufic over the munificence of the public being 
enfeebled by the multiplicity of thofe who had no other fub- 
fiftencc, it was thought expedient to try the force of new and 
different incentives to admiration and benevolence. 

Among the Metrical Tales and Fables of the twelfth and 
thirteenth century, written in the Romanfe or old French 
language, there is one ftill fubfilling in the libraries of France, 
and in the Bodleian Library (r) intitlcd Les deux Menejlriers, 
the Two Minllrels; in which the feveral talents neceffary to 
their profeffion are difplayed : from this I fhall give an ex- 


(q) Tahkau dcCtni it I.et^ (r) MS. Digby, 86. 

trti^ par TAbbc Uc Longchampi, lome v. 
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trad, as it will (hew at Icaft the (late of mindrclfy in Fraacc 
at the time it was written [s). 

“ Two companies of minftrcls meeting at a cadle, endea- 
“ vour to amufc its Lord by counterfeiting a quarrel. One of 
them quitting his companions, infults a mindrcl of the 
other troop, calling him a ragged beggar, who never had 
“ done any thing to deferve a better drefs from his patrons ; 
“ and, in order to prove his own fuperiority, fays with triumph, 
“ that /le can tell Jlories in verfe, both in the Romanfe and Latin 
*' tongue ; can fing forty Lays and Heroic Songs (r), as well 
“ as every other kind of fongs which may be called for ; 
“ that he knew alfo dories of Adventures, particularly thofc 
“ of the Round Table ; and in (hort, that he could (ing in- 
“ numerable romances, fuch as Vivian, Reinhold the Dane, (s'c. 
“ and relate the dories of Flora and IVhite-Flower, He dni(hes 
“ the enumeration of his talents by facetioufly informing the 
“ fpedators, that he did not chufe his prefent employment for 
“ want of knowing others ; as he was polTeired of fcvcral fe- 
“ crets by which he could make a great fortune ; for he knew 
“ how to circle an egg, bleed cats, blow beef, and cover houfes 
“ with omelets. Me alfo knew the art of making goats-caps, 
“ cows' bridles, dogs’ gloves, hares’ armour, joint-dool cafes, 
“ fcabbards for hedging-bills ; and if he were furniflicd with a 
“ couple of harps, he would make fuch mufic as they never 
heard before.” At length, after fome additional abufe, he 
advifes the Mindrel whom he attacks, to quit the cadle without 
daylng to be turned out ; “ For I defpife you too much,” 
fays he, “ to dlfgrace myfelf and comrades by driking fuch a 
“ pitiful fellow.” 


(i») The mcmark? thiiTalc bythc 
late excellent cilitor oj Fai^Unux ti C»ntet 
tfu X!l» <t thi XI n* S;V.7f, who h.is ex« 
pUined them in wodern French profc, arc 
fo ample and that I lh.i)l here 

avail inyfeU' of his diligence aud lafurm- 

M 


arion ; rcfcirtni? thofc u’ho arc ia pofTcf- 
hon of that inl1ru(^tUe and amuflnj; 

• to Tol. I. p. 259. 

(f) C^'an/afii tlf Gf^e ! J.ttyi have b^cn 
deferibed above, p. zco, 
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The other vilifies him in his turn, and afks how he dares 
prefume to call himfelf a Minllrcl, who does not know a finglc 
tale or ditty worth hearing. “ For my part,” fays he, “ I am 
“ not one of your ignorant fellows who can only take off a 
“ cat, play the fool, the drunkard, or talknonfeufe to my com- 
” rades ; but one of thofe true and genuine Troubadours who 
“ invent every thing they fay.” 


Je Joucwr 

ftt't Jugicre de Victlc ; 


Si fai tie ^^ufc It dc freftcic, 

El dt Haipc tt dt Chiplioiiic, 

Dc la gigue, di /’Armonie, 
du 

E; el faltcire, el in la rote. 

Jc rail clunfon 

Sitl-ge Itien chanter une note ; 

fabliaux 

Ge fat Contes, je fat fabliax, 
beaux diti noufcuux 
Ge fat corner beat dis noveax, 
vieilet nouvelies 
Kslntett^csviez et noviUit 
Et frvantois, it paJloreU t, 
d'jmour 

Si fat porter confetl iT amors 
chapel fleurs 
Et faire ehapeicz de fiors, 
d'amoureux 

Et cainture de druerie 

courtoifie 

Et beau purler de eortotjie ( u ) , 

(«) A few of the initrumems of which 
the minftrcl boalls he is mafter, and which 
arc not explained in the tninllation of the 
verles, require fome comment. The Mufe 
it the miir.aleor tube of a hng-pipe, with- 
out the bellows. Corninufe was the name 
of a horn, or Cornijh pipe, blown like our 
bigjiipe. Chalmy, (hawm in old Englilh, 
is a clarinet of low pitch • ; and clialumetn 
is French for a large bagpipe made of bra, 
with a great beurihn or drone, as mujette^ 
is for one of a finall fiae. Of what kind of 
inllrumcnt was the ebipbenie, cyfolne, fym- 
phesic, is not rery well known. Some of 

• Tiompctt^ip b»»uc, 

Tbc fe* ftur. 1 t *11 o» fjrc Grekyi. 

of Richit-i Co«ur ii« Ltan, 


All the Minftrel art I know : 

I xhc yi^! well can play ; 

I the Pipe and Syrinx blow. 

Harp and Ciiue my liand obey. 
Pfaltryy Symphony and RcU 
Help to charm the lill'nlng throng. 
And /irmonia lends its note 
While I warble forth my fong. 

I have talcs and fables plenty^ 

SatirSf paft’rals, full of fport. 

Songs to Viellc I’ve more than twcntyi 
Ditties too of cv*ry fort. 

1 from lovers tokens bcar^ 

I can flow’ry chaplets weave, 

AmVous bells can well prepare, 

And with courteous fpeech deceive. 


thequotations given by Du*Cange deferibe 
it as a wind tnllrument, and others as a 
f()eclcs ofdrum, pierced with holes like a 
lirve. I have not the lead doubt but that 
the inftriiment called a reify fo fre. 
quently mentioned by our Chaucer, as 
well as by the old French poets, was the 
fame at the modern vieiU, (fee above, 
p 263) and had its finl name from retaxhz 
wheel with which its tones arc produced. 
The and armanJa were indruments 
concerning which lean procure no inform- 
ation. The pfaltry has been dderibed in 
the firil volume, (p. 5<9)- 

writufl ^ui kzla4ti>£ of ibe 14th rmtury. 

The 
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The Minftrel then fpecifies the fevcral poetical talcs he can 
repeat, moft of which are flill fubfifting ; and then, having 
difplayed his talents as a mulician and a man of wit, he next 
deferibes his dexterity at tricks and flight of hand : 


jouer 

B>tn fat Jiff (if r cfarr.bzt^ 
Tefcaibot 
Et fiirc trnJr t €charbst 
fiutant 

AV/* et ftHUnt d^ffus la table, 
roaint jeu 

Et fi fai meint beau ^eu de table 
<J’aJrc(Te t)e roagie 
Et <f erttre^ tel et eC artumaire 
JBien fai un enebantement faire 
jouer bitoni 

Ce ful jeer des baajieax^ 
couleaux 
Et Ji fai jeer det eefleax^ 

fronifa 

El de la cerde et de la fsnde (xj. 


Joint ftool feats to flsew I*m able, 
I can make the beetle run 
All alive upon the uble» 

Where I Ihcw delightful fun. 

At my flight*of>hand youll laugh, 
At my magic you will ftarc \ 

I can play at quarter>(lafr, 

I can knives fufpend in air. 

I enchantments (Grange devife. 
And with cord and (ling furpiife. 


He moreover boafls that beGdes the /lerotc fangs which his 
antagonifl mentioned, he can Gng many others, fuch as Oliver^ 
Roland, &c. and then, like him, Gniflics by fome vulgar 
pleafantries, telling the company that he had the honour tt> 
be acquainted with all the bailiffs, catchpolcs, and renowned 
champions of his time : Augicr Poupte, who at one flroke cuts 
off the ear of a cat with a fword : Herbert Kill-Reef, who 
breaks an egg with its point, &c. and the moft celebrated Min- 
ftrels. Firebrand, Smajh, ‘Turwabout, Sliver, See. At length 
addrefting himfelf to his rival he advifes him, if he has any 
fhame left, never again to be feen in the fame place as him- 
feif : “ and you, my lord,” fays he, “ if 1 have been moreclo- 
“ quent than he, 1 entreat you to turn him out of doors, to 
“ convince him that he's an ignorant blockhead.” 


(jr) With the Mlndrcr* IcgeriUmain I 
havcUttlc to d«» except to jtolnr out the 
origin of the word J^i^ler, from Jeffuttr^ 


a miudrcl ; uho bcfiJcs being a poet, »ntj- 
fictan, and bud'Xin, was cxpccfcd to be a 
eorjttrer. 

The 
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The profeflion of Minftrel at this time feems to have required 
fuch talents and abilities as it would be difficult to End in the 
polieffion of any modern inufician. We- will fuppofe his mu- 
lical knowledge and performance upon inftruments to have 
been as inferior to thofe of the prefent profeflbrs, as the in- 
flruments thcmfelves were to thofe of modern conflrudion ; 
and indeed, though we may imagine it poffible for a Minftrcl 
to know Latin, and to be able to compofe tales in that lan- 
guage, yet it is hardly probable that he would riik it. The 
editor of the Fabliaux fays that in all his refearches after the 
remains of fuch produiSions, he has feen very few ; and in- 
deed they would have been prevented from becoming common, 
by the fmall number who would have underllood them j fo 
that the Minftrel's afl'ertion in this particular may be regarded 
as a mere fwagger, or challenge, which he knew would not 
be accepted. I3ut all dedudion made, his qualifications will 
fill remain fo numerous and of fuch a kind as, it is to be 
hoped, will place him out of the reach of rivalry in the pre- 
fent age: for I apprehend it would be difficult to find mu- 
ficians now, who would venture to boaft of fuch accomplifli- 
ments, even if he were poffelfed of them, as making amorous 
girdles, delivering letters or meflages for lovers, teaching them 
the pink of courtefy and flower of compliments, or how to 
ornament their perfons in the moft emphatical manner. 

To what kind of air the metrical romances which he men- 
tions were fung, is not left on record ; but that it was as 
Ample as the eccleflaftical chants, is natural to fuppofe, as thefc 
romances, confifting of many tlioufand lines, were too long 
to be fet or fung to very elaborate mufle. The author of an 
old romance called Gerard de RouJJUhn, fays that he has written 
it upon the mcdel of the Song of Antioch, which the editor 
of Fabliaux imagines to imply, that it might be fung to the 
Aimc tunc. Nothing was more common for many ages after 

this 
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this period, than for poets'to write neio fingi to oU tunes, and 
for muficians to make variations on thefe tunes ; for we find 
little elfc done by cither during the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

About the year 1330 the minftrels of Paris formed thein- 
felves into a company, and obtained a charter. The police 
frequently reprelTcd their licentioufnefs, and regulated their 
conduiSt : Philip Auguftus banifhed them the firll year of his 
reign, but they were recalled by his fucceflbrs, and united under 
the general name of Menejhaudie, Minllrelfy ; having a chief 
appointed over them who was called King of the Minjirels (^). 
Lewis IX. exempted them from a tariff or toll at the entrance 
into Paris, on condition that they would ling a fong, and 
make their monkeys dance to the tollman, perhaps to prove 
their title to fuch indulgence ; and hence arofc the well-known 
proverb : Payer en Gambades et en monndie de Jinge (e). 

The affociated Minftrels inhabited a particular ftreet, to 
which they gave the name which it ftill retains of St. y alien 
des Mencjlriers. It was here that the public was provided with 
muficians for weddings, and parties of plcafure; but as a 
grc.iter number of them ufually attended on fuch occafions than 
were ordered, and all expeded to be paid the fame price, 
William de Germont, provoft of Paris, in 1331 prohibited the 
Jongleurs and JonglereJfes from going to thofe who required 
their performance in greater numbers than had been ftipulated, 
upon a fevere penalty. In 1395 their libertinifm and immo- 
ralities again incurred the cenfurc of government, by which 
it was ftridlly enjoined that they fhould henceforth, neither 
in public nor private, fpeak, act, or fing any thing that was 


(^) See Du-Cange, in V. ^^'.r 
Utmm. Our king ot ihc Fidlcrs, or Min- 
(trcls, in Staff >rUlliirc, w.is proh.ihly an 
clUbliflimcnt Jerived Irom the Trench, 
iL» the carlicli nicntmn o! it in our an- 
niU U in Urn. IV, and in 

tUc fourth year of Richard 1 1, The rccortU 
of Trance however have ihii title iu the 


titneof St. I/Cwif, *ndin fIi;»rof I»i? 

(~) yWr /a y.kjifut /iA.'.tuHf ft 

AA’./fr«r, l o I. p. 415 Thi* it a iVt 
however which, 10 l>c helievcd, rrquiics 
mi>rc than 3 lure aflt riinti : for 
fition !o ludicro-.ij and iift-tcls to the ll .t.*, 
very uowurtbyoi iogravear.d piuaa 
a prince as Sc. Lewis. 

in* 
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indecorous or unfit for modeft cyta and cars, upon pain of 
two months iniprifoninent, and living on bread and water. 

In the reign of Charles VI. they ieem to have relinquillied 
the juggling art, and to have confined thcmfelves more par- 
ticularly to the pradice of mufic. It was about this lime 
that treble and bafe rebecs, or viols with three firings, began 
to be in ufe, either to play in odaves to each other, or perhaps 
in a coarfe kind of counterpoint, of which the laws were now 
forming : on this occafion the Minftrels afl'uined the title of 
Players on high and Into Inflruments {a), and this pompous deno- 
mination was confirmed by a charter in 1401, which begins in 
the following manner : 

“ Charles by the grace of God, 6sc. &c. It having been 
“ humbly reprefented, unto us, by the King of the Minftrels, 
“ and other performers upon high and low inflruments, 
“ that fince the year 1397 when they were formed and af- 
" fociated into a company for the free and lawful exercife of 
“ their profeffion of Minjlrelfy (^), according to certain rules 
“ and ordinances by them formerly made and ratified, and 
“ by which all Minftrels, as well players on high inflruments 
“ as low, having agreed and bound thcmfelves to appear be- 
“ fore the aforcl'aid King of the Minftrels, to take oath and 
“ fwcar to the performance of the covenants hereafter de- 
“ dared, &c.” 

It appears from the ancient records of Paris that the Danc- 
ing Majlers were incorporated in the fame company with 
the Minftrels under the denomination of Maitres joueurs iin- 
Jlrumens., et Maitres a danfer ; and that the prefentation of 
the living of St. ’'Julien des Menejlriers had at all times been 
allowed by the rulers of the church of Paris to appertain to 
the faid company as founders, lay-patrons, governors, and ad- 
miniftrators of the faid church (c). 

The 

(<*) ^outurs des Injirumens tant haul (sr) et Its reveniuh peres de la d^Siriwe 
evTome ha\* “ Chr/tiettne de ta privCti dt Parity re- 

McneJiranJ/e, que de touts auaenttfic ef a per- 

** perifite 
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The ancient hidorians and poets of France mention their 
Military Songs of very remote antiquity, in which were ce- 
lebrated the heroic deeds of their favourite chiefs and moft gal- 
lant commanders. Thefc ufed to be fung in chorus by the 
whole army in advancing to attack an enemy; a cullom pro- 
bably derived from their German ancedors, as the privilege 
of leading off this kind of IVar-U’hoop ufually appertained to 
the Bard who had compofed it. Charlemagne had a great 
paflion for thefe hemic fongs, and. like our Alfred, not only 
had them colleaed, but knew them by heart. However, the 
atchievcmcats of this viflorious prince and his captains ob- 
literated thofe of their prcdccelTors, and gave birth to new 
fongs. One of thefe, in praife of Roland, the Orlando ina- 
morato and furiofo of Boiardo, Berni, and Arioflo, was longer 
preferved than any of the red. This, the French hiflorians 
tell us, was begun at the battle of Hallings, where William 
became the contjucror of the Englifli nation, by a knight 
called Taillefcr, on whom this honour was conferred for his 
ftrong and powerful voice. Here he performed the office of 
htrald minjirel (mtntjlrier huchier) at the head of the Norman 
army, and was among the firft that were flain in the onfet(</). 

The fong upon Roland continued in favour among the 
French foldiers as late as the battle of Poitiers, in the time of 
their king John ; who, upon reproaching one of them with 

** Its dirt M^iircs joueun de \ 1 o!on nor only for animating the foldicn in bat- 

et i danfer, font hs /•nJunuTi ^trtns tic, but for muling; prociamnrtons at tour- 
“ tt a-l^ naiucnta and public ceremontci. F.ihhaux 

** minxfirattkn tU /'£ et QinttiJu XU. et dn A 7 /. Sictle, Tom. 1 . 

l^ratARtrom the ciiradh infcried in the p. *97- Bro. 1779. Carpcjuicr 
BJJ'iti fur la hJkf Ane. et Mod. par M. Lat. 1 om. II. p. 7^0.) it 

l!lborde, from the ancient paientt and ol opinion that the French Hcraldi, c.dlid 
privileges of the minflrcl’t company. IHraux. were the fame at the MinCrelf, 
Tom.l. p. 418. and that they fung metrical tales at fcf- 

{d) The Minftrrls were called Heralds, tivals : and Mr. W’arton has given many 
we find, from an old French |x»cm entitled proofs (Hid Eng. Poet. vo’. r. p. jij j.) 
Lt DiAdesHeramfi, by B ludoin de Condc, that in England they frequently received 
on account ot the drengih and cleamefs of fees or Ur^cllc with the .Miiulrcls. 
their voices, which <|uaiiiicd them lb well, 

Vou. II. N n fing- 
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finging it at a time when there were no Rolands left, was 
anfwered that Rolands would dill be found if they had a Char- 
lemagne at their head. But however popular this fong may 
have been in the fourteenth century, it is not come down en- 
tire to the prefent times. 

Yet the marquis de Paulmy having found fome fragments 
ef it in the writings of the old romanfers, has colletled and 
digefted them into the following fong, which feems to breathe 
fo much of the true national and military fpirit of France, thstt 
I lliall infert it with the tune, and a tranllation. 


CHjiNSON de ROLAND. 

iS: 


Gaiment, 





Frait^fsh (han-toaj de Jtm 




m 







M i7 /at la Gloi re te atm d*ua Cuerritr fi •vail—laat eft U 
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Rtland 
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Chanfon de Roland. 

S'jtdati Franfohf ehuntont Roland^ 
De fin pah il fut la gUire, 

Le nom dt un Vtuen ler ft vaillant 
Ffi lefignai de la vldlch e. 


Military Song, on the French 
Champion Roland. 

I.ct cv'ry valiant fon of Gaul 
•Sing Roland's deeds, hergrcaleft glory 
V( Iiofe name will lioutcR foes appal, ’ 
a\nd feats infpirc for future ilory. 


K 11 2 
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Rsbndetant petit gar^9n 
Faifiit fottvent pUurer fa mere : 

It etoit v\f et poiij/hn’^ 

Tiifit mieuXf d'lfiU m^n/ieur fon per 
A la fcrce il joint la vaUur^ 

Kcus en [irons U)t mi/itaire. 

Mau'jaife tete avte bon cotur 
O' if pour rrufir a la j^uerre^ 

Solduts Fian^eis^ isfc, 

IF 

Lr pen penfsit juftement^ 

Cur dis que Roland fui cn age^ 

Oh vit avec etonnement^ 

BrllUr fa force et fan courage > 

Per f ant efcadrons^ bataillons^ 
Rerrverfant tout dans la mtUe 
11 faifeit tourncr les talons 
Lui tout fail a taute une armee j 
Soldati Franfols^ idc, 

///. 

Dam U combat parlicuUer 
11 netoit pas meins redoutable, 

fut geantf quon fut forcter^ 

^ue r cn fut monjlrcy ou qu*on fut diahU, 
Rien jamais n*arretoit fon brasy 
II fe battoit toujeurs fans ci aintey 
Et s*il ne donnoit le tripas 
II portost quelque rude attclme, 

So'datSf t^c» 

IF, 

!^unnd il fa/loit denner I ajfauty 
hui mime il appliquoit lechtlle \ 

Il etoit le premier en hauty 
Amisy prenez lepour medcle, 

Il paffoit la nult au bivacy 
Vefprit gait lardy lame contente ; 

Ou dormolt fous un avrefacy 
Aliiux qu*un general fous fa tente. 
SsldatSy lAe, 


Roland in childhood had no fears, 

Was full of tricks, nor knew a letter. 
Which tliough it coft his mother tears. 
His father cried “ So much the better J 
“ WcMl have him for a foldicr bred, 
•‘His ft rength and courage let usnour illi, 
“ If bold the heart, though wild the 
head, 

** In war he'll but the better flourifli.” 
Let cv'ry, &c. 

II. 

Roland arriv'd at man's eftate 
Ffov'd that his father well admonifti'd, 
For then bis prowefs was fo great 
That ail the world became aftonilVd. 
Batallions, fquadrons, he could breaks 
And fingly give them fuch a beating, 
That, feeing him, whole armies quake* 
And nothing think of but retreating* 
Let ev'ry, &c. 

III. 

In fingic combat *twas the fame ; 

To him all foes were on a level, 

For ev'ry one be overcame 
If giant, forc’rcr, monftcr, devil. 

His arm no danger e'er could ftay, 
Nor was the goddefs Fortune fickle, 
For if his foe he did not flay 
He left him in a rueful pickle. 

Let ev'ry, See. 

IV. 

In fcaliiig walls, with higheft glee. 

He firft the ladder fixt, then mounted j 
Let him, my boys, our model he. 

Who men or perils never counted. 

At night, with Icouts he watch would 
keep 

With heart more gay than one in million. 
Or elfe on knapfack founder fleep 
Than general in his proud pavilion. 
Let ev'ry, Siz. 
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r. 

Paur rmntmi qui rtfiftait 
Refcrvant taute fan audace, 

A ctlui (jui ft faumruait 
It accardait taujaurs fa gtact, 
L'humaniti dam fan grand caevr 
RtnaiJfaU, aprts la viAairt } 

Et U fair mimt U vaimjntkr 
Au vaineu prapafait d bairc* 
Satdati, tAc, 

VI. 

f>aand an lui dtmandaii paurqual 
Lts Franfaii tiaicnt tn campa’Ht, 
It rtpandcit dt bannr fai, 

Ctft par Tardre dt Charltmagnt, 
Sts mini/lrts, fts favaris 
On! raifanni fur attt affdirt ; 
Paur naui, batlant fts rnntmis, 
Ctji te jut naus avans a fairt. 
SaULts, &(. 


VII. 

Ratand vivait tn ban Chriiiin, 

It tmendait fauvmt la mtfft, 
Dannait aux pauvrts dt fan bin, 

Et mimt il allaii a tanfifft | 

Aluis dt fan tanftfftur ‘Turpin 
Jl mail jut ttjl atuvrt pit 
J)t battrt, tt dt miner grand train 
Lei ennemii dt fa palrit, 

Saldati, iAc. 

VIII. 

Raland a tahlt elair tkarmani, 

Sui cit du vin avtc dilict ; 

Mais it tn ufail fabrtmtnt 
Lis jaurs dt garde el if ixereiit t 


V. 

On ftubborn foes he venge»ncc wreikM 
And liid about him like a Tartar, 

But if for mercy once they fqucak’d 
He was the firft to grant them quarter. 
The battle won, of Roland's foul 
Each milder eirtue took poflelTion •, 

To iranquilh'd foes he o’er a bowl 
His heart furrender'd at difcrction. 

Let ev’ty, &c. 

VI. 

VV'hen alk’d whyFrenchmen wield the 
brand 

And dangers new each day folicit, 

He faid, ’tis Charlemagne’s command 
To whom our duty is implicit : 

His minifters, and chofen few. 

No doubt have weigh’d thefe things in 
private. 

Let US his enemies fubdue,. 

’Tis all that foldicrsc’et fhould drive at. 
I.et ev’ry, &c. 

VII. 

Roland like Chridian true would lire,. 
Wasfeen at mafs, and in procelBon •, 
And freely to the poor would give. 
Nor did he always fliun confedion. 

But bifhop Turpin had decreed 
(Hiscounfel in each weighty mattei) 
That ’twas a good and pious deed 
His country’s foes to drub and fcattcr.. 
Let ev’ty, &c. 

VIII. 

At table Roland ever gay. 

Would eat, and drink, and laugh, and 
rattle. 

But all was in a prudent way 
On days of guard, or eve of battle. 


Prtlf 
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Fmr U fervtct tl cbfervoU 
Df (oujh vfr fa Ute 
A* but ani queiu/tml il n*a\.fh 
f fjctr^la rUnde mlcuxafMi f. 
SoldatSj 

IX, 

il corrigfoU av€c rigueur 
7ous ceux qul lui chtrchoifnt ^^utrtUe, 
Alan il «V/a;V point tiuerelUury 
F'in camaradcy ami fidel* : * 
lienntmi feul dans Us combats 
T’remhhh^ vojant brilUr fa lame^ 

Et pour It dernitr dts foldats 
Il ft fitoit mis dans la flame, 

Soldats^ 

X 

Roland aimoii It cotillonf 
(On ne pent guere ien deftndre) 

Et pour une reinty dit 
Il tut it cceur un peu trop tendre : 
Elltf abandcnnt un beau Jour 
Et lui fait tourntr la etrvelU j 
jiux eombatSy mats non tn amour • 
^ue Roland foil notre modilc, 

SeldatSf life, 

XL 

Roland fut dabord officitTy 
Car it tioit bon gtntilhomme j 
Il cut un regiment entier 
Dt fon ancle, Etnpcrcur de Rome, 

1 1 fut eomtty il fut gencraf 
Afais vivant comme a la chambrte 
Il traitait de frere, et ePegal 
Cbatpit brave bemme de tarmec \ 
SoldatSy t^c. 


For flill to king and country true 
He held himfelf their conOant debtor. 
And only drank in feafon due, 

AS’^hen to tranCiO hc*d nothing better. 
Let c?Vy, &c. 

IX. 

To captiou^bUdes he nc*er would bend. 
Who c]uarrels fought on flight pretence*! 
Though he, to focial joy* a friend, 
Was flow to giTC or take offences. 

None c*cr had caufc his arm to dread 
But ihofc who wrong’d bis prince, or 
nation, 

On whom whene'er to combat led 
He dealt out death and devaftation. 
Let cv'ry, acc. 

X. 

Roland too much adored the fair 
From whom e’en heroes are defencekfs, 
And by a queen of beauty rare 
He alt at once was rendered fenfeJefs, 
One haplefs morn flic left the knight, 
AVho, when he mifs’d her, grew quite 
frantic. 

Our pattern let him be in fight ; 

His lo?e was fomewhat too romantic. 
Let erVy, &c. 

XI. 

His mighty uncle, Charles the Great, 
Who Rome’s imperial feeptre wielded, 
Both early dignity and Rate 
With high command to Roland yielded. 
Ycuhough a Gcn'ral, Count, and Peer, 
RoLind’s kind heart all pride could 
fmoiher, 

For each brave man from van to rear 
He treated like a friend and brother. 

Let cv'ry. See. 

Among 
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Among the mofl ancient Songs on the fubjcil of Love which 
have been prefervcd in the French language, are thofe of the 
unfortunate Chatelain de Coucy, whofe ftory is truely tragical. 
In a chronicle written about the year n?o. and cited by Fau- 
chet, we are told that in the time of Philip Auguftus and Ri- 
chard the Firll, there was a valorous and accompliflted knight 
in the Vermandois, fix leagues from Noyon, in Picardy, who 
was extremely enamoured with the wife of the lord of Fayel, 
his neighbour. After many difficulties and fufferings incident 
to fuch an attachment, the lover determined to take the crofs 
and accompany the kings of France and England to the Holy 
Land. The lady of Fayel, when (lie difeovered his intention, 
wrought for him a beautiful net, with a mixture of filk and 
her own hair, which he faftened to his helmet, and orna- 
mented the taflels with large pearls. The parting of thefe 
lovers was of courfe extremely tender. On the arrival of 
Coucy in Palcfiine he performed many gallant and heroic 
aflions. in hopes that their fame would reach the ears of the 
beloved obje£i whom he had left in Europe ; but, unfortunately, 
at a fiege in which the Chriftians were repulfed by the Saracenr, 
he received a wound which was foon pronounced to be mor- 
tal, upon which he entreated his Efquire the inflant he Ihould 
be dead, to have his heart embalmed and carry it to the lady 
of Fayel, together with the ornament which (he had worked for 
him, in a little calket with other tokens of her afFeilion, and a 
letter full of tendernefs written with his own hand on his death- 
bed. In this requeA he was punctually obeyed by his friend and 
efquire; but unfortunately, on his arrival in France, when he 
was hovering about the calile of the lady’s refidence, in order to 
feizexhe firll opportunity that offered of delivering the cafket ittto 
her own hands, he was difeovered by the lord of Fayel her 
hulband, who knowing him, and fufpeding that he was 
charged with difpatches to his wife from the Chatelain, whom 
he hated more than any other human creature, he fell upon 

the 
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the efquirc and would have indantly put him to death had he 
not begged for mercy, and informed him of the bufinefs with 
wliich he was cntrufted by his dcccafed mafler (?). The en- 
raged hulband therefore feizing the caflcet, difmifled the af- 
frighted ’fqiiire, and went inftantly to his cook, whom he or- 
dered to drefs the embalmed heart it contained, with fuch 
fauce as would make it palatable, and ferve it up for dinner. 
In this he was obeyed by the cook, who at the fame time 
prepared a fimilar dilh, in appearance, for his lord’s ufe, of 
which he cat, while his lady dined upon the heart of her lover. 
After dinner the Seigneur dc Faycl alked how ftie liked the 
dilh of which (he had been eating ? On her anfwcring, very 
well ; “ I thought,” faid he, “ you would be pleafed with it, 
“ fuppofing it to be a viand of which you W’cre always very 
“ fond, and for that reafon I had it drefled.” The lady, fuf- 
pcfling nothing, made no reply ; but her lord continuing the 
fubjedl, afkcd her if (he knew what (he had been eating ? 
(he anfwercd in the negative ; “ Why then,” faid he, “ for 
" your greater fatisfadion I mu(I inform you that you have 
“ eaten the heart of the Chatelain de Coucy.’’ To be thus re- 
minded of her friend, made her very uneafy, although (he 
could not believe that her hu(band was ferious, till he (hewed 
her the calket and letter, which when (he had examined 
and perufed, her countenance changed, and after a (hort paufe, 
die faid to Fayel, “ It is true, indeed, that you have helped 
“ me to a viand which I very much loved; but it is the laft 
“ I (hall ever eat, as after that every other food would be 
infipld.” She then retired to her chamber, and as (he never 


(^) Such was the gallanrrj' of thefe 
times that not only the lady but her huf> 
band felt a kind ol difj^racc il her beauty 
wasnei^lc^ed : all married rcraaleshad their 
chevahers, by common conCentof the mar- 
ried men; butf if there was no latent caufe 


of antipathy, the furly feij^cur dc Fnycl 
mud have hid a head dlKercntly con- 
HriiCled from hit neighbours, for he could 
nerer be prevailed on to regard the Clw 
ttlaim't partiality to his lady in the light of 
an 


more 
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more could be prevailed on to take anr kind of fuftcnance, fart- 
ing and afllitflion Iboii put an end to her days (fj. 

As love is a ftiinulus to poetry, this unhappy and romantic 
kright, no lefs dillinguifhcd by his misfortunes than talents, 
has left behind him fomc of the ir.o!l elegant and affeding 
fongs in the French language, v.hich have been preferved in 
M8S. that are near 450 years old, and cited by all cotemporary 
writers as models on the fubjc£l of love (g). As the ancient 
melodies arc ftill fiibfilling to fomc of ilieic, I ihall felect t\v<) 
of the mod plcartng, for the fatisrticlion of my imifical readers, 
who probably will find them equally rude and doleful with 
the Air of nearly the fame antiquity, which has been already 
inferted, from Anfelm Faydit. 


Chanfon du ChiUehsiu de Coney. 




trt a^^cemplis li Jer—^virt ticitt y’4— i/ gri 


( f) The rcuJor ivtH recoHcft thit this 
md Ciory bai not only been cbe 

fubjci't ot Icvcrdl poems, and io« 

but h;i 4 Ukcwli'c been Uuly rc» 
prcfcntcd with tvicccfs on tl»c Hour- 

cver there arc perlbns in France who I'uf- 
pcvbag the authenticity or* tbv n^itratioo, 
are inclined to think it was ortj;io.:Uy la- 
bricated by fome Minlird or Troubado'jr 
ta a Rotnance* An Ko^lilh ractrical llo* 

VoL. II. 


manceon the of this ftor)% ca*led 

Kr of Courtfjf^ and the l.a.h of 

I'ii.'tult itill fubfilli. See Warton’i llirt. 
or i*octr%-, voU I. p, J12, 

'I'hcy have Intel)' been pultliChed in 
the EJT.ti Sor U Muf, .ine et MoJ. to th-* 
number of tw enty-three, from an anciyit 
KiS. in the pj!{cth^.n of the Mariiui* de 
I*aulmy. 

O o C/:an- 
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Chanfon du Chdtelain de Coucy. 




trh 
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ffT v lrj dont j*a — tint gri. 


'EE'z 




±=z± 




When the nightingale (hall ling Then fhould I my voice expand. 

Songs of love from night to Like a lover lond and true, 
mom 5 Could I but its tones command 

When the rofe and lily fpring, And the tender drain purfue i 

And the dew bcfpangles thorn 1 But his love who fears to tell 

Notes of pai&on ne’er can fwelL 


Lnt. 

te:_ 


jfuire Chanfin du Chaltlain di Csucy. 


4 


~ <■ * ♦yr 


Mnlt * m\Ji hU la Joiue C0umtn^can‘^-ce dm mauviau tmi i/* r»- 


—trofit tU pafi9r^ ^ue heis tt prez font di main^t ftinhlaa—<i vtrt 
^ ‘ 


ft vtf~mtil entvert d*trh< ft df Jlor ftjf fun las df fa fu fft 




haUm-—ft qut maiat jeiutft aor ma h — If mart au ma iue- 


•*r*“ 


ri ftur nt Jai h futl t'fu aijfit »■ fui—ar Ji Jf fiuvfut thaui 

a , ♦ f ^ 




a n dt fUff fitr far Uuc Tfffit uiff—m 

O O 2 


lie ft udfi •tbf-^amcf. 

Another 
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Another Song from the Chatclaln dc Coney, written and fet 
about the year 1 190. 



^ 

— i — 

fe — , „ W — p— 


::zaci3 

J— — j — r:- 3;-- 


turn, When each toicc is prone to fing, And each tender breaft to bum ! 


/-F r — 
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fr.-t' 1 1 ■ 1 ■ ITT— 1 n ZL. 




rrrrtTi^rgn _riz; — 5 — 


Woods and meadows then a f ■ ■ -^fume All their gay and Tweet at- 


rfT“ ^ — ii 

iCrd 
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• Tho*jr,Ti t^r firfl of the fuo f^an^s hy 
C ».-y co'.iiiiU t't’ 7 (un.rai, ar.d the t‘e- 
conjofr, ;n ih-.'Oiig’nal, yctpUcccouU 
onlv Inr nUuutii ht re l»'r or.c ibnia ol the 
f ti Son^« lur this auJ the 
i>l (he U:t. 
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if a ! franche rim, puifqu'm voflrt mam it 
Mt Juts levs mis, trof mt ftciris Unt ; 
Car HUS dsns n'tfl cortsis qui trap dilate : 
Si s’en efmaie icil qui s'i aitnl. 
t/its peliz Hen i aut mieuz,Je Dex,mevoie 
^it'on fait esrtoijement, 

^e cetil greignor fais ennieuftment. 

Car qui le fuen donne nelraiamment, 

Ssn gri tn pi-rl : tsl Ji cejie aujiment 
Cm a telui qui imemeul suit tie. 


Ah ! ingenuous Ti'ul ! too hte 
Will ere long alTiftaiicc come ; 

In your hamis i plac’il my (ite, 
Speedy then pronounce my doom. 
Gifts too much our pride alarm 
If rcluflance interpofe, 

And dellroy the plcar<ng chaim 
Which from courteous bounty 8owi. 
Want of value in the boon 
Graceful kindnefs reconciles. 

Nought is flight that’s granted foon 
If it come array'd in fmilcs. 

T hofe who long their gifts withhold 
Have on gratitude no claim ; 

Be they love, or be they gold 
Still they lofe their worth and aim. 


In the time of Philip de Valois, between the year .1228 and 
1250, the French had more than thirty mufical inftruments in 
ufe, of which even the form of feveral is unknown to the pre- 
fent age. In an ancient -MS. poem of the King of France’s Li- 
brary f/i), a concert is deferibed, in which all thefe inftruments 
are named (r). 

But nearly as many are reprefented in the beautiful illumi- 
nations of the fplendid copy of the Roman dP Alexander in the 
Bodleian Library (i), where they are placed in the hands of 
Muficians. Among thefe are the following well known In- 
ftruments of modern times : Flutes, Harps with ten ftrings, 
Hautbois, Baftbons, Trumpets, fmall Kettle-Drums carried by 
a boy and beaten by a man, Cymbalum, Tambour de Bafque, 
two long fpeaking Trumpets, two large Hand-bells, Guitars, 
Bagpipes of various forms and fize, a Dulcimer in ftiape, but 
held againft the breaft and thrummed with the fingers, a Viclle, 
Viols, or Rebecs with three ftrings, played with a clumfy 
bow (/;, and Regals, or portable Organs. The Bodley tran- 

{h) N** 7613. Pm/u Ju At Vararrt^ /. 547. 

(1) yeytr It Difeeurs fur L’Accicnncte (-i) No, 364, larec folio, on vcllutn. 
del Cbanfoni, Aunt It premitr Tern Au ( 1 ) Sec pi. II. N^4* 

feript 
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fcript of this metrical romance was finiflied.1338, and as it is 
recorded in letters of gold that che livre Ju parfuis de la Em'u' 
minitre au XVlIl. davryl par Jehan de Grife Van de grace 
MCCCXLIIII, it leems as if the illuminator had been fix years 
employed in painting the embellilhments; in which, befides gro- 
tefqiie figures and mufical inftruments in the margin, the principal 
incidents of the Poem arc reprefented at the beginning of each 
book or canto, where the heads, drapery, buildings, arms, and 
military engines are well defigned and coloured, for fo early a 
period, and exquifitely finifiied («). But this is only the copy of 
a more ancient MS. j for the Romanfc, according to Borel {n}, 
was begun in 1140, by Lambert li Cors, or the Short, and 
continued by Alexandre de Bcrnai (s). It confills of near 
20,000 lines. 

In the middle of the Poem we have the following Song fet to 
Mufic in Gregorian Notes, written upon five red lines, and 
preceded by thefc Alexandrine Verfes, in which meafure the 
whole work is compofed : 

“ Des mertejireus huchier] Jit H roi grant maree 
“ Tout entour le pays\ adroit e avironnee 
“ CafeuH apart e trompe\ ou -aiotle attemprie 
“ Nacaires (p) et tabor s\ de grande renommee 


(m) Thii verjr beautiful MS. once be- 
longed to the lather of the unfortunate 
earl Riven, who wa» put to death by or- 
der of Richard n I. 1485, ai appear* by 
the following memorandum written in an 
old and difficult hand, on the outfidc leaf 
at the end : 

Chtfl livre eji a Menfeij^newr Kicf art Je 
H'iJeville tie Kiv tres, 

de la trei uehle Ordrt de !■.» Jar- 
titre—et le dit Seigneur aehetaf It (ifi I- <re 

tan dtrreut mdle CCCCLXVl. te firevitr 
jear Je fatt d LonJrn et ie f*/. an de ia 
Tenement de nenre miHorirux Rej EJaarJ 
uart du nm^ U Jidead de la eeroaaaffft 


de nejlre virtaenfe Rnjne RUzaheih, 

{*) Trejnr de reehereiet et Antiqnifex 
Cauiaifei et Fran^etffi^ Par. 1655. 

(•) It i« quoted by Lacomlx*, />/«? da 
vitHX Lax^a^fy p. 470, a* written in 
I t$o. 

(^> }facairtt arc often mentioned by 
the old French poets, and naJare by the 
Italian. Du Cange defcnbci nacara to be 
a kind of brazen drum ufed in cavalry, 
yet CliauiCt names it in the cojnjnny of 
niihaty 'i\und initruments : 

PiptS, iron»j>ci, naherhy and clariounet 
That in the baiaillc blowen blody foimci* 
Kni^l-'t*b 'Tale- 

“ Vert 
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“ Vers la fejle fen vont\ chantant de randonnle 
“ Laigfe fu divasit yeus\ ki bienfit empende (y).” 


Chanfon du Roman eT Alexandre. 



A ^ui que f»lt i‘a qui amot/rt 



va qui aitfieuis, r/rw«»/w a fou corntnant. 


The fame Melody in Modern Notes. 



(/^^Orhfnld minftrcUnowam’raVoushand Sinking they approt^ch the fcail, with due 
)n crowds ail'er.ihie at the king's command : decorum 

So'Tctnimpmbrmg^withTiolsothcrscomc, And view the fuU«pIum’d eagle boraebc- 
Ausi ibme w ith tyinbaUor the ngii'y drum. fore 'em, 

who 
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Tlic verfes of this fong are Alexandrine., or of twelve fyl- 
lables, like the narrative part of the Poem, with this differ- 


coDcernio^ the ancient Htemtureof France. 

** The Rofnao d*Alexan4re i« divided 
** into three feparate parts, and wai m rit« 
** ten by three difierent aurora. Each of 
** thefe parts has a particular title : the 
** firfi is called Lt Alexanitfi the 

** fecood La Fengeanct d*A'exaiuk»^ and 
** the third LaM-rt A AUxand’t, 

** There is ftUi in the fame fbKo volume 
** which eootmos thefe three MSS. an- 
** other work upon tht Dta'h 0/ AUxaadtr^ 
** which is entitled Ltt A7r»/ dm Fma^ or 
“ the Peacock's Predictions,” 

The followii^ ermnnatioo of the Song as 
it ftandi in the aodSty gd|w has been pro. 
cured from the learned M. Bqau, keeper 
of the MSS. in the B oyal Library at Paris, 
which 1 am happy in prefenuag to my 
readers : 

F.nji vm emi mmamrs I Dtmaimt a ftm cfmwiaat 
Ainfi vm Vaioour 11 docnine 4 fon gre. 

A ^ui y«/ /0tt dA»wr$ I vm mui mmmun 

11 artnfte qui qoe ce foit, Alnn va Pamour 
A$ mauvmit tjl | tin hitnx ataii man par^mam^ 

Ah U leogucur cATuoelU, hlali notre booheur ae depend pas de ootf • 

VoL. II. P p eace. 


(r) After unfuccersfully applying to 
many learned perfuns to athft me in coo- 
tlruing the dillicuir parts of this Song, I 
had ventured to garA at its meaning be* 
fore I was favoured with an tnfwer to a 
requcll which I had made to a friend at 
Paris, begging be would confult the copy 
of the Homan d’ Alexandre in the RiM. du 
Roi [N® 7190] in order to difeover whe- 
ther fomething had not been omitted or 
erroneo'.]!ly tranferibed in the Bodley MS, 
which there was great reafoo to flifptCf. 
But though I received information that the 
Sons could not be found in the MS. of 
the Koyal Library at Paris ; yet 1 ihall 
infert here the account of this copy of the 
celebrated Roman d'Alcxandrc which ac- 
companied the information, ai it will doubt- 
lefs afford (aiis^^tioo to curious eoquiren 
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ence, that one of them U likcwife Leonine, in which the end 
rhymes to the middle ; 

Kn/i va qui amours demaine a fon commant. 

A qui que /bit dolours, enji va qui amours, 

As mauvais tt lattgours, nos biens mass non forquant, 

Lstfi va qui asnours demaine a Jon commant. 

The fame Refrain or burden appears in another Song 
which is inferted in an ancient Fabliau or tale among a large 
colle£lion of poems of the thirteenth century in the king 
of France’s library (r). It is diilicult now to difeover which 
was written firft, but the occafion of the fong in the Fabliau 
is fo curious that I lhall prefent the reader with a (ketch 
of the whole narrative in which it is introduced The title 
of this Fabliau is Le Lay d Arijlote, in which it is re- 
lated that Alexander the Great, after his conqueft of India, 
forgetting the glory he had already acquired, and his p'ans of 
future conqueds, fliut himfelf up continually with a beautiful 
female, of whom he was violently enamoured. His officers 
murmured at the abfcnce of the young hero, without daring 
to reproach him ; but his tutor AriAotle, hearing of the dif- 
contents in the army, was Icfs ceremonious, and upbraided 
him with the impropriety of his condudf. Alexander feeling 
the force of the philofophcr’s rcmondranccs, without loving his 
miftrefs the lefs, for fomc time difeontinued his vifits : how- 
ever l>eing at length unable to reprefs his paffion any longer 
he returned ; and, amidft the tears, carelTes, and reproaches 
with which he was received by the beautiful objedl of his 
affedlion, confeffied, in order to exculpate himfelf, that his 
abfcnce had been occalioncd by the murmurs of his officers, 
and the cenfures of his maflcr Ariflotle. 'I he lady inflantly 
refolving to be revenged upon the philofopher, made Alex- 
ander promife to be at his window early the next morning. 
At break of day flie went into the garden of the palace : her 

It wa« (irA pnnted among and hat fince apjHrared among the 

llic Fabliaux itfs Potus Fra^fttb publidicd in 1779. torn. I. 

suii rtsiY. Suihty tom. I. p. 173. Far. p. 197. 

delhabille 
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dcfhahille is elegantly deferibed ; the Song which Qie fings 
in a foft voice as a lure is inferted in the tale, and is fimplc 
and pretty. Upon her arrival under the window of Ariftotlc, 
he fhuts his books, and in fpitc of his wifdom and reflexion, 
finds himfelf unable to refift the defire of approaching her : 
the feducing blandiflimcnts and coquetry of the fair are as 
■well deferibed as the awkward advances of the philofopher. 
At length file complains to him of the ill ollices which had 
been praiilifed in order to alienate from her the affeilions of 
Alexander. Ai iftotle boafis of the influence he has with the 
prince, and promifes to exercife it in her favour, upon con- 
dition that file will firft lend a favourable car to the paflion 
xvhich he has conceived for her himfelf ; but flie tells him that 
nothing will convince her of his finccrity but his going upon all- 
fours, and carrying her on his back through the garden ; 

even to this he confents; yet flill that flie might ride more at 

her eafe, flic infifts upon his fetching a faddle; flie then mounts, 
and laughing fings : 

Ainfi va qui amors maine, ( 3 c. 

which is precifely the burden of the fong that has juft been 
given from the Roman d'Alcxandre. 

V\'hen the young monarch had been fufllcicntly amufed by 
the Equtfirian figure his matter had made, he defeends into 
the garden, fays the fabulift, and afles him if he has loft his 

fenfes, and forgotten all his fine precepts in favour of con- 

tinence ? Ariftotle lifts up his eyes, and with the utnioft fliame 
and confufion confefles that he was miftaken — “ I reproached 
“ your majefty,” fays he, “ with that intemperance in youth, 
“ f^rom which roy old age has not been able to protect me." 

It was a common praiftice with the old French poets to 
make a particular line of an old fong the Refrain, or burden, 
of a new ; but whether that of the fong in the Roman d’Alex- 

P p 2 andre 
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andrc alludes to the tranfadion related in the Fabliau, or whe- 
ther the fong in the Fabliau was an imitation of that in the 
Roman, I am unable to determine. Thefe two fongs will 
at lead illudrate each other, and the refemblance feems too great 
to have been produced by accident. 

The Songs of THIBAUT, king of Navarre, are by fome 
placed at the head of thofe that have been preferved in the French 
language^ as thofe of Guillaume IX. duke of Aquitain are in that 
of Provence. There were indeed fongs written in both lan- 
guages before thefe princes had done poetry the honour to make 
k their favourite amufement j but the chief part of thofe of 
higher antiquity than the time of thefe patriarchs of Provencal 
and French verfification are either lod, or thought of little 
value. 

And as the paraphrafes on the Epiftles, which have been in- 
ferted above, are the mod ancient Sacred Songs now fubfiding 
m a vulgar tongue, to which the original Mufic has been pre- 
fcrved ; fo the Proven^! and French Melodies, of which a 
fpecimen has already been given, arc the mod ancient that I 
have been able to find to Secular Songs. Of nearly equal anti- 
quity, however, are the lyric compofitions of Thibaut count of 
Champagne and king of Navarre. 

This prince was born in 1201, and died 1254. He was- 
fiotemporary with Philip Augudus, and Lewis the Eighth and 
Ninth, which lad prince he accompanied to the Holy War. 
It has been faid by feveral hldorians that he was much cap- 
tivated by the charms of queen Blanche of Cadile, mother of 
St. Lewis, to whom many of his fongs were addrefled ; but 
this point of hidory has been difputed with great zeal by M. 
I’Eveque de la Ravaliere, the editor of Thibaut’s Poems, which 
he publifiied in 1742, with notes, and a hidory of the revo- 
lutions in the French language from the time of Charlemagne 
to that of St, Lewis, together with an Eday on the Antiquity 
of french Songs. This learned prelate has defended the honour 
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of queen Blanche with his pen, five hundred years after her de* 
ccafe, with as much prowefs and true chivalry as the mod va- 
liant champion of injured innocence could have done with 
hi* fword and hnee, had he been animated by the prefcncc 
of that princefs, and the heroifm. of the times in which flic 
lived. 

1 (hall prefent the reader with two fpecimens of the King 
of Navarre’s Poetry and Mujic ; for it was not fuflicient for 
the Bards of his time to compofe gocnl Verfes, they were ex- 
peded to fet them to Mufic themfelvcs if they were to be 
fung ; and it appears from the lives of the Troubadours by 
Noflradamus, that moft of the Provencal poets were pradlical 
muficians, and fet their oi«nfongs. It was faid of William 
Count of Poitou, qu'U Jut bien trouver & b:en Chanter ; that is, 
could Jing or fet verfes to mufic as well as write them ; and in 
the charadcr of Bernard dc Ventadour, a Provcn9al poet of 
the twelfth century, he is called Le Chanteur. II etoit courtois 
© bien appris, fays his hitlorian, et favoit Compofer et Chanter, 
Rambaud de V'aquciras, one of the beft poets in the Proven- 
cal language, alfo fpcaks of the Jons, or tunes, which he had. 
made for his miftrefs, as well as words. 

hes grandes Chroniques de France tell us tliat Thibaut at the 
age of thirty-five, having conceiied a violent and hopelefs 
paflion for queen blanche, was advifed by wife and prudent 
counfellors to apply himfelf to mufic and poetry, which he did 
with fuch fuccefs that he produced “ the mofl beautiful Songs 

and Melodits that have ever been heard (/);” and as itis- 
the opinion of the French antiquaries and critics, that the 
tunes which have been preferved in the moft ancient MSS. 
of the fongs of this prince arc thofc which were originally 
kt to them by himfelf, they are the more curious and va- 


(/) I Avail the paflage in the ori- 
j^n:vl, from Fauchec—^/ a qu 

mtUne^ ‘ <7 .'rir 
fkt Ait ft anans ft%^ j AeJhtJt^ 

tm it d$ax dTinjfrgmftit/ ; 


^ Car il Ut hAUs 
fs*t^ at Ut thn AtUflahl $ et 
qmi gmqgti faJftKt pyti em ne em 

I JIrgmie ts Dci AncieBf Poctn Fran- 
9 >ts, I'oL 565 . 

luable. 
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luable, not only as being the prodttdlions of fo great a per- 
fonage, but as genuine remaina of the Hate of melody in 
France at fo early a period. And indeed when they arc 
written in modern charadlers, accompanied by a bafe, and 
the meafure is regulated by bars, they remind u!| of many 
French airs of the prefent century, and fliew that vocal me- 
lody l>as remained nearly ftatioirary in France ever fince the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 'The words of the firft 
fong being ferious, tlie tune may ferve as a fpecinien of the airs 
tc’ruirfs of that period. 

I lhallffirft give an mOi fac-JimiJi; of this air from the 
Vatican copy among the queen of Sweden’s Manuferipts (//), 
to the original words ; and then a free tranllation, adapted to 
the original melody, written in modern charaders. 



(•) N® 59» V • . melodv Arc mAaifcilIy figns of 

(jr) A Tcry incorre^^ cojjy both of the // th u it requires grcju crttlaii liigjcity 

w>td« nud fnufic of shi& bias beCA ui a mufioal reader to rc^tiKite the mea* 

P'-imeti i»y Crcfcimbcni, Commfn^ titi'a fore. I have corrected ttU words by M. 

tom- I. p. 285 ; where he* de la V.ili»*re’s C(»py, {P-^/rs A p0t ^ 

liJcs w’rotig notes, there hat been fuch 111- Kavarre^ mo. tl- p> ^7*) which teem# 

lie attention paid to the plictt^ or cha- more eiftcl thaa that wluclk I bad procured 

raClcrs with double uils» which iu this in the Vatican. 

Song 
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Song from Thibaut King of Navarre, adapted to bis original 

Melody. 
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II. 

Hus ni dels amsrs Sralr, 

Firs ie garfons tt rihaus. 

Si ct n'tji paur fan plaijir, 

Je ssc vo'ss ni bas^ ni haul, 
jlitts veuil, tjutl me truit hauls. 
Sans guilier, ct fans mtnsir i 
Alais Js jc puis tanjitvir 
Le cherf, j«i Sant fetfuir, 

Hus rlcji jaycHx, cam iThiebaux. 

III. 

X,i cherf cjl erjanivrcstx. 

Car it cjl plus btanc que nais, 

Et Ji a Us crins ans deux, 

Plus hiattx, que ars efpenais } 

Li cherf cji an an desfais, 

A r entrer malt pcrilUux, 

Car it eji garde de leus, 

Ce fans feians envieu, 

^ui trap heenS Us cartais, 

ir. 

Ftns chevaliers angaiffeax, 

^ui a perdu fan harnais. 

He victU, cut art li feu, 
Alaifan, vigne, ct ite et pais. 
He kachiere, qtii prent fais. 

He maigne tuxurieux, 

H’ejl envers mai angaiffeux, 

^ue je ne fate de ecus, 

^ui aitnent de fur Uur pels. 


r. 

Dome une rims vas demons, 
Cuidies z’as, he ne fait pechies 
Ifaccire fan trai omant P 
Oil vair i hien U faebiis. 

Si vans plait, Ji mWbies ^ 
Car je le veuit et cream, 

Et fe mieus m'ames vivant, 
Se U vas dis en aiant, 

Afalt en feraie plus ties. 


II. 

The libertine alone betrays 
The kind and condant heart, 

But I would die ten thoufand wayi 
Ere pain to her impart. 

No thought my throbbing bread can 
cheer 

But her in bUrs to fee : 

Yet in her coy and wild career 
Could I but catch this flying deer 
Elow happy then would Theobald be 1 

in. 

This loTclydeer, more white than fnow^ 
With locks like bumidi’d gold 
Which o’er her polifli'd (houldeis Dow, 
Courageous is, and bold. 

In peril oft (he dands at bay. 

Where wolves with cunning fraught 
Are on the watch by night and day 
To Icizc the courteous at their prey 
Who fet their wicked wiles at naught. 

IV, 

A brave accompliOi'd knight o'ercome 
And dript of arms and fame, 

While barn and vineyard, houfe and 
home 

Are food for fire and flame ; 

Than me Icfs torture feels and pain 
While rigour thus I prove. 

For never did I yet attain 

Hie gift feraphic of a fwain 

Who could without a premium love, 

V. 

The flighted, fmalled boon to (bare 
Is all I humbly crave. 

To drive away the fiend Dcfpair 
And fnatch me from the grave. 

And is it then no crime to wound 
A faithful lover’s heert I 
To hear his fad complaints refound. 
Then dafli him to the abyft profound, 
Nor at his cruel fuffringt ftartf 
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Pronounce, mjr fair, a milder doom 
Before youve kill'd me quite. 

For pitj then too late will come 
Wheit plung'd in endlcfs night* 

A little loTc while yet I live 
Is worth a world in grare, 

And 'tts occonomy to give 
W^en by a tririal donative 
A heavy future charge we fare. 

The laft ftanza, which is not entire in the original, has 
been amplified in the Engli/h, to fupply a fuificienc number 
of lines, for the melody. 

At the end of all the Songs by the King of Navarre, and by 
almofi all the poets of nearly the fame period, there is an 
impcrfe£l llanza, which is called the Envoi, or addrefs to fome 
particular perfon, for whom probably It was firft written. To 
what part of the tune the Envoi was fung, or if fung at all, ^ 
I have not been able to difeover. < 

The following Song being written upon a more gay fubje£l 
than the preceding, the tunc, which is fimple and pleafing, 
feems of the fame call as many 'modern light French airs in 
gavottime, called VaudevUles. 1 lhall rirll give it in the fquarc 
Gregorian notes, as it Hands in ail the ancient WSS. and in 
M. dc Ja Valiere's copy, where neither the flats, Hiarps, or 
bars have been marked, but all arc left to the penetration and 
fagacity of the performer. In France tradition may Hill have 
preierved thefe Melodics in the memory of many of the na- 
tives ; but elfewhcrc, the following copy, unlefs explained, 
would be but of fmall ufe. 

The royal Troubadour in that fpirit of chivalry and gallantry 
which feemed to govern mankind during his reign, fets out, 
Vn bidu. Matin, in quell of adventures, and relates his fuccefs 
in the following Song. 

Vol. II. . Qjq Chan- 



ri. 

ffif nuU Wf Jc prentt 
Afais if voiUifi nant, 
Oktt pot / vaiUe 
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Chanfon du Rot dt Navarre. 
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y#« ftmifTy Chi me ticni li mau* d'amor* Ta/uojl etlt par m' enter ^ 
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Tranflation, tetidem.S\Haits. 
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Early Arolliog 

at my leifure, ’Twin an 
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While a danrcl for her pleafure. Sweetly fung the palm of lore. 
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Tbui began her am*roiii firains : ** Cu|Hd holds me faft in chaiot*’* 

I 
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Eager 1 approach the maid ; Hoping d>c who , could fo leafhle, 
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Had a ban mK mitilc of maiMt, When “Good da)*, fweet heart,” I fiiid. 
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AfiH falu fam Jtmtrh 
Afc renJif fans targirr, 
M»U itt I frttt It ec/turit 
Se mi p/ol a artinticr | 

BtU, v^rt amtr vaui fiifTf 
S'auris de moi riibt atar 
ElU refmd, Trechcor 
Sont maU trop li chenlieri 
Miex aim Perrin moabergicr 
Ke riche bom oanMor. 


She return'd my falutation 
With a look fo fielh and pure. 

I'd hare rifqu’d my fool's falration 
Her alTeflion to fccure. 

If you’d lore me, Arait, I faid. 

Fine at queen you Oiould be made. 

“ Knights, Die faid, are full of art ; 

“ FirA they win a girl, then cheat her 
“ Sooner I wou’d wed with Peter 
Than a lord that's falfe of heart.” 


R/t, ce Tie dita mit, 
Chri'aiiirr Jim trtp vailUnt : 
^i fet dtHC aveir ami< 
iVf J'rrvir a Jin telam. 

Furs chtvalieri, W tel lent f 
Mall r emeri tPun terfiran, 
Certei, tu vaat an icim, 
Partii vfai done en itant, 

El m'arnet \ je t’oui enant, 
De mot aateii riche den> 


Much, my dcai*, you are myiaken; 
Gentlemen alone can lore. 

Honour, ne'er by them forfaken, 
All deceit muA difapprore. 

Learn a Atipid clown to flight. 
Who your worth can ne'er requite ; 
Hkn to vulgar charms confign ; 

If, my life, you will endeavour 
To lore me as well, you ever 
Shall be happy, rich, and fine. 


Sire, peer Sainte Mariet 
Font en parlet par naiani, 
Afalnte dame, aaront triehiit 
CH ehevalier fafduiant, 


By Saint Mary, fir, you are loCng 
All the paint yon take to enCaare, 
Words (b foft and fo amufing 
MuA hare ruin’d many a fair j 

Q^q a 7rep 
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Trap fint fil tsf ma! penfantj 
Pis vaUnt, que CuimUn (y) \ 
Jfe m*fH vais en ma maifon^ 

AV Perrin eji ki m'atenty 
Ataimt deeuer hiaument ; 
Jtbaifiis V9ire raifin. 

But the fame is fpread abroad 
Of the tricks, deceit, and fraud, 
Pra^is'd by each gilded beau ; 

If your words were ten limes fwceter, 
Still I would be true to Peter; 
Therefore, pray fir, let me go. 

y'entendi hxen la ber^icre^ 
KtU me vtut efehaper \ 

MqU It fit Unit proiere, 

A fais tit pute rien eawjtujlcr : 
lArs la pt is d aeolert 
Et ele UH grant cri : 

Perriftet, traiy trai, 

T)cu hois preneni a buer^ 

Je la 4iii, Jitns demourer 
Scr mm cheval m'en parti» 

Here Ihe Ihcw’d dlfapprobatiou, 
And a wiOi to get away, 

Kor had pray*r or fupplication 
Pow'cr to prolong her ftay. 

Then, emboiderfd by defpafr, 

In my arms I feize the fair. 

When with terror and afright 
Loud ihe roars for help, on Peter, 
As if bear began to eat her 
With a furious appetite* 

Eluant ele m'en vit aftr, 

Hi mi di/fi penr rampofner, 

Chevaliers font riep hardi 
» 

1 , 

t t ’ 

Peter to the cries fhc utters 
Anfwcrs in the ncighb*ring grove $ 
Num’rous ihreatsof vengeance mutters 
Furious to relieve his love: ’ 

Hearing this, I thought it bcih 
IiiAanc to give up the jell ; 

Swift I mount my palfry— when 
’ " Seeing I thro* fear was flying, 

Loudly flic continued crying— 

Fic on all fuch gentlemen 


The fpecimens hitherto giveo of mufic in France have been 
confined to mere Melody, without bafe or additional partS) in 
Harmony, as there are no remains of written difeant, or coun- 
terpoint, applied to th^ melody of fongs, earlier than the 
fourteenth century. There are however compofitions of that 
period dill fubfifting, which prove that mufic in parts had been 
cultivated there, and the rules of harmony fettled by nearly 
the fame laws as thofe by which it is at prefent governed. 


(jf) An archbiHiopof Seni, in the time 
of Charles the Bald, of fo tfeacheroua and 
infanKius a chara^er^ that his name be- 
came proverbiaL 


* The deficient mcafurc in this fianza* 
as in that of the preceding Song, has 
been fupplied in the tranlia^o, lur 
fake of the rouHc* 

The. 
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The late abbe Lcbeuf, in the year 1746, gave a very ample 
and fatisfa£Iory account to the Academy of Infcriptions at Paris 
of two volumes of French and Latin poems, prefervcd in the 
library of tbc Carmelites of that city, “ with a defcription 
" of the kind of mufic to which fome of thefe poems were 
« fet." 

In 1747, the eount de Caylus having found in the king of 
France’s Library, N“ 7609 — 2, a duplicate of thefe poems, 
gave likewife an account of them to the fame Academy, in two- 
memoirs. The author, Guillaume dc Machau, is Ayled by the 
count, Peet and Mufician ; and both thefe excellent critics agree, 
that he flourilhed about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and died in 1370. Among the poems, which are written 
upon various fulyedts, there is an infinite number of Lais, 
Virelais, Ballads, and Rondeaux, chiefly in old French, with a 
few in Latin, and fet to mufic: fome for a Angle voice, and 
others in four parts, Lriplum, Tenor, Contratenor, and a fourth 
part, without a name. In thefe full pieces, as the words are 
placed only under the tenor part, it is natural to conclude that 
this was the principal melody. In the mufic, which is written 
with great care and neatnefs, notes in a lozenge form, with 
tails to them, frequently occur ; thefe, whether the he.ids were* 
full or open, were at firft called Minims ; but when a ftill 
quicker note was thought neceflary, the white or open notes 
only had that title, and the black were by the French called 
Noir, and by the Englilh Crotchets : a name given by the 
French with more propriety from the hook or curvature 
of the tail, tb the flill more rapid note, which we call a 
Quaver. 

The Latin poems arc chiefly motets, and for a Angle voice 
fome of which arc written in Slaci and red notes, with this 
inflruftion to the fingers : nigra funt perfecht, ^ rubra im- 
perfeSa, An admonition worth, remembering by thofe who 

wiih: 
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wifti to decipher mufic df the fourteenth and fifteenifh cen- 
turies, in which ted notes frequently occur. It was an eafy 
expedient of diminution, till flic invention of printing, when 
the ufe of ink of different colours, on the fame page, occafioned 
the expence and trouble of double printing. The abbi Le- 
beuf obferves, that the difle^Iion and accelerated motion of 
notes, during thefe ages, gave great offence and fcandal 
to pious and fober Chrifllans. In a Kyrie Eteifon to the 
Gregorian chant, which is called Tenor, the three parts that 
are added to it are called Triplum, Motetui, and Contratenor. 
In the fecond volume of thcle poems the common chants 
of the whole mafs, and even the Credo, are written in four 
parts (z). There are many French Ballads and Rondeaux in 
three parts : Tenor, Triplum, and Contratenor. 

The fourteenth century feems the ajra when mufic in parts, 
moving in different melodics, came 6rft into general favour ; 
for of the preceding age no mufic can be found of more 
than two parts in ftridl counterpoint of note againfl note. 

Machau calls his colleflion of Songs fet to Mufic, Remedes 
de Fortune, regarding mufic as a fpccific, or at Icafl an opiate, 
againfl tbc ills of life. In the illuminations to thefe lyric com- 
portions an affembly of roinflrels is repreiented with thirty 
or forty mufical inflruments, of which he gives the names. 
His Poem called Le dit de la Harpe, which has been already 
mentioned, is a moral and allegorical piece in the flyle of the 
famous Roman de la Rofe by Guillaume de Lorris, and Jean de 
Meun. 

Neither the Abbe Lcbcuf, nor the Count d» Caylus have 
produced fpecimens of Machau's mufical compofitions ; in- 
deed the Count frankly confeffes, that though he has fludied 
them with the utmofl attention, and confulted the moft learned 
muficians, he has been utterly unable to fatisfy his curiofity 

Thil mafs ic ruppofed to have been of France, 1564. 

Auig M the corooauoD of Charles V. king 

con- 
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eonrcming their intrinfic worth. A correfpondcnt at Paris 
had promifed me tranfcripts of Ibme of th;fe pieces, which 
however are not yet arrived ; and the confeilion of M. de Cay- 
lus renders my dilappointment lefs mortifying; as I could 
hardly hope to fucceed in folving enigmas which have already 
defeated fuperior fagacity (<z). 

However, fufficient excrcife for patience and mufical acute- 
nefs may be found nearer home ; for in the Britifti Mufeum, 
the Pepyfian Colleiiion, Magd. Coll. Camb., and in the Mullc 
School at Oxford, there are copies of mufic, in parts, of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and beginning of the fixteenth centuries, 
which have long fince been thought utterly unintelligible to 
the generality of muficians. 

In the Mufeum (^), there are fragments of three mufical 
ireatifci (r), in the fecond of thefe, which muft have been written 
about the latter end of the fourteenth century, minims appear ; 
and at the end there is an old French fong in two parts, of 
which, both the words and mufic are difficult to read. Few of 
the words indeed have been written, and thofe arc very much 
obliterated. All that I can difeover is, that they allude to one 
oFthe allegorical charaders in the Roman it la Roft, the prin.> 
cipal perfonages in which arc JalouJif, Bel Accueil, Faux Siem- 
blanty &c {J). But the ligatures and want of bars render the 

mufic 


(#) Indeed it wtf mt«n) to e»pcO »f- 
fiflance in thii particular from ihc author 
of EJJai la Afa/f»r ^mcltnaf it Mi- 
Jtru ! ; but tbouKli be hat iaferted a dry 
and petulant critique, by a friend, upon 
the narratiTc which the Count dc Cay- 
lua and the Abbe Ic Bcuf have given 
thit old French poct-rnuCcian, no fpcci- 
mcni either of hit Mclodiea or Counter- 
pntat are inferted in that voluminous work : 
which feem* fo particular^r intended to 
Mazon the talents of French compofert, 
that not a Tingle fpecimen of mufu: ia 
ports by thofe of any other country has 
admifCoOf except tlic celebrated ca- 


non of wihii Thmiifthy <roT Wiltianv 
Bird ; which, by being inferred among 
French canons, without the «utbor*s name, 
may perhaps pafsin the crowd' for the pru- 
du^oo of a narirc of France, 

{^) i». c. vi. 5. 

(r) T'raJiatHt MtfKci ). Liter 
Mtnathiram S. Edmntmsi, 

(</) Maicre Guillaume de Lorris, au- 
thor of the firil part of he Rtman la Eefty 
Aoariihed abous is6o; and Jean Clopinel, 
dit de Mcun, continoed ic forty years after 
the death of Guillaum**, during the reign 
of Philip le Bel, about the year t 500. Jt 
was more than fifty years a^ier thw period 

chat 
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fuulic AiH more diflicult to ikciphcr. 1 fliall fave the reader 
however all the trouble I am able, by inCerting, the notes, Rich 
as I conjedture them to be, in modern charadlcrs, and dividing 
the meafure by bars. 



tlmtouT Chaucer made an Englifti poem tioni|Cf the and fi\fccnth cen- 

of it. Of this mora], fatirical, and al- turics, in hit Majefey’s Library at the 
legnrical fable, which has been frequently Queen*s Palace, one of which ia in profe- 
printed in the original, there arc four edi* 
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There is fome faint attempt at Air in this Tune, and 
we admire a little Melody in thefe early produdions, as we do 
the firft dawnings of reafon in an infant. Of the Harmony, 
or Bafe, I can fay but little ; as when the MS. was unintel- 
ligible and conjetlure failed me, I fupplicd deficiencies by mo- 
dern rules of compofition. 

As our chief enquiry in this chapter is after the fir/1 Me- 
lodies that were fct to modern languages, and as we have 
endeavoured to gratify the reader’s curiolity concerning thofc 
of I'rovencc and the northern parts of France, we fhall now 
proceed to give fome account of the ftate of V'oeal Mufic in 
' Italy at this early period, during the formation of its language. 

VoL. II. r From 
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From the intimate connexion and clofe union of the arts, it 
is hardly poflible to trace the progrefs of mufic in ITALY with- 
out fpeaking of its language j which has long been univcrfally 
allowed to be more favourable to finging than any one that 
the numerous combinations of letters in all the alphabets of 
modern times has produced. And if the French, Provencal, 
and Sjwnifli dialects can be deduced from the Latin, how 
much more cafy is it to trace the Italian from that fourcc i 
which is itfelf frequently fo near pure and claffical Latin, 
that no other change or^ arrangement of words feems to have 
been made, than what contributed to its fweetnefs and facility 
of utterance * 

That the Italian tongue is derived from the vulgar language 
of the ancient Romans, feems the opinion of the beft critics ; 
but to difeover and point out by what degrees it was fmoothed 
and poliChed to the Rate in which Dante, Petrarca, and Boc- 
caccio found it in the fourteenth century, would require more 
time, and occupy more fpace in this chapter than the fubjedt 
feems neceflarily to require. However, as the Italian language 
has been truly called by Metaftafio Mujica Stejfa, and Is fo 
favourable to vocal purpofes as to be more mufical in itfelf, 
when merely Jpoken with purity, than any other in Europe, 
an enquiry into the caufes of its mellifluence and natural me- 
lody does not feem foreign to a hiflory of that art, which has 
been brought to fuch perfedion by the natives of Italy, that 
their refinements are adopted and rendered the criterion of grace 
and elegance in every other country where mufic is cultivated. 

Muratori (e) has given innumerable paflages from authors, 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, to prove, that after the 
Franks and Germans were fettled in Italy, articles were tifed 
in the Latin language, inllead of pronouns and changes of 

* Howel however obferves that he can sever do the fame with Italian, 
make a fcntence that Oiall be at once (r) Diflert, 32. 

S|>anin) tod Latin, but that be could 

ter* 
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termination, in order to fave the trouble of infleding the 
cafes in nouns ; but pretends not to fay what this vulgar lan- 
guage was, or whether the clergy preached to the common peo- 
ple, or merchants carried on their correfpondence, in Latin or 
Italian. 

The learned MafFei {/) allows the Provencal, French, 
SpaniOa, and Italian languages to be defeendants from the 
Latin, but denies that the ancient inhabitants of Italy adopted 
any words from the Goths or Huns who invaded them. The 
genius of the German, Francic, or Teutonic language, which 
was fpoken by the Lombards, was fo diametrically oppofite 
to that of the Italians, that it feems incredible there (hould 
have been any exchange or union of dialeds between them : 
the one being as remarkable for its numerous confonanls and 
harih terminations, as the other for its open vowels and mel- 
lifluous endings. As it is the opinion of this profound critic 
that the Romans had always a vu/^jr dialedl, lefs grammatical 
and elegant than that of the fenate and of books, he fuppofes 
the French. Spaniflv, and Italian languages to have been dif- 
ferent modifications of this ruftic, plebeian dialcft. But it is 
as diflicult to aflign a reafon for all thefe daughters of one 
common mother being fo diflimilar, as it is to account for the 
little rcfcmblance that is frequently found between other chil- 
dren of the fame parents. And why the French language 
(hould have fo many nazal endings ; the Spanifli fo many 
fibillating, and the Italian alone have none but vocal termi- 
nations can only have been occafioned by fome particular and 
radical tendency in the vulgar and plebeian language of each 
country, from very high antiquity. 

The Romans had two words for mod purpofes, the one 
elegant and ufed by writers and perfons of education, and 
the other vulgar and common. The word caput, for inflance, 
was an elevated expreflion for the head, and ttjla, ufed by 

(y*) illufi, tom. f. Hb. xi« 

R r 2 Au- 
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Aufonius, an ignoble exprellion for the fame thing. Os, the 
mouth, according to Plautus and Juvenal, was called bttcca 
by the common people ; whence the word bscca in Italian. 
Equus, a liorfe, according to Horace and Perfeus, was called 
caballus and caballinus by the plebeians, which the Italians 
have foftened into cavallo. The learned author has colleded 
a great number of proofs in confirmation of his opinion that 
the Romans had at all times two languages ; the one elegant, 
grammatical, and ufed by the patricians and the learned ; and 
the other mean, vulgar, inaccurate, and ufed only by the ple- 
beians. That this vulgar language was more the parent of 
the Provenfal, French, Spanilh, and Italian languages than 
pure Latin, appears by the examples he has furnifhed ; but 
the Italian was not only derived from the trivial and vulgar 
words in the Latin language, but from grammatical folecifms 
and popular inaccuracies of pronunciation. It Is not to be 
imagined that the common people of Rome at any period 
fpokc fuch correfl and elegant language as their beft authors 
have left us in their writings. Ever eager to convey their 
meaning, and to arrive at the true end of fiieech by thefhorteft 
road, they hate the trouble of polyfyllables, and have a na- 
tural propenfity to abbreviate them. Of this the Marquis 
MaflFei has likewife furnilhed innumerable examples in the 
Latin tongue of very high antiquity^ As Jis for fs vis ; ain 
for aifne ; fire nipfe for fimilis re ipj'a ; and cauneas for cave ne 
eas (g). But elifions of confonants were ftill more frequent : 
as per hoc was foftened into perl, fic into //; and by the 
omifiion of the m final in the accufative cafe fingular of noun', 
as amore for amorem, fama for famam, &c. innumerable words 
in the Latin language infenfibly became Italian ; and as it was 
impofiTible for the common people, ignorant of grammar, to 
know all the neccflury inflexions of nouns, it was natural for 
them to take greater liberties with the accufative and ablative 

f^) C/i*. ViVt/i, lib. iu. 

cafes 
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cafes than any other, and it is from thefe two cafes that the 
genius of the Italian language is chiefly derived. 

The learned marquis goes through all the cafes of nouns 
and tenfes of verbs ; Ihews the formation of adverbs, and the 
mutation of letters, in order to remove harflinefs and facilitate 
utterance, And it appears that the Roman foldiers and com- 
mon people totally lofl the terminations um, ur, and us, 
which rendered the article neceflary to diflinguilh cafes, num- 
bersj and perfons, ns well as auxiliary verbs to facilitate the 
conjugations of other verbs. It was the opinion of Muratori, 
that thefe changes and corruptions were occaftoned by the Bar- 
barians who invaded Italy ; but both Maffei and Severino 
have proved that the Romans had introduced them long before 
the Goths, Franks, or Vandals had invaded them. 

This language continued long to partake of its barbarous 
origin, remaining rude, unformed, and without rules, as long 
as the ufc of Latin was preferved in courts of jufticc, public 
adls, and polite converfation ; and it was not till the twelfth 
century that the Mufes honoured the vulgar language of Italy 
fo far as to admit it into their concerts. 

The fuperiority of the Tufean dialeft over all the others 
of Italy^is aferibed by Gravina (>^) to the ancient democratic 
form of government at Florence, which, before the Medici 
family had ufurped the fovereignty, furniflied the citizens with 
frequent opportunities of fpeaking in public, and encourage- 
ment for poliftting their language “ in order to bring the people 
“ over to their opinions, by the fweetnefs of their clo- 
“ quence (/).” 

(i) TifUm JPrff'tfw Ptti. 

(/I Oi ihc great number of proTinclal 
dialcrts in Itnly an ide* may be lormcJ 
from Quadrio’t account of them* vol. i. 
p. 207, where it appears that bo<At h;tvc 
been written and iranllations made, many 
of which have been printed, in R r^ 4 i~ 
mo/tAy BeUgmf.y CoLbrfjfy FiarauiMa. 


iU FrinUaay GmsViJiy 

Mtlanr/fy MrJaKt/ey A iatij- 

na't^Ty kttnaafhay SstHifty Si- 

esU^nity ami Peaeritna. in all ihci'e, and 
more, the rev, Mr. Crofrs, in his va. 
lu.»Uc C( ilocfii/n ot uiKommon btxiks, ii 
in puficlijou o! ptiuted fpecicica*. 

That 
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That every language of a learned and commercial people i< 
greatly changed in the courfe of a few centuries, is well known. 
Horace complains of the want of permanence in that of the 
Romans ; Quintilian tells us that in his time fcarce any of 
the ancient language was left ; and in the time of Juftinian 
new inflexions and modes of fpeech, negledt of fyntax, ab- 
breviations, and vulgar barbarifms, were leading to a new lan- 
guage. But like tbe provincial dialedis of mod countries, this 
language was many ages merely colloquial, and never admitted 
into books. 

It was the fafliion for the learned to write their familiar 
letters in Latin, even to women, fo late as the time of Pe- 
trarca, when it was flill cuftomary to preach in that language ; 
but preaching was then lefs frequent than at prefent. Even 
fo late as the year 1 500 the bithops and dignified clergy, after 
preaching in Latin to a fele£l congregation of well educated 
perfons, had their fermons repeated the next day to the com - 
mon people by the friars in the vulgar tongue. The fermons 
of thefe early periods by St. Francis, St. Anthony of Padua, 
Bernardino da ^iena, and many others that have been pre- 
ferred, are all in Latin. But it is a curious circumflance that 
after this period many fermons are found in half Latin and 
half Italian ; for the preachers, accommodating themfelves by 
degrees to the vulgar, avoided the trouble of a regular tranf- 
lation, by interlining the Latin with fragments of Italian (m). 
But this is dill lefs extraordinary than the barbarifm of our 
Engllfli fermons, which not many years ago were almoft half 
Latin. An Italian congregation, from the aflSnity of the two 
languages was likely to imderfland a conflderable part of 
what was uttered in Latin, which was not the cafe with 
the EnglUh. The fermons of the famous Jeremy Taylor, in the 
time of Charles the tirft, are crowded with Greei in every 
page. 

(m) iTItaliaf Ma/t Savtrh Setfiofl-i, Coin. H» p* ip 

When 
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^T»en Dante wrote his Vita Nuova, In the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, he faid that the Italian language had 
not fubfifted more than one hundred and fifty years ; and 
that it was at firfi ufed by ibme poet for the fake of his 
mifirefs, by whom the verfes addrcfled to her in Latin began 
to be underftood with great difficulty (n). 

And Muratori (e) furnilhes a fpecimen of Italian Rhyme® 
from the Mofaic in the Cathedral of Ferrara, fo early as j 135. 

11 mile cento trempta cinque nato 
Fo quejlo tempto a Zor%i confecratOy 
Fo Nicolao Scolptore, 

E Glielmo fo PAutore. 


Corticelli in his FJoquenza Fofeana aflerts that “ in Italy Lyric 
Verfes preceded all other poetry ; and fo general is the love 
for this fpecics of verfification, that there is no nation, how- 
ever barbarous, without it." And this author imagined that 
Lyric Poetry had its rife in Tufeany about the year 1 184 ip), 
upon the following occafion : the emperor Frederic Barbarolfa 
being hunting in Mugello, a delightful country of Tufeany, 
and a flag paffing precipitately by him, Ubaldino Ubaldini, 
a valiant Florentine knight, feized him by the horns and held 
him while the emperor flew him ; for which bold and dex- 
terous fervice the emperor gave him the flag’s head, with a 
permiffion to aflume it in his family arms. Ubaldino compofed 
an infeription to commemorate this event, which is dill to be 
feen engraved on marble at Florence, and though written like 
profe, it confifls of fliort verfes, in rhyme, with a mixture 
of Latin words ; and is fuppofed to have been the firft attempt 


— II prim* efr cfimmiMei* 0 dir* amt 
voigarff fi m p4r*<ct/>i voUt fa-* 
iattadtrt U Jut a alia fuah 

f*m iuttudert i vrrjf 

£>eUeOpcrcdl Damci toI. v. p«57» Ediz® 


di Vcn. T 71 I. 

(4) Di(T;rt. 3 a. 

{p) Crefccfriben) fixn it at the (ime 
period. Prff. aUu St*r, dtlU Polg. I 
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at Lytic Poetry in Tufcany, but he believes that the firft 
fongs in modern languages were written in Sicily : whence 
the art paifed into Provence among the Troubadours, of 
whom the Italians learned it about the thirteenth cen- 
tury (?). 

Few other veftiges of poetry are to be found before the year 
1 200. Rhymes written upon the fubjeft of Love by the em- 
peror Frederic the Second, who was born in i > 94, arc among 
the moft ancient that have been preferved (r). 

Though the French began to write in their own dialed! 
much fooner than the Italians, yet their language was brought 
to no pcrfedlion before the laft century ; but the writings of 
the Italians, of the fourteenth century, are ftill regarded as 
models of perfcdlion, with refpei! to didlion, and conilrudion. 

According to Crefeimbeni, the Italian written language was 
not wholly formed till the thirteenth century, though it was 
colloquially ufed much earlier. Many veifes and memorials 
ftill remain of the Italian tongue during this period. But 
the Sicilians, fays the fame writer, were the firft who com- 
mitted to paper verfes in Italian, whofe fuccefs excited other 
poets in Italy, efpecially the Tufeans, to imitate thenit and 
Petrarca was in doubt whether the Sicilians imitated the Pro- 
vencals, or the Provencals the Sicilians in their poetical com- 
pofitions. But as both thefe countries were long under the 
fame fovereigns, the inhabitants would naturally cultivate and 
encourage the fame arts and language (j). If the Sicilians 
were the firft poets in a vulgar tongue, they were at leaf! very 
negligent in preferving fulficient examples of their ancient 


(^) Crefeembeni iaferted thii early 
efTiy of Italian Vcrfification in the firll 
folutne of hi$ Co-nmmt, IkUtm aiV IJl* 
ddla f^or/, lib. i. p. la. 

(rj lb. tom. (IJ. lib. 1. 

{s) The Counts of Barcelona were 
SoTcreignt of Frovtn^e irum noa to 


1 24;, from which time it wai pofTefl'cJ 
by the Kings ol >icily, till 148c. I bis 
accounts fur the SpaniHi uurds which fre* 
qucntly occur in the Frovcm<;al language, 
as wellai for the great number of woras uf 
that di^lcif to M found la the Itiuian 
tongue. 

poetry 
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poetry to afcertain its title to priority. Indeed Muretori (r) 
fays that the mod ancient Sonnets in the Italian language were 
written by the Sicilians ; but he neither gives fpecimens. nor 
names the authors of them. 

Crefcimbeni (u) however confeHes, as Bembo, Redi, and 
many Italian writers of eminence had done before, that the 
Proven 9 als were regarded by his countrymen as the fathers 
of their poetry {x)i and that Dante, Cino da Filloia, Guido 
Cavalcante, Pctrarca, and Bocaccio, allowed them to have 
formed their own language, and produced an infinite number 
of poems, long before the Italians could boaft of either. In- 
deed by a comparifon of the moll ancient Italian poems now 
fubfifting with thofe of Provence, it appears that they imi- 
tated the forms and flruSure of the poetical compofitions of 
the ancient Troubadours, who furnifhed them likewife with 
their poetical terms of art which are the fame in both lan- 
guages (,v). 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries all the nations of 
Europe began to cultivate their language and poetry ; but 
the fruits of none have retained their tafte and fweetnefs, ex- 
cept the Italian. Latin, at this time, was but rarely ufed for 
common purpofes, and in the two following centuries it was 
almofi wholly confined within monaftic walls (s). 

With refpeft to the mufic of the middle ages in Italy, Mu- 
ratori (a) aflerts, with feeming truth, that it did not wholly 
perifh : and mentions from the Hiftory of Malafpina (6) a 
chorus of women finging through the Breets accompanied 


(l) DiJJiri, 40* dtlU Perf^ 
tom. I. p. 7* 

(u) aUt Pile Je* P^e-'i Proven- 

zali^ p. 2. 

(jr) Cfute eii p^drt della fua PceJU, 

(y) The ProTcr^al poets bod no ver/t 
/siWfr, or blank verfe, like the Italians ; 
all their poetry u-at ia rbyme, fo that it 
Teems as it the Italians in their blank verTe 
bail imimcil the Latins, and in rhyming 

Voi.. II. 


the ProTcn^ls. 

(z) As (he Latin lang'.tage was in uV, 
and generally underlluod longer in Italy, 
its native counny, than elicwhcrc j it 
Teems to account naturally tur ilw culti* 
vatiuD oT the vulgar teagte there, at a 
Urcr i^enod than m Tome oilier pans 
Europe. 

(s>) DiiTcit. 24* 

Lib* iv« 

S t with 
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with Cymbals, Drums, Flutes, Viols, and other mudcal in- 
ftruments, in the year 1 268, when Prince Conrad was march- 
ing againA Charles the FirA, King of Sicily. He Hkewife 
gives an account (^) of the continuation of the Pagan cuAom 
of hiring women, prafica, to fing and weep over the dead 
at their funerals, till the fourteenth century (c) ; at which time, 
and afterwards, it was cuAomary among the Lombards to have 
an epithalamium fung at the weddings of all perfons who 
could afford it. 

Innumerable bands of tumblers, buffoons, rope-dancers, 
mulicians, players on inAruments, and aflors were then re- 
tained in the courts of princes, who, by their gambols, farces, 
fports, and fongs, diverted the company {d). Thefe were 
called in Tiifcany Giullari and Giocolari, and, by thofe who 
mentioned them in Latin, Joculares and yoculatores. Thefe 
fabricators of araufement never departed without being well 
rewarded. But what appears the moA extraordinary and dif- 
ferent from our prefent cuAoms is, that the coAIy and gor- 
geous robes which It was ufual for princes to receive from 
other great perfonages who vifitcd their courts at feaAs, or 
upon their marriage, as marks of their friendAiip and refpeft, 
were beAowed on thefe people. Benvenuto Aliprando, an 
old ruAic poet in his Chronicle (r) deferibes a marriage at the 
grtat court of Mantua, in the year J 340, while under the 
dominion of the Gonzaga family. “ At that time,” fays he, 
“ the different princes and nobles of Italy, whofe names he 
“ mentions, prefented the Gonzaghi with a variety of rich 
“ and precious veAments, which were called robe, robes, 
“ and which were afterwards given to muficians and buffoons,” 
as the old poet informs us in the following lines : 


(^) Differr. jj. 

(f) See the word eom/MtetrU in Fhi 
Cange : *• In their dirges they ufed to 
** enumerate the virtues and celebrate the 
^ hobilityt riches, beauty, and fortuDC ot 
** the dcccafcd ; hence camfufatri com- 
** counters, CDumcratois of tlte 


qualities and pcrfcifHons of the perfon 
“ wbofc fimeral they attended.” The 
pnWfHce is 0 ill continued in Ireland, and, 
according to Le Brun, among the Turks, 
(s/) Diilcrr. *9. 

(r) Lib. its cap. 53, 

Tuttc 
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7 utte U robe fopra nominate 
Furon in tutto trent' otto e trecento, 

A buffoni e fonatori donate (f). 

The family of Gonzaga in return reciprocally exercifed 
munificence towards the nobles who vifited them, as the fame 
old poet informs us in the following rude verfes : 

Otto giorno la corte Ji durare 
Torni eri, giojiri, bagordi facia. 

Bailor, cantor", e fonar f ocean fare. 

Suattro cento fonator Ji dicia 
Con buffoni alia corte f trovoe. 

Roba e danar donor lor Ji facia. 

Ciafcun molto contento Ji chiamoe, Cs’c (jg). 

With what magnificence the princes of the houfe of Vlf- 
’conti fupported their court at Milan during the fame century, 
is frequently deferibed by Corio the hillorian {ti ) ; but he par- 
ticularly excites our wonder by his account of the folemn pomp 
with which the nuptials of Lionel dulte of Clarence, fon of 
Edward the third king of England, was celebrated in 1368, 
with Violante the daughter of Galeazzo Vifeonti, duke of Mi- 
lan. This event is circumilantially related by feveral other 
ancient hifiorians of Italy ; and Aliprando of Mantua tells us 
that Lionel gave five hundred fuperb drefies to the minfirels, 
muficians, and buffoons who were then affcmbled at Milan ; ' 
that Galeazzo prefented them wjth many more, and Bernabo, 
his brother, rewarded them munificently with money on the 
occafion. 


(/) And all ihde coftly robes of flatc 
In all three hundred (hiny*cight, 

To hdlors and buffoons were gireo* 

(ff) Eight days thefe fportt were held, 
unerc v'aliant knights 
In tilts and touraamenti their prowefE fhow, 
And minOrds, full four hundred, crown 
the rites, 

While dance and foac leach c?Vy heart to 
glow. 


To ihcfe and each buffoon who here was 
found 

Or gold was gi»*o, or robes of coftly foit ; 
And all, fo well their fpritcly arts were 
crown*d, 

Depart content!^ from the fplcndid court. 

{h) Bernardo Corio, the author of a 
Hiflory of Milan, was bctfa in that city, 
1460. 

s 2 The 
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The fplendid robes and gorgeous attire of Bards and Min- 
Rrels at all times are upon record. 1 he flowing veft of Or- 
pheus in the triple capacity of Prieft, Legiflator, and Mu- 
fician, is fpeciiied by Virgil (/'I ; Arion is related by Herodo- 
tus (^) to have leaped into the fca in the rich veflments he 
ufually wore in public ; Suidas fpeaks of. the fafl'ron robe and 
Milelian flippers worn by Antigenides (/) ; and the performers 
in the 'I'ragic Chorus, which ufed to be furniflted at the ex- 
pence of fome wealthy citizen of Athens, wore alfo a fplendid 
and coflly uniform. 

In France the “Jonglturs, and in Provence the troubadours, 
or Minftrcls, during the middle ages, had frequent prefents of 
coflly robes from their patrons. In the Fabliau, Conte, or Tale 
of the red Rofe, a female complains to a vavaffor, or yeoman, 
of his having taken from her a robe, to give to the Minftrels. 
Bien doit ejire vavajjjor vis, 

^'il vuet devensr menejirier } 

Miez voudroi quefujjie% rez, (rafd) 

Sans aigue (eau) la tejle G? le coul, 

Slue ia ny reman/iji clievoul, 

S'apartient a ces Jongleours 
Et i ces autres Chanteours, 

^’ils ayent de ces Chevaliers 
Les robes, car cejl lor Mejliers (m). 

Fabliau de la Rofe vermeille. 

The cuftom of prefenting Muficians with fuperb and cx- 
penfive dreflTes during the fourteenth century, in the manner 
already related, feems to have travelled into England, and to 
have continued here till after the eflablifliment of the king’s band 
of four and-twenty performers : part of their prefent ialary be- 

(i) lib. ti. 645, And, with the hair, cut off the Ikio, 

\i) CH9* Than herd with fuch a worthlcf* crew# 

(/) In AntigfK'uU Let fplendid knights with ufual pride 

(ffi) I would not ott'n the wretch for kio On Fidlcrs Uvifli fuch reward*, 

‘Who wou’d the Minlircl trade purfue, But *ti* to meaner fooU denied 

He'd better drj titarc head and chin, To flnp tbetufelves for vagrant Bard*. 

ing 
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ing dill paid at the wardrobe office as an equivalent for the 
annual drefs with which they ufcd to be furnifhed at his Ma- 
jefty's expence. To this we may add, that the Waits, or Mu- 
dcians who attend on the Mayor and Aldermen, in mod of our 
incorporate cities and towns, are furnifhed with fp'endid cloaks. 

The mod ancient profe writings that have been preferved 
in the Italian language, except books of accounts, arc the 
Letters of Fra Guittone d’Are/zo, who flourifhed about 1250, 
and who was likewife a Poet, and celebrated both by Dante 
and Pctrarca (»). But Dante himfcif has long been regarded 
by the Italians as the great founder of their language and 
verlification ; and indeed he feems to have been as much the 
father of Epic Poetry in the Italian language, as Shakfpeare 
is of the EngliOi Drama, for by preceding every other Poet 
of eminence in his country, his licences cither of language or 
imagery became laws ; and there is a certain boldnefs in his 
fentiments as well as diftion, which very much refembles that 
of our Dramatic Bard. His penetration into the fecret recedes 
of the human heart, his happinefs in fupplying the defeds 
of hidorical narration, his purfuit of the human paffions and 
affections through all their fecret windings and doublings, and 
his invention of infernal tortures adequate to every fpccies of 
crime, as well as the chief port of the poetical language in 
which he has deferibed them, help to fortify the parallel ; 
and if to fuch excellencies as arc in common with both thefe 
writers we add the fimplicity of his expreffion, and that he 
is fublime in imagery and ideas more than in words, that he 
is utterly free from the concetti oi which many of his coun- 
trymen have been accufed, and that he has neither borrowed 
from Homer like Virgil, nor from Virgil as Tadb has done, 
though he modeftly calls him his mafter (a) ; that neither chi- 

(■) V"iJe p. loj. f.yU txprtjjun: 

(,) Tu/i U met mtrSrt •/, fti ftlt loini, et' it ttiji 

Int. Cint. I. S5. Lt siLLO iTict dt m’a Jatuaft. 

But it Ibcnii only to have been io poluc of 

is 
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valry, romaace, nor Gothic manners have furnilhed him with 
the incidents or machinery of his poem, as was afterwards the 
cafe with Pulci, Boiado, Ariodo, and TaiTo, he will appear 
judly entitled to the praife and admiration which have long 
been beftowed upon him by his countrymen. 

This great poet, like our own Milton, had the misfortune 
to live at a period when his countrymen, divided into im- 
placable fadlions, were mutually meditating the dedru^Hoa 
of each other, under the names of Guelfs and Ghibellines. 
The Guelfs were partizans of the Papal power, and the Ghi- 
bellines of the Imperial ; and Dante by joining the latter, 
who were unfortunate, was driven from Florence, the place 
of his nativity, and obliged to end his days in exile and mi- 
fery. He tells us himfelf that he began his Commedia at the 
age of thirty- dve, before his misfortunes, and dnilhed it in 
banifliment {p ). . 

Franco 

(p) Why a Poem on fuch gt^Ye fub- he difidei eloc^uence into three Hylee or 
jccta as H(U, Pnr^atory^ ana chifTes, the the and thc/t4s«* 

thoutd be called Commtdia^ has ncter yet ti-x t x or the Traj^'e, CV/w/V, and 
been fjiisfac^orlly accounted for by the Whence xvc may difeorer his reafon for 
critics. If Dautc bad not given it that calling his Poem a Comedy. However, 
title himfeic in the body of the work, tn dedicating the third Canticle or Book to 
vrhere, /nX la;, he fweari by the Can Grande della SL*ala, he fays: lochiam 0 
notes of hit Comedy POp^a m-a Comnredia, ptrJA feritta :n 

!■■■ » e pfT le mote unUe mrado, e per mfmte it ,'^rhr w/- 

Di qmejia comei*i a Utter tl j^tire^ im emi comumUate i Ur J\nji anche U 
and if Boccaccio in hil lUc had not con- donniceiueUt ** I c^ll rr^ work a Cenifd)\ 
tinned ir, we might have fup|x)reit fuch ** on account of its being wmcen in a 
an .ippclbtion toluve been a t^madic con- * ‘ iiinple and humble dylc, and in the 
exit of foine later editor ; but we arc furc “ vulgartonguc, in which even unlettered 
that the W4»rd Cemmed-a in the tunc of^ ** women exprefs tlieir thoughts.** Very 
Dante did not imply the fame kind of* few* of the learned in Dante** lime con- 
compofition as at prefent ; lor there ucre defeended to ufe any other language than 
no plays> called 'Traptd'u'* ;ind l.atin ; and it was his Btil idea lu write 

wiitten or eshlbifcd m Italy for a long his Poem in that language- 
time after the death of Dante. It would As Ihtnce io humilKy calls hii own Poem 
indeed fill many pages it 1 were to quote a Cemedt^ fo fur a difierent rearon, he 
the different rcaums that have bcvn af- make* Virgil flylc hU Encid a ; 

figued by the learned in Italy for this ;ip- Kmripih ehle neme^ t co^'i 

pcl.jtion i but if we may believe the vc- L‘aUa mia tsaoepia ia aUan /aem. 

ncfable author himfelf, it w«» in pure Im- Inf. zo. is*, 

milit)' that he entitled hU p« cm t Chaucer, in Ids dcHnificn of Traged\\ 

for in his Larin ElPay no the lr.iii.in Lnn- ufes the word in a vague fcnfb> inetTly 
guage, tU Kkigari lib. ii. cap, ,f. to imply a melancholy liury : 
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Franco Sacchetti (y\ one of the moft ancient writers of 
Italy, tells us (r) that the firft part of Dante’s work, which 
was written before his exile, was not only read by his country- 
men during his life-time, but known by heart, and fung 
through the (Ireets by the common people. And in one of 
this author's novels it is faid, that a certain ballad- finger called 
Manefcalco, and a country fellow, fo provoked Dante as he 
was paffing by, with their vulgar and corrupt manner of pro- 
nouncing the words, that he could not refrain from feverely 
chaftifing them for their ignorance. We may eafily imagine 
that the mufic of fuch fingers was no* more refined than their 
pronunciation, and that the melody to which they fung the 
terze rime of Dante was equally fimplc and. rudic with that 
to which the Gondolieri of Venice ftill fing the ottave rime or 
flanzas of Taffo, and which is little more t!ian a fpecies of 
canto fermo. However, it is difcoverablc in many parts of 
Dante's writings, that he was not infenfible to the power of fuch 
mufic and mufical talents as his age afforded. 

Scochetto was the cotemporary and friend of Dante, and 
not only a Poet but an able Mufician, as is concluded from 
the title of an ancient MS. of a Ballatella, which informs us 
that the vtordt were by Dante, and the tune by Scochetti : Pa~ 


TragtJit ii to fayn a certain ftorie 
As bookit tnakin ui niemoric. 

Of him that flood in gret profperitec. 
And U yfallen out ofnigh degree 
In to miferic, and endeth wretchedly. 
And they been verfified coromunly 
OtTiafcct, which men clipen examitran: 
In profe ckc bin emiited many on. 

And ckc in metre, in many a fondry wife. 

T. i?9 9. 

Thus t ballad in Dr. Percy’s C olleamn 
(RclinttCs of Anc. fcng. Poetry; is called 
Thf Lxtfy ^#^//ysTRAGtDY. Chaucer’s 
monk calls each ofhis little tales Tre^tditt : 
— Trm^eJi t firft 1 wol tclic 
Of which 1 have a hundred in my celte. 

The monk, to give • fpccimcn of his 
ktriuDg, tsoc cQotau vriib teilingtbc com* 


pany in pl:^tn En^Ufti, that tragedies are 
composed of relics of /ix adds the 
tecbnic^il Oreek terni, Exarnttrem now 
the iambic verfe of tragedy was called Tri- 
mrtrffH i Hexam«ttr being always confined 
to Her§ic, Tcrfc. It feems there- 

fore, as Chaucer makes no mention 

in deferibir^ fuch TragrJiu at 
the monk is aI»out in relate, which are 
merely forrowlui talcs, tliat by Exxmftrfn^ 
he meant the Hrrtit verfe uCm in Epic or 
narrative Poetr)', when grave and tragic 
ftoriet were told in the learned languages. 

(«) This author was born 1310, and 
di^ 1390* 

{r) *V#vr/is 114. Ksf 115 dtlla prinx 
part<. 


role 
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role di Dante, e Suono di Scochetti (/). And it is laid by the 
commentators of Dante that his friend Cafella, whom he 
meets in purgatory, was an excellent Mufician. 

Dante was born in 126/, and died 1321. In the Vatican 
Library (/) a Ballatella, or Madrigal, of Lemmo da Piftoja, 
who flourilhed about the year 1 300, is preferved ; upon which 
there is the following memorandum : Lemmo da Pijloja ; e Ca~ 
Jella diede il Suono. Implying that the words by Lemmo, were 
fet to Mufic by Cafella i which agrees very well with the time 
when Dante feigns to have met him in Purgatory. The Poet 
tells us that he began to write his Inferno in 1300, when he 
was thirty five years of age (ir). 

There is fome^^ing in the defeription of this imaginary ren- 
contre fo fimplc and afFedionate, that I cannot help wilhing to 
convey an idea of it to my Engliflt reader. Dante, after vifiting 
the infernal regions with Virgil, is conduded by the fame poet 
into purgatory ; where, foon after his arrival, he faw a veffel 
approach the (horc laden with departed fouls, under the con- 
dud of an angel, who brought them thither to be cleanfed 
from their fins, and rendered fit for Paradife : as foon as they 
were difembarked, fays the poet, “ they began like beings 
“ landed on a foreign fliore, to look around them : 


On me wlicn firfl thefe fpirits 6x their eyes> 
They all regard me with a wild furprife, 
Almoft forgetting that their fins require 
Hie purging remedy of penal 6re : 

When one of thefe advanc’d with eager pace* 
And open arms, as me he would embrace! 
At fight of which I found myfcif impeU’d 
To imitate each gcHure I beheld. 

But vain, alas! was cv’ry effort made, 

My difappointed arms embrace a ihade : 
Thrice did vacuity my grafp elude, 

Yet ftill the friendly phantom I purfued. 


Cost al vifi mlo ^qffifar quelU 
jinime fortunate tuite quante, 
^uaf obbiiandaeTirea farjt belle, 
V vidl una di hr trarrejx avantef 
Per abbraeeiar mi y eon it grande 
affettOy 

CIh m:ffe me afar h Jimigliante. 
0 ombre vancyfuor cbe nelC afpetto! 
Tre volte dietro a lei It mani av- 
vln/ty 

E tfittte mi ternai un effe al 
petto. 


(r) Crtfctmheoiy Jf» del'a Folg, Poef, 
p. 409. 


(t) N* 3J14, p. 149, 

Nel Mt7,%9 del Cammiu di nojlra vita, 

Di 
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My wild aAoniflimciu with fmlling grace 
The fpcflrt faw, and cliid roy fruitlefs chafe. 


The voice and form now known, my fear 
fufpend, 

0 flay, cried I, one moment with thy friend ! 
No fuit of thine is vain, the vifion faid, 

1 lov’d thee living, and 1 love thee, dead. 

But whence this hafte ?— not long allow’d to 
flay. 

Back to the world thy Dante takes his way— 


Yet let this fleeting hour one boon obtain, 

If no new laws thy tuneful pow’rs rcflrain, *» 
Some fong predominant o’er grief and woe 
As once thou fung’ft above, now flng below ; 


So (liall my foul, releas’d from dire difmay, 
O’ercome the horrors of this dreadful way. 


Cafclla kindly deign’d his voice to raife. 

And fung how Live the human hifim fwetyt. 
In ftrains fo cxcjuifitely fweet and clear. 

The found ftill vibrates on my ravilh’d ear j 
The (hadowy troops, cJtatic, liftening round. 
Forgot the paft and future in the found. 


Di maraz eredo^ mi dipin/i : 

Perebi temhra forrife, e ft ri- 
Irajje, 

Ed is, feguende lei, litre mi pinji. 

Sun emenle dijfe, ePi pifaSe : 
allhr eombln ehi era ; e pregai, 
Cbe parlarati un p9eo s’ar- 
rejlaffe. 

Rijpafemt : nil, cem’i t'amai 
Nel mcrtal eerps, esti t’amo fei- 
clla : 

Peri m’arrejh : mu tu perchi 
v<ai ? 

Cafelta mil, per ternare altra vilta 
La dove P fiHyfi io jurjh vi- 
aggii : 

jy,fp 

' Srnueva Irggentn ti tsglie 
Afemiria, c ufi alt amirofi 
canta, 

Che mi filea quetar tuite mie 
vtglie, 

Di iii ti piaceia einfilare alquantt 
L’anima mia, cbe cen la Jua per* 
fata 

P^enendo qul e ajfannata tanti. 

Amor, che nella mente mi ra- 
giona (0. 

Csmincio <gll allor j? diLtmtnttp 
Cbt la doktxxQ anctr dtntro mi 
/usna, 

Lo mto marjlro, (d iV, < quelle 
gertte, 

Ch'cran can /wi, parnan i/ ccw- 
tenti^ 

ConCa nejfun taccaffe aUra la 
menfCu 


(/) This is the firft line of one of Canzone II. 

Daniels own odes, as he lelU us himfeU ; 

VoL. II. ‘ 


Milton 
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Milton has addrenTed a Sonnet to Henry Laws, on his Airs, 
in which he alludes to Dante’s affedion for Cafella : 

Harry, whofe tuneful and wcll-meafur’d Song 
Firft taught our Englifli Mufic how to fpan 
Words with juft note and accent, not to fcan 
With Midas’ ears, committing ftiort and long j 
Thy worth and (kill exempts thee from the throng. 

With praife enough for envy to look wan : 

To after age thou flialt be writ the man. 

That with fmooth air could’ft humour beft our tongue. 
Thou honour’d verfe, and verfe muft lend her wing 
To honour thee, the prieft of Pheebus quire, 

'I hat tune’ft.their happieft lines in hymn or flory. 

Dante fliall give Fame leave to fet thee higher 
Than his Cafella, whom he woo’d to fing 
Met in the milder fhades of purgatory. 

This Sonnet, one of the beft of twenty-three which were 
written by our great poet Milton, fliews how difBcult and 
unnatural the conftrudion of this fpecics of poem is in the 
Englilh language; whereas from the great number of fimilar 
terminations in the Italian tongue, and the fuccefs of Pe- 
trarca, it has long been the favourite meafure of Italy for 
fliort compofitions. However, Muratort (*) thinks it ex- 
tremely diflScult to his countrymen to make a good Sonnet ; 
and compares this kind of Poem to the bed of Procruftes, 
where the legs of thofe that were too ftiort were ftrctched, 
and thofe too long were cut to the fize of the bed. Antonio 
^ Tempo, a Civilian at Padua, in his Treatife on Poetry 1332, 
diftinguiflies lixteen different kinds of Sonnet. 

Dante however regarded the Canzone as the mod perfedl 
fpecies of lyric compofition {y). For this Poem he eftablifliea 
laws which are lefs rigid than thofe of the Sonnet. Indeed 
he defines poetry in general, “ rhetorical fiftion, fet to mufic." 

{x) D(Ua Frrfctta Poejtat (jt) Della cap. 

Among 
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Among the definitions of this writer I find the word Can- 
tilena ufed as a diminutive of Canzone. When the Song is 
written on a grave or tragic fubjeft, iays he, it is called Can- 
zone, and when comic, by diminution, Cantilena. This word 
is now appropriated as a mufical term to diftinguifli the treble 
part, or principal melody of any compofition, from the bafe and 
other inferior parts. Canto too, which was applied very early 
in the Italian poetry to different portions of a poem, was taken 
from Cantus, Lat. and Canto, Ital. the upper part or melody 
in a compofition of many parts. 

What was afterwards called Madrigale, Dante terms l>Ia- 
driaJe ; the etymology of which word has been much dif- 
puted ; but it feems as if its ^rft application was to religious 
poems, addreffed to the Virgin, alia Madre : whence Ma- 
driale and Madrigale ; but being afterwards applied to fliort 
poems upon love and gallantry, by the Italians and French, 
the original import has been forgotten. Indeed it docs not 
feem probable that the word Madrigal fhould originally have 
implied a Morning-Song, as fome have imagined, the Italians 
having been long in pofTefTion of the term Matinata, a 
lover’s matins under the window of his miftrefs, as they have 
of Serenata, for an Evening-Song. 

The moft ancient melodies that I was able to find in Italy 
which had been originally fet to Italian words, wxrc in a col- 
IcdUon of Laudi Spirit nali, or facred fongs, preferved in a 
large M 3 , of the Magliabecchi Library, at Florence. 

It was the opinion of Father Mcneftrier (a) that Hymns, 
Canticles, and Myfteries in the vulgar tongues of Europe 
had their origin from the pilgrims who went to 'the Holy 
Land, St. Francis d'Afllfe, horu 1182, is mentioned by Cref* 
cimbeni and other Italian writers among the firft pious j>er- 
fons of that country who excrcifed their genius in compofing 
Hvmns and Spiritual Songs called Laudi, in the form of Can- 
zonets. Le Laudi, v;hich were likcwife called LaUle, Lodi, 

Jtf*- /i-» Drama tn 

T t z Cantki, 
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Cantici, or Canticles, are compofitions in praife of God, the 
Virgin Mary, or the Saints and Martyrs, They refemble 
Hymns as to the l'ubje£I, but not the charafler and verfifi- 
cation : Hymns having been originally conftruded on Greek 
and Roman models ; but the Laudi, or Spiritual Songs, are 
entirely of Italian invention. 

A fociety for the performance of thefe religious poems was 
inftituted at Florence fo early as the year 1310, the members 
of which were ca'led Landefi, and LaudijU, In the fifteenth 
century this fpecies of facred poetry was very much cftccmcd 
and pradiled, as is manifell by the various colleclions that 
were made of them, one of which was printed 1485. In the 
next century feveral volumes of them were publiflted, among 
which trere are many poetical compofitions on facred fubjeils 
by Politian, Bcmbo, Lodovico Martelli, and other eminent 
poets (<j). In the laft century though their favour w'as fome- 
what diminiflicd, yet bclides a large volume compofed by Se- 
rafino Razzi, and publifhed by the author, 1608, there were 
many collcdions of thefe Spiritual Songs printed. 

Crefeimbeni tells us that the company of Laudijii of St. 
renediSt at Florence went to Rome during the time of the 
grand jubilee in the year 1700, and fung through the fircets 
in proceflion feve'ral Lauds that were written by the celebrated 
Filicaia. In moft of the ancient colledions the Melodics were 
prefixed to each of thefe Songs. They were at firll little more 
than Chants, and without Bafe. However, according to the 
commentary on Boccaccio by Sanfovino, publifhed at Venice 
1546, they were afterwards fung in many different parts. 
“ There are in Florence," fays he, “ feveral fchools of ar- 
“ tizans and mechanics, among which are thofe of Orfanmi- 
“ chcle, and Santa Maria Novella. Every Saturday after nine 
“ o’clock thefe aflemble in the church, and there fing five or 
“ fix Lauds, in four parts, the words of which arc by Lo- 
“ renzo de’ Medici, Pulci, and Giambellari ; and at every Laud 

(a) Storia iTOgMi PeeJ'. voh u* p. ^66* 

“ they 
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“ they change the fingers, and to the found of the organ dif- 
“ cover a Madonna, which finUhes the feflival. And tliefc 
“ fingers, who are called LaudejU have a precentor whom they 
“ denominate their captain or leader.” 

This company flill fubfifls, and during my Hay at Flo- 
rence in 1770, 1 frequently heard them fing their Hymns 
through the ftreets in three parts, and likewife in their church, 
accompanied by an organ (b'). 

Of the antiquity of this inflitution, as the MS. volume of 
I.autii Spirituate which I found in the Magliabccchi Library 
at Florence is an indifputable proof, 1 fliall here infert the 
preface to the collc£lion, which is an hiflorical account of the 
eftablifliment of a company of Laudifli, who fing in the church 
of the humble fraternity of All Saints, at Florence j which 
company was ordained and eflab!i(hed by the will and authority 
of the Friar William, mailer general of the aforefaid order, 
Nov. xi. MCCCXXXVI. to the honour and glory of our Lord 
Jefus Chrill and the bleired Virgin Mary his Mother, as well 
as of all the holy and venenble Saints of I'aradife. And may 
all thofe who arc or lhall be of this company, enjoy the 
fruits of grace in this life, and after death be rewarded with 
divine and eternal glory, amen (c). 

“ Thefe are the Hymns wdiich are written, publiflied, and 
“ ordained by the noble and holy members of the faid com- 
“ pany of Friars of All Saints at Florence according to the 
“ table of contents : and firll, 


(j) PrefentStateof Muficin Fraiiceind 
Italy. Art. Floren4:p. 

(f) In name M Dio Amta, !^t^o I.'thro 
t Jt la Comfa^nia Je U / auJe rhe fi cantano 
mf /«! Chif/a si fraii Jogni Al fi*tnze 

Aril orAsnt Atgii amiliati. La ^aalfiomUi^* 
Mia fui ordtHaia t somlMsiata ou^luritatt 
t •veh/jta Ai a%ijT<re Frate Oailie^mo maefi o 
t A<1 foproAttto otAiat Arp^ii amtisaii^ 
n I M.CCC.XXXVf. a di xi Acl mtft At 
yavtaihn oAbanon e a rivtrrazja Atl n<7j'r9 
IJto^ e At h Flr^ nt gUriofa 
Jua maArt^ t Ji mtjftrc Bt atAtdio < Ji 


m'£fre ZanHo •vtnnattAo et Ai MaAtnaa 
SaufKt Ltuia flrgistf t Ai t>8i SanHi t It 
Faade Ai FaraA:j\ <t a fraBo ili gratia ia 
^ <J?a vi’a a ta:ii mtt ej-tranuo 

At la AtAa e AoJ>o la hr* morte a 

htaia glt*ria Aii/’na et • na, Amra, 

!^ejie ftnao It Lau*i( Ic ipangli Ctano m « 
ft-ripte e fnhl cate e oi Aiaate per gli nthiU e 
Saalii Iikoat.ai Ac it prtA Aa <etfipa-^n a Ai 
I'rati A Saaiit Ai I'iimia /tiMnAj tbe ia 
ijaejia H uvola fi la peirta ala 

TtlAta beat a, 

. AUa 
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But few memorials remain relative to Secular Mufic, during 
this dark and Gothic period, equally indifputable and interefl- 
ing with the ufe that was made of it in Rome at the time 
when the poet PETRARCH was crowned laureat ; a circum- 
ilance not wholly unconne£led with the fubjedt of mu&cal 
hiftory. 

The cuftom of crowning perfons who had didinguilhed 
themfelves in Poetry and Mufic, which was almoft as ancient 
as the arts themfelves, fubfided till the reign of the em- 
peror Theodolius, when the Capitoline games being regarded 
as remnants of Pagan fuperdition were utterly aboliihed (</}. 
Thefe arts being afterwards involved in the ruin and defolation 
of Italy, and every other civilized part of Europe, by the 
irruptions of Barbarians, were but little cultivated or en- 
couraged : yet, now and then a Poet feemed to arife from the 
a&cs of former Bards ; but as few were able to read their 
produdions, and, indeed, as few of them deferved to be read, 
it removes all furprize at the little honour that was bedowed 
upon poets in Italy for many ages after the fubverfion of the 
Roman empire. • 

It was not till near the time of Petrarch that poetry recovered 
its ancient luftre and importance, or was invefted with its 
former prerogatives. However, at this period the union that 
had fo long fubfiRed between Poetry and her twin- filler Mufic 
was fo entirely diflblved tliat fhe lhared none of her honours, 
and only performed the part of an humble attendant on the 
occafion. But the time was not then very remote when Mufic 
triumphed in her turn, over her infolent relation, by fetting 
up a feparate interell, and delighting the public without her 
aid or alllftancc. For, in confcquencc of additional charaders 
being invented for the different duration of founds, a new 
fpecics of inflrumental compofition was cultivated, which was 


{/) Sec p 6. 


capable 
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capable of affording great delight to the lovers of harmony, 
without the help of poetical numbers, or even the tones and 
articulations of the human voice in its performance. And, 
fince this period, a poet has been more in need of the af- 
fiflance of others to exhibit his produftions than the Mu- 
iician ; who, after he has finiflied a compofition fuited to his 
own powers, executes it frequently himfelf in fuch a manner 
as is feldom equalled by future performers. 

In the year 1340, Petrarch had the honour of receiving 
two letters on the fame day : one from the Roman fenate, and 
the other from the univcrfity of Paris, inviting him to accept 
the laurel crown ; and having given the preference to Rome, 
on his arrival in that city, in 1341, during the pontificate of 
pope Beneditl XII, he found every thing prepared for the ce- 
remony of his coronation, by the fenator count Orfo dell' 
Anguillara. The defign was announced in the morning by 
the found of trumpets, when the people, curious to fee a fef- 
tival w'hich had been interrupted for lb many ages, aflemblcd 
in great crowds from all quarters. 

Petrarca marched to the Capitol, preceded by twelve youths, 
dreffed in fcarlet, and of the befl families in Rome, finging 
verfes compofed by the poet ; who was attired in a robe, 
prefented to him by Robert the Good, king of Naples, who 
had taken it off his own back and delired him to wear it on 
the day of his coronation. The principal citizens of Rome, 
habited in a green uniform, and crowned with Bowers of dif- 
ferent kinds, attended Petrarca in proceflion. After thefe 
marched the fenator, accompanied by the chief members of 
the Roman council. When he was feated, Petrarca, being 
fummoned by a herald, pronounced a fliort oration. After- 
wards, when he had thrice cried out long live the Roman peo~ 
fie I long live the fenator t may God preferve their liberty (e) ! 

(/) /§ Rimant ! viva hftaattrti Dio h maotet^a in Uhntadf! 

he 
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lie kneeled before the fenator, who, after a fhort fpeech, took 
from his own head a crown of laurel, and placed it on that 
of Petrarca, faying, “ The crown is the meed of virtue ffj." 
The poet, then, recited a beautiful poem upon the heroes of 
Rome, which is not in his works { and the people exprelTi^ 
their approbation by repeated Ihouts, and exclamations of 
long live the poet ! and long may the Capitol endure / Stephen 
Colonna, as the poet tells us himfelf, afterwards fpoke ; and, 
having a great affe^on for Petrarca, bellowed on him fuch 
praife as flowed from the heart. His friends who were pre- 
icni on the occaGon Ihed tears of delight ; “ and though,” 
fays Petrarca of himfelf, “ I was almofl overcome with joy, I 
“ was not unconfeious that thefe honours were fuperior to my 
“ defert ; I blulhed at the applaufe of the people, and at the 
“ excefs of praife with which I was loaded." 

At the termination of the ceremony, Petrarca was conduced, 
with the fame attendants, and the Came pomp, to the church 
of St. Peter, where, after returning thanks to the Supreme 
Being for the honour which had been bellowed on him, he 
laid down his crown, in order that it might be placed among 
the offerings that were fufpended to the roof of the temple. 

The fame day, count Anguillara had letters patent drawn 
up (g), by which the fenators, after a very flattering preamble, 
declare Petrarch to have merited the title of great poet and 
hillorian ; “ and that, as an efpecial mark of his poetical abi- 
“ lities, they had placed a crown of laurel on his head, grant- 
“ ing him, as well by the authority of king Robert, as by that 
“ of the fenate of Rome, full power and licence to exercife the 
“ arts of poetry and hiftory, to read, difpute, explain ancient 
“ books, make new, compofe poems ; and to wear at all t»*iM 
“ a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, at his pleafure. well 

{/) Ctrms frtmit U virti ! beflowed upon ku tiBCOTunon geniut. 

(^) A a »traordlnary homage, fayi Hiji» Umiv, toiOu 
Voluire, which the aftooiihmem of his 

VoL. II. U U M 
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as the poetical habit {//), Finally, he is declared by thefe pre- 

fents, a Roman citizen, entitled to all the privileges annexed 
“ to that honourable appellation, as an acknowlegment for 
“ the afFedion which in his works, as well as in his public pro- 
" feflions, he has always manifefted for the city and its republic." 

Thus ended the pomps and vanities of this memorable day, 
during which Petrarca appears to be nothing Icfs than a phi- 
lofophcr. All the wifJom, modefty, and even delicacy of 
fcntiment with which his writings are filled, feem on this 
occafion to have been wholly laid afide and forgotten. To 
become a public fpe£lac!e, and exhibit his pcrfon for the gra- 
tification of his own vanity, and the idle curiofity of an ig- 
noiant multitude, in thefe days would rather qualify a man 
for Bedlam than for the fovcrcignty of Parnairue. The 
blame can only be laid on his youth ; or, rather, on the prac- 
tice of the times, which abounded with romantic cufioms, de- 
rived from Gothic inftltutions of chivalry ; in compliance with 
which knights, nobles, kings, and emj^rors frequently c.v- 
hibited their perfons in tilts, tournaments, and pageants, with 
as little concern as veteran adors by profcfllon. 

I was curious to know Petrarca's own opinion, in his old 
age, of the tranfadions of this day ; and have found, in a 
letter written a little before his death, the following paffage,— - 
which feems to difarm cenfure. 

“ Thofc laurels with which my brows were bound were 
“ too green ; if I had been of a more mature age and un- 
“ derllanding, 1 (hould not have fought them. Old meni 
“ only love what is ufeful, while the young purfue every 
“ thing fplendidi without any regard to intrinfic worth. This 
“ crown rendered me neither more learned nor more eloquent ; 
“ it only drew upon me the envy of the malignant,- and 

(St >1 this time, a drefs porarv’, was buried in tite poetical habit, 

peculiar to Poets, m well Mulicians. lib. ii. cap. tt. 

Dante, accontiog to Villani, hit cotem- 

• . “ robbed 
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robbed me of my wonted repofe. Ever fince that time, I 
“ have been conftantly under arms : every tongue, every pen 
“ has been pointed againft me ; my friends arc become my 
“ enemies •, and I now fuiTer for my audacity and pre- 
“ fumption." 

Yet, however childifh and frivolous fuch a pageant might 
«ow be thought, the want of appetite for it in the prefent age 
is, perhaps, more the effeil of fatiety, than of fuperior wif- 
dom and good tafte ; and the eagernefs with which the Ro- 
mans in Pctrarca’s time feafled on fuch gew-gaws may be af- 
cribed to long falling, and privation of every elegance and 
refinement in the polite arts. The fame love of novelty which 
repreffes our curiofity after common fpedaclcs, impelled the 
Roman citizens to regard Petrarca as a divinity, and the ho- 
nours bedowed on hitn as cfFufions of juflice and difeernraent. 
If wc compare his produ<flions with thofc of his cotempo- 
raries (/), we lhall find the fuperiority greater than in thofc of 
any other poet, Shakfpeare excepted, who has been the favour- 
ite of our own country. The elegant and captivating author 
of his Memoirs ( 6 ) jullly regards him as “ the grcateil genius 
“ which Italy, fo fertile in men of fuperior talents, has pro- 

duced; and as a writer to whom literature in general, and 
“ the Tufean language and poetry in particular, have the greateft 
“ obligations. He ditripated the clouds of barbarifm,” con- 
tinues this admirable biographer, “ which covered all Europe, 
“ and may be faid to have dug up and re-animated the good- 
“ authors who had long lain buried and forgotten. He has pu- 
“ rified and enriched the Italian tongue, and furniflied its poetry 
“ with fuch fwcetnefs, harmony, and grace, as preclude all envy 
“ at the perfedtion of Greek and Latin compofitions.” He 
nwy have been fometimes too much admired by his country- 

(;■) Amonj5 whom Dante can hardly 1)C (♦) SUmoire It Fie de Franph Pe* 

numbered, as Feirarca wa« but feremeen erttr^tr, Tom. i. Dedic. ii. 
years old when that ^x>et died. 

U u 2 men, 
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men, and, like other great models, too frequently imitated j, 
yet, when literary zeal has fuch an objeA of admiration, its ex- 
ccfs only becomes reprehenfible. 

It feems from feveral paflages in Petrarca’s Sonnets and Can- 
zone that Laura had cultivated MuGc, or at leaA that her fing- 
ing had helped to rivet his chains. In the twentieth Canzone 
or Ode, indeed, he ufes the word notes, figuratively, for- 
words, lines, or verfes. 

Continuando L'Amoro/e note. 

But in Sonnet 104 he dillinguilhes fong from fpeech : 

E LANGELICO CANTO, e It parole 
Del dolce fpirto. 

Sonnet 124, written on the fubjeft of Laura- weeping at 
the news of fome calamity which had happened in her family, 
is full of allufion to mufic. 


Sonetto. 

I vidi in terra annelid cojiumi^ 

E celefii beUvxA al mtnde foitf 

TaUhe dt rememhror ml gi«vat e dtk > 
Che quan^ie mire, par emhre, e 

fumi * 

E vidi lagrimar que due hti lunu 
C*hau fatte milU volte Invidia al foie : 
Ed udi fefpirande dir parole 
^he fariaa gir i monti, e Jlar $ fiumu 
Jlmer, feme, valor, pietate, e deglia * 

Eaccan piangenia vn piu deke CON<m 

CENTO 

lEogni altre che net monde udir fi figUa ; 
Ed era* I cttlo alfarmenla fintenta, 

Che non Ji vedta inrame mover fegUa, 
Tonta aotcnza ax*ea pie* Torre, <7 venlo* 


Sonnet. 

I faw on earth angelic Tirtues beam 

And blaze with- fuch celellial chaimS- 
and grace 

That fince, no other excellence I trace. 

But all appears a ihade, a finokc, a 
dream ; 

When Laura’s eyes with tears began to 
teem, 

Eyes which the fun oft envies in his 
race ; 

When with fuch fighs and words fhe 
wail’d her cafe 

As mountains fuie would move, or ftop 
a ftream : 

Then love, worth, wifdom, grief, and 
pity join'd 

In fuch a CONCERT, as, however 
(kill’d. 

No fons of Harmony e’er yet combin’d i 

No Zephyr Hir’d, each flutt’ring leaf 
was ftili’d, > 

Unwilling to dillurb fuch founds refin’d 

As all around the tuneful xtber fill’d. 

In 
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lo his i77thSonnet Pctrarca fpeaks with enthufiaTm ofLaura's 
voice, which when flic fung went to his foul. 


E'l can tar che ntl anima fi fintt. 


And in Sonnet the i88th he mentions with rapture her flng- 
ing to a large company of ladies, [dodki donne) during a party 
of pleafure ; and in another place (/), fpeaking of her vocal 
powers, he fays : 


Era pf^tnie 

Oantanda tfacqmetar gii Jdtgm t f irr^ 
Ui Jtrenar la Umpejlofa mtmi 
E fgomkrar dfegni tubbia $Jcura * viU. 


The voice of Laura coulJ coturoul 
The tyrant’s ragc» or bend the prond ) 
Could calm the tempefls of the fou)^ 
And diillpate each low’ring cloud. 


But it would be endlefs to enumerate all the paflages in 
which he celebrates the fweetnefs of her voice, I lhall there- 
fore only indance Sonnet the 135th, which turns wholly on its 
enchanting powers. 


Sonnelto. 

^uaitdo emcr i begli ficebi a ttrra \n(h)iui^ 

E i \ egbi fpirti in ttn fo/pirtaccegUt 

C'm U fue rnane\ t f^i in vtctglx fiisgiit 
ChiarOf ang<L’CMy divina .* 

Stnt 9 far iUl mU tor dcUe raplna^ 

E si Jrntrs cangiar prtfitri^ e vsglid ; 
CEP dies : bsr ficn di me t ultime fpGgH<$ 

SPl eUl if htntfia merte mi dtfiina • 

Mai Ju9ny (be di doUexza i fetfi lega^ 

Ccl gran dejir tPudends efjet beata 
L'anima al dipartir prrjta rajfi ena, 

C(Pii mi vii'9t e ess) ai^elge^ e fpieges 

ha flame della vita^ chi m'l data^ 

^ue/ia Jsia fra nsi del cel Sirena. 


Sonnets 

Wben Laura’s timid looks to earth in* 
dine, 

And lore in Ogbs the vagrant air lias 
bound, 

Then Ictsitfree expand and floataround 

In her clear, fwcet, angelic voice di« 
vine % 

Now could 1 quit the world and not 
repine: 

I eager cry, if kill’d by fuch a wound. 

For now the foul, charm’d by the Tooth, 
ing found, 

Ittprefent tenure willing would refign. 

But more and more attuh’d to life, 
thofe Ibains 

With which rnyfouHs fo completely blcfl 

Deprive it foon of agency and choke $ 

For mu the flave of fenfe and bound in 
chains, 

I find myheart by no fond wifli impreft, 

But ilill to live, and hear her Siren voice* 


{1) Canxoat II. P. hL 


■ I have • 
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I have but one clrcumftance more to mention relative to 
Petrarca ; which is, that it appears by his will, inferted in the 
Venetian edition of his Poems publiihed by Giorgio Angelieri, 
1586, that he was hiinfelf a ^raiS/cir/Mulician ; and, as Swift 
bequeathed his firft “ beji beaver-hat to the reverend John 
“ Worral,” Petrarca leaves his go/id lute to mafter Thomas 
Bombafio of Ferrara, that he may play on it, not for the 
vanity of a fleeting life, but to the praife and glory of the 
eternal God (w). 

With refpeft to the peculiar kind of vocal mufic which was 
prevalent in the time of Petrarca, as, unfortunately, none of the 
original Melodies to which his exquifite Sonnets were ori- 
ginally fet, are come down to the prefent period, it muft reft 
upon conjeflure : if we could imagine them to have been 
then as much fuperlor in grace and finoothnefs to all other 
melodies, as his poetry was to that of his cotemporaries, 
they muft have contributed confiderably to the efl^edl of thefc 
Sonnets on the public ear. But it has never appeared in the 
courfe of my enquiries that Poetry and Mufic have advanced 
with equal pace towards perfedtion, in any country. Almoft 
every nation of Europe has produced good poetry before it 
could boaft of fuch an arrangement of mufical founds as con- 
flitutes good melody ; and in Italy itfclf, according to a late 
writer («), mufic was the laft cultivated of any of the polite 
artsj “ nor is it yet, perhaps, furnilhed with true principles, 
“ like painting, fculpture, and architedlure, as well as elo- 
“ quence and poetry, which arc eflablilhed on the laws and 
“ examples of the ancients.” This author complains with 
Gravina and Muratori of the degeneracy and corruption of 
Mufic in Italy, and of its having ceafed to imitate nature and 
the paflions. For the paifiong, it were to be wifhed that they 
could be more frequently excited and exprefled in our Mufic 

(/Ji) A maef‘r& Tamm^/e Jiamhajia <ia Ff/*- a laelt t delt tUrno tAih, 

i7 w/® boon liuto^ (») T*on). Ilv 

iff jHcai MM f<r •oantta fugacr Ji uh, p. 1 76. 

than 
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rtian they are ; but for copying nature, it may be afkcd, what 
is there in nature for a Mufician to copy ? Is there fuch a thing 
as natural mujic, except that of birds ? And is that pleahng 
when imitated by an Agujari, or a Le Urun ? All melodics but 
the cries of nature arc produflions of art : the mod fimple 
if formed upon the mufical fcalc or gamut are artificial, for 
this fcale is unknown to all people in a fiate of nature. ' 

In an account of Petrarca’s coronation, firft publifhed at 
Padua, 1 549, under the name of Sennucio Delbene, which 
was eagerly read, and afterwards reprinted in feveral editions 
of his works, it is faid that there were two choirs of mulic, 
one vocal, and the other inftrumental, employed in the pro* 
cefllon, which were conflantly finging and playing by turns in 
Jweet harmony. This feems to imply fome progrefs in figurative 
counterpoint, and finging and playing in concert {0). It is the 
carlieft and mod favourable account of any thing like nuific 
in parts that has come to my knowlegc. 'I he time-table 
had been condrudled more than two centuries before, by Franco ; 
mnfica menfurablUs had likewife received great improvements 
from the writings of Marchetto da Padua in the preceding 
century i and by ihofe of John de Muris but a few years be- 
fore this period, as has been already, related : and, about 
twenty years after, it feems as if this artificial and compli- 
cated mufic had fpread over great part of Europe : for in 
1360, it is obferved in the Chronicle of Frankfort "that 
" mufic was amplified by new fingers, and a figurative kind of 
“ compofition unknown before (p 

I know that the authenticity of Scnnuccio’s account has 
been doubted, though fo long received as genuine by all Pc- 

fi.atm aiM'Jatm r£i t anier rii'm camor i 
furrtiijft, tt camfcmijltti ,t figarijlat ntf -jTi 
i ajjiurt. Anna!. Tecief. CarJ. 

Bifonii. Cuniinuatio. Ber tlen. Siwudi. 
njon. (cun. l6;8. 

trarca'a? 


(«) Dui (cn <v*/rana 7/ \ Cma9 M 

t rt tro 7/ Jir mentis cht Puna 
€ nJa dtiP alir0^ jtmprt c»m dcLt 

fuonavn P caataxa. 

{p) Ohfc^UltUm imas tX 

Fra ca/urtca^f l>9c aam (1360) M>t* 
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trarca's biographers, comn^entators, and editors, among whom 
were Tomafini, Calanufi, Crcfcembcni, Muratori, Angelieri, 
Menage, and Niceron. But, without diTputing this point, or 
relying on the authority of Scnnuccio, fufticient proofs are 
to be found in Petrarca's works, and elfewhere, of the prac- 
tice of counterpoint, or mude in parts, in the fourteenth cen> 
tury ; when the improvement of the time-table had brought 
meafured mufic, or atn, into favour (y). Petrarca himfelf fre- 
quently ufes the word concento (r), which the Crufea DifUon- 
ary dednes armonia, harmony refulting from the confonance of 
voices and inOruments. Concento was long ufed in Italy for 
concerto, which was fometimes called conjerto, as concert is 
written by the old Englilh authors conjort (s). 

Of the Bate of Mufic during the fame period much may 
be collefted from the Decamerone of BOCX2ACCIO, who fur- 
vived Petrarca but two years. This work has always been 
regarded as a natural and faithful delineation of the manners 
and cuBoms of Italy at the time when it was written ; and 
though it is compoled of novels, in which faUe is blended 
with real hidory, yet the bounds of probability have been 
•feldom exceeded in the cxercife of imagination, nor truth 


/.f ^raiti Hiji, fitr U 

Chtnt Rciii. p. 105 . 

(r) Fitlr/upra^ p. 154* 

(i) Fid, Peir. 124. Canz. 42. 

Cwf rt for aitctri^ was not crroncoufly 
written, but a word dlfferemly derived. 
Cenffrr/, from constrlare^ e0f/4rt^ from c9m- 
or C 9 nf 9 ruum, Now as c 9 rKtrtart is 
never ufed in clalTic authors to fignify 
ngre/mcnff /rtertdiy umoOt but always rival 
cotitentioD ; and confen^ c 9 %fortt 9 m^ on the 
.contrary, are appropriated to 
fyrapathy, &c. it Teems as if the old 
Englifh writers who denominated mufical 
Jympbtii^ ^ cfinfhru had propriety on their 
Tide. But unluckily the word is irreco- 
srerably difgraced by its being ufed now 
enlyin ignoranceorderiHon. AtprefemC^- 
y#r/bitaneilabUlbedandiiDec]ulvoca! mean- 


ing appropriated to it : companion : part- 
nerj concurrence; union; and Cajrcrr/, 
from caMcrr/a, Italian, from implying rival 
contcil, ilruggle, difpute, quarrel, is now 
generally underfiood to fignify eaa^ly 
what c9»f9Tt did mean,: the frienMy and 
harn%9nieut uni9H of voices and Infirumcnts ; 
anaiTemblyof mufical performers. Who 
knows but this word had its origin from 
the mufical games, when muficians c 9 o~^ 
Undid with each other for vld^ory I and it 
mull be allowed that (bmerinfies a fiill 
greater portion of this rirality, conten- 
tion, firuggle, difpute, and (Quarrel, fiill 
continues to a^uatc the champions in mu- 
fical exhibitions, than of that 
and yr/Vus/Zy unioHy which the word C9nctri 
(hould now imjily. 

violated. 
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violated, in the recital of real events. That the virtues and 
vices in which he has clothed the feveral charaiflers whofe 
adventures he pretends to relate, are fuch as prevailed at the 
time they are fuppofed to have lived, can the more readily 
be believed, as through all the modifications and viciflitudes 
of human affairs, many of them are dill prevalent. And in 
all the excurfions in which he is carried out of his own conn-’ 
try, he has never explored ideal regions, nor been tranfported 
beyond the haunts of men. 

With refpeft to Mujic, which is my excufe for mentioning 
this author, whether the perfonages he alTembles together after 
the plague at Florence 1348, and the dories they tell, are real 
or imaginary, the amufements he adigns them in his ritual 
mud have been fuch as were ufual to the Florentines, among 
whom he lived at that time; and indeed the poems that are 
pretended to have been fung, and the indruments with which they 
were accompanied, fubfided before this period, and dill fubfid. 

In his admirable defeription of the plague at Florence, he 
tells us that during the horrors of that dreadful calamity, two 
methods, extremely oppofite, of prefervation from the difeafe 
were adopted by thofe who at fird efcaped infection : fome 
imagining that by temperance, abdaining from fuperfluities, 
and wholly feparating themfelvcs from the fick ; fliutting out 
all intelligence concerning the fufferings of others, and amufing 
themfelves with Muftc, and every other innocent recreation 
which their confinement would allow, they fhould preferve 
themfelves from contagion : others, on the contrary, being of 
opinion that defpifing all regimen or reftraint, indulging 
appetite, feeking diflipation, laughing, Jingin^, and fporting 
from morning till night, would be the mod efficacious medi- 
cines againd the prefent evils (/). 

(/) -- ■' fucoi < f cofa alU <h>e /i t di tia tht 

<ht hav(T Jlln awrniia riitrji t hafarfi^ {Jiert auduma 

im iSHiraria cAin ene tratti affermavam* ii certi^a a Unia maU 
hre ajjaiy e it t fanJar cantando Pecam* Giornau prlma* 

**■*• * Mlaxxamht t il fiihfart 

X X Mufic 
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Mufic, therefore, we find, was not filenced even In the 
midft of horror and defpair : the Florentines thinking with 
Euripides, who, in his Medea, complains that the exquifite 
pleafure arifmg from this charming art is ufualljr lavilhed on 
the happy, at convivial feftivities ; whereas it fliould be admi- 
nillered to the afiSided and miferable, as a balm and cordial to 
mitigate the ills of life. 


The rites deriv’d from ancient days 
With thoughtlcfs reverence we praife, 

The rites that taught us to combine 
The joys of mufic and of wine, 

And bad the feaft, and fong, and bowl, 
O’erfill the faturatcd foul ; 

But ne’er the Flute or Lyre apply’d 
To cheer defpair, or foften pride. 

Nor call’d them to the gloomy cells 
Where Want repines, and Vengeance fwells. 
Where Hate fits mufing to betray 
And Murder meditates his prey. 

To dens of guilt and fhades of care 
Ye fons of Melody repair. 

Nor deign the feftive dome to cloy 
With fuperfluitics of joy. 

Ah, little needs the Minftrel’s pow’r' 

To fpced the light convivial hour; 

The board with varied plenty crown’d 
May fpare the luxuries of found (a). 


{m) I am obliged to a learned friend for 
thii clc^nc tranllation, of which the fol- 
low ing ii the original, from the Medea of 
Euripides, T. 190. 

in ofiofnliy 

0>T\$U VfA»H( iiri f£tt 
£vfcrr«, ^str dMO0(, 


£l>f«TP MA* 

Aiissu Tt 

K«« rei TA^t f/if aKruaflAi 
M«>.Tascr» i$a I' 'it>hiTr«4 

AsHTi;, rt (txern* I 

To KOfcp avTVf 

wXfifvtta 

The 
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The company however which Boccace afiembles together, 
after the plague had fwept away all their relations and friends, 
were better entitled to fuch amufements as innocence could 
furniflj, than thofc who could inhumanly detach thcmfclves 
from their fellow- creatures, when their dreadful fufferings called 
aloud for aflillancc. And this author tells us that all the ladies 
and gentlemen of his party could dance and fing, and that 
fome of them were not only well (killed in fong, but able 
to perform extremely well on feveral mufical inftruments (a). 

At the end of every Deca, or ten Novels, which he tells 
us were related by the Company, each Day, he has given a 
Canzon, or Ode, which was fung by one of the party, 
and generally accompanied by fome inflrument ; and as this 
fpcclcs of Lyric Poetry was invented by the Troubadours of 
Provence, who had generally Muficians to accompany them 
that were called yiolars, we may fuppofe the mufic of thefe 
fongs, and the performance to have been equally Ample with 
thofe of the Proven9al Bards, and little fuperior to the tunes 
now ufed by the Improvifatori of Italy. For we have no proofs 
that Melody had as yet been much diverfiAed by its inventors, 
or cmbellilhed by the performers, who were retained as fervanta 
of the poet. 

Boccaccio tells us at the end of his prima giornat a, or firft 
day, that “ after fupper the injlruments were called in, when 
“ the Queen, for the day, ordained that there Ihouid \it i. dance i\ 
“ and after one had been led off by Lauretta, Emilia fung a 
*'fong, in which (he was accompanied by Dion, a gentleman 
“ of the party, on the Lute ( j).” There is nothing new or 
extraordiiutry in this quotation, for the human voice has never 

(jr) — £/ texate U egtuio f»£e (_>■) — la fual cenafatii vm'rgS 

«fa thi futtt It Janae carolar tt Jhrm:ati eomanJj la Rtima che ana danrM 
JimlUmtnU i giavaatf et farte M Urn /tffi p^tja^ tt qatUa menandtla I.auretla^ 

mamtatt ti fooarc ei cantare~l5r. Kmitia cacnfTc ana caatooe dal Lcuto di 

Decam* Gior. prima. Dieatt aiutata. lb. 

X X 2 been 
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been filent in civilized lUtes, when men have been afTembled 
together, in order to amufe themfelves ; and indeed in the 
moft favage countries, the voice of joy is generally accompanied 
by inilruments. However in Italy, whence all the liberal arts 
have travelled to the reft of Europe, it is curious to know in 
what rank mulic was held at this early period, and what ufe 
was made of it in polite aflemblies, by the inhabitants. And 
here a writer, juftly celebrated for the exaflneik with which he 
has deferibed the cuftomt of his cotemporaries in all fttnations, 
tells us, that in an aflembly of perfons of birth and education, 
who paired ten days together during fummer in a conftant 
fucceftlon of innocent amufements, each evening was clofed* 
by Dance ind Song; in which the whole company, confifting- 
of feven ladies and three gentlemen, of dilFerent charadlers and- 
acquirements, were able to perform their parts. 

In the mulical recreations of the hrft day, the two circum- 
ftances which are here moft worthy of obfervation are the ac- 
nmpaniments of the voice by an inftrument ; and that this in<- 
firument was the Lute. Of what the accompaniment con- 
lifted, whether it only fortilied the voice-part by playing the 
fame melody, or more elaborately furnilhed a bafe and a dif- 
ferent treble, arifing out of its harmony, is not eafy to de- 
termine. 

On the fecond day we find that one of the company lead- 
ing oflF a CaroU a fong was fung by another, which was an- 
fwered in a kind of chorus by the reft (s). 

At 

(s) — MtnatJt Emilia la Cartla, la This it the fcn(« in which the word 
C' nxant da PamptMta^ rifpaadtnda Kartle it cofiftaotly u(cd by Chaucer. 
fahrt^ fm Ca»ta$a^ Cs’e.-*- 

Ducciccio. Giomata Scconda, Nor.x* 

It may, perhapt, be neceilary to ob* 
ierve that the word Car^la in Boccaccio it 
fynonymoutw'uh which iheCrufca 

Di^ionary dcfmct, Camatu^ tb* Ji Caata 
BallamtL { a Song whkU it fung during a 
Dance* 

Lothc 


Thcfc folkc, of which I tell you fo, 
Upon a Karr-U wentin tho, 

A ladic karoled hem, that hight 
GUdneft the bliftful «nd the Tight, 
Well coud ftic fing and loftily 
None half fo well and feinel/ 
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At the clofe of the fecond day Boccaccio tells us that after 
the Song, of which he gives the words, had been performed, 
many others were fung, and many Dances danced to different 
tunes (ajt by which we may gather that befidcs Carols and 
Ballads, the (Inging of which marked the ftcps of a Dance, 
there were at this time Songs without Dances, and Tunes 
without Songs. 


Cothe m*ke in f<Mig fuch re/ratning 
It fate f her wonder well to hng ; 

Her voice ful clere watand ful twete^ 

She was not rude, ne yet unmete, 

Bui c^tuihe enough for fuch doing 
As longtch unto AaroUinj?, 

Rom. 0? the Rufe, 745. 
The word Hkcwife occurs three rimes 
io the C inicrbury Tales ; and in each of 
theCe (hU feofe 01 the worJ'is conBrmed. 
FcRes and inllrumeou, Car»its and dances* 
T. 1933. 

What ladies fayreft ben or beft dandmt 
Ot which of hem can carolt beft oa nng. 

V. aaoji 

Here caroU is plainly dtiUnguilhed ^sr 
JametHg ; and if it is alfo diHinguKhed from 
Ji»gi»g^ it muft be only becaufe it implied 
m^re than mere foog : that is, f*Mg 
dantt. 

Was never mme that lift better to ^g 
NeUdy tufticr io (4sr#/ra/. 

Cant. Tales, ▼. i68ii* 
Here it has a meaning u difttoA from 
J»g»"g as, in the other citatiooi, it has 
from danfing. 

A|{»in, V. 759. 

rho 4 mighteft thou 
And folke dauacc, and meric ben«> 

In the Eril line of this couplet, when 
Chaucer fpeakt of the karole being 
it can no longer be iroagiacd ihiu it iiH' 
plied only a &og. In his fptalc* 

log of the Ducheis of Gaunt,, he &yt r 
1 {awe her daunce fo comUy 
CmtsI mmd png fo fwetily ■■ ■ r 

Both the Carnl and the BMiUd^ which 


came to as from Italy, have long loll their 
original acceptation in Engbnd. The 
word Carnl is now only to be met with in 
our elder poets, or amoo^'thc* prorincial 
minftrcls at Cbriftmai. But no poet dace 
the time of Spencer feemi to have ufed it 
in the double acccpistion of the Italian 
CarnU^ or the Latin Cb^t«U^ whence Dr. 
Johnfon derives it. 

And ler the Graces dame* unto tbe'reft 
For they can do it heft : 

Whiles the maidens do their Ctfr«/ftng, 
To which the woods ftiall aofwer, and ibeir 
eccho ring. Spencer's Epiihal. 

Dryden feemi to diftioguilh the Cami 
from the dance: 

Oppos’d to her, 00 t’other 6de advance 
I'ne coftly feaft, the Cmmi^ and the Danct^ 
Minllreli and roufic, poetry and pUy, 

And balls by night, and toumamcnti by 
day. Fabln. 

SslUttLf whence the French had their 
word Unlade^ and (he Englifti Ballud, bu 
long been detached fron and in> 

dcM confined to a low fpecies of fong, 
though Solomon’s fong was once called the 
BalUd 9 f Btdladt. In Shakfpeare’s time 
however, this fpecies of vulgar and popu« 
lar poetry was wholly degraded and turned 
into cbe Rrceo: 

** An’ 1 have not BntUds made 00 you 
all, and fung to filthy tunes, m^acup' 
** offackbernypeifon.^’ Hen. IV. 

(4) Jppr^ (canaooe) pirn sitrt 

ft mt tantamnn^ e pia danx* f frerrn^ tfomm^ - 

r«s« dinrtrp/m«uii^ Bocc. Giom ubu 


* Frofi tht twtSea M % £do|, or Mttra sa sr BoUs4, by uiftivaaDCs, (m tbs dsaecrs, iftat tbty . 

tb« dili port, M in 1 R 0 nJts». It 1» lAafiacd that hoS born f«a|. 

Iks XfttTM/, #r fynphofly to • (oof, hsS in ongia S Sriiod. 

IptoMkr riftiiiiooi nf fsriicahr ftsrias sf s Csiol, g AlU, tkcisforc, ikia, at tksc timr. 


, tkcisforc, ikia, at that timr. 


Though 
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Though Boccaxrcio informs us that his novcllifts finifhed 
every day’s- amufement by finging and dancing, 1 fiiall only 
deferibe the manner in -which' they are introduced when I'uch 
expreflions or terms of art occur as I can explain to my purpofe. 
At the end of the fifth day, after a dance, the queen orders 
Dion, one of the gayeft and moft facetious of the company, to 
fing, who propofes feveral, at that time, well known fongs, 
to which the ladies feem to objeiVi on account of the licentiouf- 
nefs of the words. He tells them he would fing others, which 
he names, if he had a Cembalo ; by which fome have imagined 
is meant a Harpjichsrd, that inftrument being now called 
Cembalo \n Italian. However the harpfichord is certainly of 
later invention than the time of Boccaccio, who in the paflage 
where the word CrwWo, or Ckmbaloii ufed, probably meant 
only a kind of Tambour de Bafque, or drum in the lhape of a 
fieve, with fmall bells and bits of tin jingling at the (ides of 
■ it: a tinkling Cymbal, but not the modern harpfichord, nor 
the Cymbalum of the ancients, which has been deferibed in 
the firfl -volume, -and which confided of tw'o parts refem- 
bling bafons, which being forcibly clafhed together marked 
the fteps in Bacchanalian prcceflions, and the meafure in Ting- 
ing the orgies ; and which at prefent is in general ufe as a mi- 
litary inflrument. 

The two inflruments chiefly ttfed by the gentlemen and 
ladies in the Decamerone are the Lute and Viol\ and upon 
• this lafl, fome of the ladies are faid to perform. This was 
the inflrument which, two centuries after, became fo general 
in England that there was hardly a confiderable family 
which had not a complete cheft of viols j by which is to 
be underflood, a treble, tenor, and bafe viol, each with fix 
flriogs, fretted neck, and played with a bow, in the fame- 
proportion to each other as the violin, tenor, and violon- 
cello. When the company wanted mufic merely inflru- 

mental, 
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mental, for dancing, a fervant was called, in, with his bag- 
pipe {h). 

It is, however, manifed from the writings of Boccaccio 
that there were two kinds of mufic and performers in his time* 
as well as at prefent. One fpecies of mufic was a plain, fiinplc, 
and popular melody, generally underHood and pradlifed by all 
perfous well educated, on whom nature had bellowed good 
cars ; and the other an elaborate and artificial fpecies of mufic 
which profeflbrs only, or perfons of equal genius and applica- 
tion, were able to execute. Of the firft kind were doubtlcfs 
the carols, ballads, and little fongs that are mentioned at the 
clofc of the ninth day, which pleafed more from the merit of 
the words, than the artifice of the melody (cl. But as Dante 
had his Cafella, Pctrarca his Bambifio, Boccaccio likewife 
celebrates among eminent profeffed muficians, the talents 
of Minuccio d' Arezzo, who was, he tells us, an exquifite finger 
and player on the viol, in great favour with Peter of Roan, 
king of Sicily (d), 

'1 hough the fame of Boccaccio has been built upon his profe 
produdions, he was perhaps the bell poet of his time, if we 
except Dante and Petrarca. He is allowed by many to have 
been the inventor of the ottava rima, or heroic llanza, which 
was afterwards adopted by Pulci, Boiardo, Berni, Ariofto, 
TafTo, and all the epic poets of Italy. But if he be denied the 
merit of the invention, he was at leaft the firft who ufed the 
Jlanza fuccefsfully in a work of any length. In this kind of 
verfe two of his poems remain, ‘Thefeus, and Philojiratus, on 
which the Italian aides, and Antonio Maria Salvini among the 


(h) IJ Rf fattt chiamar Tiwdarfy gH r»- 
mantlji (hf fuori trahtj^la fna cTn4mmfa\ 
tdfuoHo dflla ejfejedt fart m*ta 

Becim. Gior. 6. 

{€) Canxcnttit piu JoUaxMV^i di 


chi di canf Gk>r« 9 . 

(</) —Era intjmti ttmpi Miniucii (D’Ar» 
exzo,) UnMio um Jintfima i Sama^ 

tirtf t *tnUntieri dai Ri Httrt vid9t»%~— 
Gior. dec. 


reft. 
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reft, beftow great praife (e). And it is Cald of our countryman, 
Chaucer, by his late admirable editor, “ That he was to the 
** full as much obliged to Boccacc in his Troilust as in his 
« Knightes Tale (fj." 

That the inftrumental as well as vocal muflc of the middle 
ages, was fo fimple and inartificial as to require no great abi- 
lities'or dexterity in the execution, feems deducible from the 
little notice that is taken of the talents of mufical performers, 
by writers who are very lavifh in their praifes of mulic, fing- 
ing, and playing, in general. 

The organ being the mod complicated inftrument in ufe 
during thefe times, and capable of producing greater effedls than 
any other, feems to have excited the fird amazement at the 
performer's (kill, which modern hiftory has recorded. 

Philip Villani, who flourifhed about the year 1343, and 
sa^ho lived till 1405, among the lives of illudrious Florentines, 
chiefly of his own times, has given that of FRANCESCO 
CIECO (g). 

Many, fays this writer, are the Florentines who have 
“ rendered themfelves memorable by the art of mufic ; but 
“ all thofe of former times have been far furpalTed by Francef- 
“ CO Cieco, laho jlill lives [h) j and who during childhood was 


(r) Dr. Terry, in fecond mlumc of 
hi« retienble ind oiptlTating KcHca of 
Ancient Englilh Poetry, and Mr. Wnrton, 
in-hU Hidory of Englifli Poetry, vol. i. 
p. 105, ei fcq. bare mferted an elegy on 
the death of our Edward the Fird in 1 307, 
whick it in the rhyme ; this was 
written at the time of Edward's death, 
though it may prove nothing with rc(j)c£l 
to Italian Poniy, yet n would aojult Eng- 
liflt writers of having been oblig^ to the 
Italians for the invention of the danza. 
Dr. Percy thinksit was written foon after 
Edward's death. 

(f) Sec Eflay on the Lang, and Verf. of 
Chaucer, vot. iv. p. 85. 

(g) Philip Villani was the foo of Ma> 


thew and nephew of John Villani, the 
celebrated I-brentine hidorians. John 
died at Florence in iu8, of the plague, 
which Boccaccio has deferibed ; and Ma- 
thew, whocoDiiouedhis brother's hiftory, 
till the year 1360, died llkewifc of the 
fame dileafe, in *363. The lives written 
by Philip, Le P 7 /r J'Uomini illufiri Fio~ 
reati»iy remained in MS. till the year 
174.7, when they were publilhed tt Ve- 
nice by the count Mazzuchelli. 

The author either wrote this life at 
different periods of time, or eife meant 
only to fay that Cieco ftilUived in the me- 
mory’ of his furriving friends ; for he af- 
terwards fiaea the time of his death. 

“ deprived 
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“ deprived of fight by the finall-pox. He was the fon of Ja- 
“ copo, a Florentine painter, of great probity and firaplicity 
“ of manners; and being arrived at adolcfcence, and begin- 
“ ning to be fenfible of the mifery of blindnefs, in order to di- 
“ minifli the horror of perpetual night, he began in a child- 
“ ilh manner to fing ; but advancing towards maturity, and 
“ becoming more and more captivated with mulic, he began 
*' ferioully to Audy it, as an art, firA by learning to fing, and 
“ afterwards by applying himfelf to the pradice of inAru- 
“ ments,, particularly the Organ, which he foon played, 
“ without ever having feen the keys, in fo maAerly and 
“ fweet a manner, as aAoniAied every hearer. Indeed his 
“ fuperiority was foon acknowledged fo unanimoufly, that, by 
” the common confent of all the muficians of his time, he was 
“ publicly honoured at Venice with the laurel crown for his 
“ performance on the organ, before the king of Cyprus and the 
“ duke of Venice, in the manner of a poet laureat. Cieco 
*' died in 1390, and is buried in the church of St. Laurence." 

ChriAopher Landino, in his commentary upon Dante, 
after telling us (1) that mufic had long been cultivated 
in Florence, and that Francefco Cieco, his grandfather’s 
brother, had been indemnified for the lofs of fight by the 
luperior perfedion of his ear ; gives the lame account of hit 
coronation as Philip Villani had done. “ But, adds Landino, 

we have feen and heard in our own times (i) the celebrated 
“ Antonio, firnamed dagP Organ!, of whom it may be faid 
“ that, as many perfons went from Cadiz, the remoteA part 
“ of Spain, to Rome, in order to fee the hiAorian Livy ; fo 

many moA excellent muficians have come from England, 
“ and the moA diAant regions of the North: eroding the fea, 
" Alps, and Appenines, in order to hear the performance of 
“ Antonio." 

(0 Jf UgU, oiiu fM'r JiJiftnJt DatU t (J) The firfi edit, of Lindino’i Cora- 
Firntt da fatji Calfniaitri. ment. on Duue wu pablifticd in 1 48 1 . 

Vot. II. y y Among 
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Among the Harlcian MSS. in the Britifli Mufeum(/), there is 
, a very ample Treatifeon Mufic, in Latin, which by feveral inter- 
nal marks appears to have been written in Italy, about the latter 
end of the fourteenth century. The Rubric titles of chapters 
and initials in this beautiful MS, are very neatly written, as are 
the Diagrams, in ink of different colours, but chiefly red and 
blue. There arc fome of them written on vellum, but the text 
is on a thick, filky paper, called Bomlnx. If there were no 
other proofs of the time when this traft was tranferibed, it 
would be nearly afeertained by the numerous abbreviations, 
and the oblique ftrokc inflead of the point over the letter i, 
which prevailed for near a century before the invention of 
printing. 

The title of this MS, of which there is likewife a copy in 
the Vatican library («), is the following: Libdlus Muficales de 
ritu canendi 'vetujlijjimo et nevo, pr. Omnium quidem artium 
etji varia fit introdudio duett. — It con fills of two parts : the 
firft is divided into three books, which treat, firft, of plain 
Song ; fecond, of the Dhifion oj the Monochord i third, of Con~ 
cords and their Species, as well as of the Eccleftafiical Tropes or 
Modes. The fecond part likewife contains three books : In the 
firft, the author explains the manner in which the ancient fa- 
thers taught mufic by the mere Letters of the yllphahet i the 
fecond treats of Solmifation ; and the third of the mixture of 
voices, vulgarly c.illed Counterpoint. 

Though this trad, in the Vatican library, as well as the Britifh 
Mufeum, is faid to be anonymous, yet, by an entire and atten- 
tive perufal, it is difeovered from the work itfelf, to have been 
written by John the Carthufian of Mantua («). The author 
himfelf telling us («) that he was born at Namur, where he 


(0 

(">) 5904. 

(*f) Gallia namqat mt gfnutt tt fttii 
Italia wra quaUmeutnque ^ f 
ri^o F>Urt»Ji vira tarn littrit Qranit qaam 


Latiait afaUm imhuia Gramvatkam 6jf 
Mufic am ^ Manrua tamea Jfalite civitai in* 
lignum Carthafia Moaachums Fart. ima. 
lio. 3. 

(«} l^an //. Uh* 3. cap, 12. 

learned 
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learned to fing, but Uiat it was under his excellent maflcr Vic- 
torimis of Feltri, that he (ludied Boethius, whofe writings are 
the pure fountain, and acquired a real tnowTcdge of muGc. 

He mentions Marchetto di Padua as the Grft who had writ- 
ten upon any other genus than the Diatonic, Gncc the time of 
Boethius ; and fpeaks of him as having flouriflied about a cen- 
tury before: that is, about the latter end of the thirteenth 
century. But though he docs not fubferibe to his dodrines, 
this paflage will nearly point out the time when John the Car- 
thufian produced the treatife under confideration, as the writ- 
ings of Marchetto, which are preferred in the Vatican, are 
dated 1274, and 1283 (/>). Franchinus (y), in a muGcal con- 
troverfy with Spataro, about the beginning of the fi.Ktccnth 
century, cites our author, as a cenfurer of Marchetto, by the 
title of Joannes Carthufinus. 

Befidcs the ufual information which Gill more ancient trea- 
tifes furnifli, there are many curious points of mufical hiftory 
and erudition cleared up in this MS. particularly the charadlers 
ufed by Hubald and Odo, which though at the firft glance they 
feem but little to differ from each other, yet, upon a careful 
examination, fome fpecific difference is obfervable in the form 
of eaeh. And the Carthufian gives a triple fcale or gamut, 
expreffed in notes on the lines and fpaces, in the letters of the 
alphabet, and in the charaQers of Hubald and Odo, whieh 
were ufed in the Greek and Latin church before ‘imc of 
Guido. But as this traS, which includes almoft all the know- 
ledge of the art and fciencc of mufic, which fubfifted at the 
time it was written, is in our own country, and accelUblc, I 
(hall extend my defeription of it no farther. 

The next Italian theorift, whofe ^ 

ferved, is PROSDOCIMO DI ® ^ 

This author’s commentary on the PraSi.ca Menfurabtiu Cantus 


(f) yUtfupra, p. 162. 


(1) Jo. Spaarlum. 

Y y a 


of 
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of John de Muris has been already mentioned (r). However, 
ft tradt upon Cksunterpoint (r), of which I procured a tranfcript 
from the Vatican library, deferves particular notice here, as it 
was written m the year 141Z, when thofc rules for the com- 
bination of founds began to be eAablilhed, upon which, in lefs 
than a century, many compoHtions were produced, which flill 
fubftlf, and which, if performed, would ftill afford pleafure 
to the lovers of pure and fimplc harmony. 

This traQ, which is comprifed in about fixteen folio pages, 
is drawn up with the method, clearnefs, and precifion of an 
author who is mailer of his fubjedl, and accuilomed to write. 

The initial' fentence is : Scribit Ariftotiles Secundo eltncko- 
rum cap. ultimo, facile fore inventis addere. After declaring 
that he pretends not to give rules of his own invention, but 
to explain thofe already cilabliihed, he proceeds to define Coun» 
terpoint, fimple, and florid. After which he gives a catalogue 
of mufical intervals, concords, difcords, and their odlaves, 
with the number of femitones in each. 

But as his rules differ but little from thofe of John de Mu- 
ris (r), and as we ihall foon have more ample and comprehen- 
five treatifes to examine, I fhall only feledl from this author 
an account of what he and the harmoniffs of early times call 
Mufca Fi£la. 

The ecclcfiailical modes which were fo rigidly confined to 
the Diatonic fcale as to admit of no femitones but thofe from 
e iof, a to b flat, and b natural to c, were fo religioufly ob- 
ferved, even in Secular Mufic, that the ufe of any other was 
regarded as heterodox and licentious ; and it was not till the 
beginning of the prefent century that tranfpofed keys, as they 
are flill frequently called, became general. 

(r) P* 205* BiUetiwiJtb Patavini. £z* MS. Vit. 

ContrttftuBm Pro/docimi 53 * *• 8 * 

(/) See aboTCi p. ao8t 

Philip 
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Philip de Vitry, or Vitriaco, is the firft author who fpeaks 
of this deviation from the natural fcale, which he fays is plac- 
ing femitones where they ought we/ to be, and calls it Mujica 
Falfa (tt). John Tinder fays it is ufing fuch intervals as arc 
not to be found in the Harmonic Hand(jr)i and Franchlnus, 
calls it Mujica JiSIa, feu colorata, from the chromatic femitones 
that areufed in it. By other old writers it is denominated con~ 
junSia and alterata ; but Profdocimo, who bellows three or 
four pages on the fubjed, proves it to imply nothing more 
than mufic in which flats and lharps are neceflary Jy ). Jn the 
examples given by this author, the charader for a fliarp, or • 
artificial femitone, afeending, differed but little from the B 
quadrum or fquare B, ti, which we now call a natural, and 
which by railing B-flat half a tone, was long ufed to render 
other founds a femitone more acute. Profdocimo’s lharp was 
a Gothic fquare B, or imperfed natural with four points in 
the centre, which refembles the charader for exprefling an af- 
eending chromatic femitone in the Vatican MS. of Marchetto. 
But enough has been faid of the elements and flate of mufic 
and poetry in Italy during the period included in this chapter;, 
it is now time to trace their progrefs in our own country. 


Whoever reads the hiflory of the moll ancient inhabitants 
of this ifland, theCAMBRO BRITONS, will find innu- 
merable inftances of the reverence which they paid to their 
Poet-MuQcians, the Bards, both of Pagan and Chrillian times; 
and fongs of very high antiquity have been preferved in the 
Wellh language, though not all the tunes to which they were 

(») falfam (y) Fi^a Mufica tji x^um Ji8h^ fivt 

mitt uti mm dthtt tjje% Cap. de dT* ’**** xuttntur^ ficutpe* 

Semiron. utrt mi uhi mm rji loi, tt fa uht mcm tp la 

(a) etjk'dtuUra* 

rtm m4MU$ traJititntm eJittu 

fung. 
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fung. The Harp, with which thefc fongs ufed to be ac- 
companied, was in fuch general favour in WALES, as to be 
regarded among the poflelfions necelTary to conftitute a gentle- 
man (s). The moft ancient Wellh poetry that is now intelli- 
gible was written about the year noo, and fomc of the tunes 
that are preferved in the late Mr. Morris’s MS. which were 
tranferibed from the mufic-book of William Penllin, the harper 
in queen Elizabeth’s time, are fuppofed by Dr. Davies {a) to 
be coeval with the verfes to which they were fung, when he 
compofed his Grammar and Catalogue of ancient Cambro- 
BritUh fongs. Unluckily the dotation, or tablature, in which 
thefe tunes have been written, is fo uncommon and difficult to 
reduce to modern charaders {i), that though the gravity or 
acutenefs of the feveral notes can be afeertained, yet their 
lengths, or duration, cannot be edabliffied with any degree of 
certainty, by any rule which I have been yet able to devife, 
however, in a future chapter, when National Mujic becomes 
the principal fubjed of difeuffion, a farther inveftigation of 
thefc charaders will be attempted. 

V ■ 

The harp was no Icfs in favour with the Saxons and Danes 
than with the Britons ; and hillorians never fail to point out 
the fragments of heroic fongs which were fung to it for the 
vidory obtained by Athelftan in 938, and on the death of 
Edgar 975; which arc recorded in the Saxon Chronicle. Nor 
is the Saxon poet Ccedmon, of whom venerable Bede makes 
fuch honourable mention, forgotten, any more than the mu- 
fical abilities of our great Alfred, and the romantic ufe he made 
of them, in gaining admiffion as a harper, or minftrel, into 
the Danilheamp. 


(z.) Lf^fs 

{a) /« a*i Grha, Brit, 


(J) Seenbovcp. iii, where a (iwei- 
tnCQ of tbii noiation is giren. 

The 
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The northern annals abound with pompous accounts of the 
honours conferred on mufic by princes who were themfcives 
proficients in the art, and the Cambro-Britifli inftirutes, with 
laws and privileges in favour of its profcflTars. As the firft mu- 
fician, or Bard, was the eighth o.>Ticcr in dignity at the court 
of the Welfli kings, and had a place in the royal hall next to 
the fleward of the houlhold, fo the rcfpcct and dignity with 
which Bards in general were treated about this time, in all the 
courts of Europe, were equal to thofe which Homer tells us 
their predeceflbrs Demodocus and Phemius enjoyed in Greece. 
Mufic was now a regal accomplilhment, as we find by all the 
ancient metrical romances and heroic narrations in the new 
formed languages of the times ; and to fing to the harp was 
nccefiary to a pcrfetl prince^ and complete hero, 

Eurtacc, or Wace, the author of Le Brut / Angleterre, or the 
Metrical Hiftory of Brutus, the pretended founder of the Bi i- 
tilh nation, reprefents Gabbet, one of our kings, as the moft 
able mufician of his time : one who 


D: tius tjlrumtn^ fat ntaifirit 
Si fit de tiutt ehauttrit, 

MsU fit dt tail, mch fit de iteles, 


Ev’ry inflrumcm could pl.ir. 

And in fweeteft manner Cnjj, 
Chanting forth each kind of l.ijr. 
To the found of pipe or ftring. 


The poet afterwards fpecifies fi.x of the inflrumcnts upon 
which the Britifh monarch could perform, in the following 
rhymes ; 


zutUs fit ft tie rttCf “ 

De barpe fit ei de choruntf 
De iire, ft de pfalterium : 

Vor t< -ja*// c/ df ihiint ul fatty 
Dtfsient la ^ent en fin temst 
^tte il ejl dieux da jonpUiurtt 
El dieux detius let chunteiurty 


He to pfaltryy viely r4//, 

Cbcrus, barpy and lyre could Ciig ; 
And fo fwTct was c»Vy note 
When he touch’d the trembling ftrliig. 
That with love and zeal inflam’d, 

All who join’d thclift’ning throng, 
Him with ccflacy prochiim’d 
God of minllrcls, god of fong. 

But 
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£ut it is ever with Mufic as with other arts, 

“ The lefs the public underhand 
“ The more they admire the flight of hand (c)." 

The firft Greek muficians were Gods ; the fccond Heroes ; 
the third Bards ; the fourth Beggars ! During the early times 
of mufic, in every country, the wonder and affeQions of the 
people have been gained by furprhf, but when muficians be- 
came numerous, and the art was regarded of eafier acquire- 
ment, they loft their favour, and from being feated at the tables 
of kings, and helped to the firft cut, they were reduced to the 
moft abjeift ftatc, and ranked among rogues and vagabonds. 

The fludluating favour of minftreify in ENGLAND very 
much refembles that of France, of which the reader has already 
had an account in the prefent chapter : I Ihall however give a 
fummary of ks progrefs and encouragement during the firft 
dawning of our literature, avoiding every circumftance that 
does not neceflarily appertain to my fubjefl ; for the formation 
of our language has been fo amply traced by Dr. Johnfon, in the 
Hiftory of it prefixed to his Didlionary, that I have neither 
courage nor inclination to meddle with it; and the late judi- 
cious and diligent enquiries into the early ftate of our poetry, 
by Dr. Percy, Mr. Warton, and the Editor of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, have left me no excufe for entering upon that 
ground, unlefs in purfuit of my own game. But though I 
may fometimes have bunted on the fame manor as thefe excel- 
lent literary fportfmen, and during the chace have accidentally 
run into them ; yet the chief objedis of our purfuits have been 
extremely different Indeed Mufic and Poetry, during the in- 
fancy of their cultivation, in every country, are fo clofely con- 
nedted, that it is impoflible to fpeak of one without the other ; 
yet in proportion as thofe arts advance towards perfedlion, they 
will not only become more and more independent, but have a 

(r) Sec rot. i. p. i8j. 

legiflation 
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l^iflatlon and a language of their owo> which will feverally 
furnilh their hiftorians with fufiicient employment, without 
feeming to encroach upon each other. 

We are certain that Britilh Harpers were famous long be* 
fore the Conqueft, and the bounty of our firft Norman fove- 
reign to his Joculator, or Bard, is recorded in Doomfday- 
book (</) ; nor fliould that of Henry the Third be forgotten, 
who, in the thirty-fjxth year of his reign, not only gave forty 
(hillings and a pipe of wine to Richard, his Harper, but an- 
other pipe of wine to Beatrice, the Harper’s wife (r). All our 
mod ancient poems, whatever was their length, were fung to 
the harp on Sundays and on public feflivals {J ). Yet in the 
legendary life of St. Chridopher (g), written aibout the year 
1 200, we find mention made of the JiddU : 

— — Cridofre hym ferved longe ; 

The kynge loved melodye of fitheU and of fonge (/i). 

The harp however feems for many ages to have been the 
favourite indrument of the inhabitants of this illand, whether 
under Britidi, Saxon, Danidi, or Norman kings. Many dif- 
graccful circumdances are blazoned of the poor Mindrels ; it 
is therefore but jud to relate thofe that redounded to their ho- 
nour, and the Chronicle of Walter Heming (/), furnidies an 
incident that well deferves to be recorded. 

Edward the Fird, according to this hidorian, about the year 
1271, a Ihort time before he afeended the throne, took his 

{J) GLOUCESTERSCIRE. Berdic, rot. i. p. is. 18. and ctfewhere. 
y*,.u!afer /fatrt iii Fi//at V ihi v, (^) MS. Vernon, Bodl. Lib. f. X19. 

car, jiiV rt^ See AnRir, OiL Gart. ii, ^ Skiaoer derive* tlie Anglo Sexon 
304. word fitheUy from Vedel and er/Zr, 

(r) Hot, Pip, an, IJcn. Ill, Etintt’io Dutch, FiolituGzim, aod all frora /“/- , 
tl'lia lutti rmptp ct Jato Ma^ijirp Ricardo dicnla^ Lat. 

Ctt^'prifice Rr^iSf a-/. /p/, f^rr, Rr, Rr^, Et (/) Cap. XXZTa p. $91. spud. ▼# Hr/- 
in UUP *UUp tmtti 4 t dmo Btatrici uxort ciu/- tor, Jpglic* Scr^tpr, vol. ii, OxOO* l 687 * 
dem R'.cardi, Fol. 

(f) Sec Wanon’* Hlft. Engl. Poetry, 

VoL. II. Z z harper 
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harper with him to the Holy Land ; and this mufician mull 
have been a clofc and conflant attendant on his mailer, for 
when Edward was wounded with a poifoued knife at Ftole- 
mais ; the harper, Cithareeda ftius, hearing the ftruggle, ruih- 
ed into the royal apartment, and killed the aiTaiTin (>(). 

The learned and pious GroHelle, biihop of Lincoln, who 
died in 1253, is faid, in fome verfesof Robert dc Brunne, who 
flouriflied about the beginning of the next century, to have 
been very fond of the metre and mufic of the Minhrels. The 
good prelate had written a poem in the Romanfe language, 
called Manuel Peche, which Robert de Brunne tranflated into 
Englilh, with a defign, as he tells us himfelf, that it Ihould be 
fung to the harp at public entertainments. 

For lewed (/) men I undertoke 
In Engliihe tonge to make this boke. 

For many beyn of fuche manere 
That talys and rymys wyle blithly here. 

In gamys and felly's at the ale 
Love men to liftene trotonale {«}. 

The following anecdote concerning the love which his au- 
thor, biihop Groileile had for muiic, feems to merit a place 
here, though it is related in rude rhymes. 

Y fliall you tell as 1 have herd 
Of the byfliop Seynt Roberd, 

Hys toname(«) is Groileile 
Of Lyncolne, fo leyth the geile. 

He loved moche to here the Harpe, 

For mans witte yt makyth fliarpe. 


(4) Th)i fignal fcnrice from his Bard 
<lid not however tncUnc the monarch after- 
wards to fparc hit brethren in Waleti See 
Crey'i OaCi 


“ Ruin fcizc thee, ruthicft kfng !** 

(/) Liiymeu, ignorant* 

(« ) Truth and all. 

(b) Surname. 

Next 
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Next hys chamber, befyde his ftudy, 

Hys Harper’s chamber was faft the by. 

Many tymes, by nightes and dayes, 

He bad folace of notes and layes. 

One a(kede hem the refon why 
He hadde delyte in Mynftrelfy ? 

He anfwerde hym on this manere 
Why he helde the Harpe fo dere. 

“ The virtu of the Harpe, thurgh fkylc and ryght, 

“ Wyll deftrye the fendys (o) myght ; 

“ And to the cros by gode (keyl 
“ Ys the Harpe ylykened weyl. 

“ Thirefore, gode men, ye fhall lere, 

“ When ye any GUman (/>) here, 

“To worfliepe God at your power, 

“ And Davyd in the Sauter (j). 

“ Yn harpe and labour 2ind Jymphan (r) gle 
“ Worrtiip God in trumpes and fautre ; 

“ In cordes, yn organes, and bells ringyng, 

“ Yn all thefe worlhip the hevene Kyng, &c.” 

In purfuing thehilVory of Englifli Minftrels I am frequent- 
ly obliged to recount circumftances which have lately been ren- 
dered familiar to many of my readers ; but thefe circumdances 
are fuch as feem fo naturally to belong to my work, that thofe 
who perufe it would have caufc to complain, ihould they be put 
to the trouble of feeking them elfewhere. There are certain 
events which every writer mufl relate, however they may have 
loft the charms of novelty by frequent repetition ; for by omit- 
ting them he would be equally abfurd with that hirtorian, who 
in writing the annals of Charles the Firft, Ihould fupprefs the 

(#) FienJi, the d-vih. (y) Pfalter. 

(/) Harper, minArcU (r) Symphonfs 

Z z 2 clrcum- 
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circumflance of that unfortunate prince’s decapitation, becaufc 
it has been already fo often related (r). 

A fingular privilege granted to itinerant muficians of the 
loweil clafs, during the time of Cheder fair, is of this kind, 
and though well known is too important to be omitted. 

The Midfummer fair at Chefter, from the vicinity of that 
city to Ireland and Wales, has long fupported its reputation by 
the amufement it affords to the neighbouring gentry, and the 
profits accruing to traders, who affemble there from all parts of 
his majelly’s dominions. The inflitution of this fair is traced 
up to the time of Edward the Confeffor, when Leofric, earl of 
Cheller, among other grants in favour of the abbey of St. Wer- 
burg, in that city, eftablifhed a fair on the fehival to the faint 
to whom it was dedicated, and in his honour ordained that the 
perfons of whatever vagabonds, or even culprits, Ihould affemble 
there during that folemnity, (hould be fafe, provided they were 
guilty of no new offence. 

Which fpecial privilege, fay the authors from whom I 
extrafl the following account (/), as in procefs of time it drew 
an extraordinary confluence of loofe people thither at that 
feafon, fo it happened to be of lingular advantage to Randal, 
one of the fucceeding earls; who, in 1212, during the reign 
of king John, being fuddenly befiegcd by the Wellh in Rhyd- 
land, or Rothelan callle, in Flintlhire, was relieved, rather by 
their number and appearance than prowefs, under the conduct 
of Robert de Lacy, conflable of Cheftcr, who, with pipers and 
other kinds of minflrels affcmbled them together, and march- 
ing towards the caftle, fo terrified the Wellh that they inllantly 
fled. “ In memory of which notable exploit, that famous 
meeting of fuch minflrels hath been duly continued to every 

(j) A French uTitcr, M. de la Beau- 43.101. Sir Peter Leyceftcr’i Amiq. of 
tncllc, fays of hu bem mets^ that though Chefliire^ part ii. chap. 6. but chieHy Da- 
they have been often faid, they arc fCtl nicl King** Vale Royal of Eng. illuftrated, 
good things to fay. Mts Penfi<u part li. p. 29. 

(/} See Dugdalc** Baronage, vol. i. p. 


« Mid- 
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“ MiJfummer fair, at which time the heir of Hugh de Dut- 
“ ton, accompanied with diverfe gentlemen, having a peaon 
“ of his arms born before him by one of the principal Min- 
Arels, who alfo vvcareth his furtout, firft rideth up to the eaft 
gate of the city, and there caufing proclamation to be made 
“ that all the Muficians and Minftrels within the County Pa- 
“ latine of Chefter do approach and play before him. Pre- 
“ fently fo attended he rideth to St. John’s Church, and hav- 
“ ing heard Solemn Service, proceedeth to the place for keep- 
“ ing of his court, where the fteward having called every 
*' Minflrel, impanelleth a jury, and giveth his charge : firfl, 
“ to enquire of any treafon againft the King or Prince (as 
" Earl of Chefter) ; fccondly, whether any man of that pro- 
" fefllonhath ‘ exercifed his Inftrument’ without licence from 
“ the lord of that court, or what mifdemcanour he is guilty 
" of ; and thirdly, whether they have heard any language 
** amongft their fellows, tending to the dilhonour of their 
“ lord and patron, the heir of Dutton. Which privilege was 
“ anciently fo granted by John de Lacy, Conftable of Chefter, 
“ fon and heir to the before fpccified Roger, unto John de 
“ Dutton and his heirs, by a fpecial charter in thefe words, 
“ Magijlerium omnia Uccatorum et meretricum totius Cejlrijhiret 
“ And hath been thus exercifed time out of mind." 

This privilege has been confirmed to the Dutton family in 
a ftatute fo late as the jyth of George II. cap. 5. where e.x- 
ceptions are made in favour of him and his heirs “ con- 
“ cerning the liberty, privilege, pre eminence, authority, ju- 
“ rifdidion, or inheritance, which they, their heirs or af- 
“ figns now lawfully ufc, or have, or lawfully may or ought 
“ to ufe within the county palatine of Chefter, and county 
“ of Chefter, or either of them, by reafon of any ancient 
“ charters of any kings of this land, or by reafon of any 
“ prefeription or lawful ufage or title whatfoever.” 

Dr. 
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Dr. Plot, in his Hiftory of StafFordlhire, has minutely re- 
lated the origin and effedls of another ancient and curious 
though barbarous privilege in favour of Englifli Minllrels, 
granted by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, at his caftlc 
of Tuibury in the year 1381, at the inauguration of the firft 
Englilh King of the Minlhrels (a). 

The account is long, and yet I fliould be unwilling to abridge 
it, though I can but ill fpare the room it will occupy. 

“ During the time of which ancient earls and dukes of 
Lancader, who were ever of the blood royal, great men iit 
their time, and had their abode, and kept a liberal hofpitality 
here, at their honour of Tutbury, there could not but be a 
general concourfe of people from all parts hither j for whofe 
diverfion all forts of Muficians were permitted likewife to 
come to pay their fervices ; amongft whom, being numerous, 
fome quarrels and diforders now and then arifing, it was found 
necelfary, after a while, they fliould be brought under rules, 
divers laws being made for the better regulating of them, and 
a governour appointed them by the name of a KING, who 
had feveral officers under him to fee to the execution of thofe 
laws, full power being granted them to apprehend and arrell 
any fuch Minftrels appertaining to the faid honour, as fliould 
refufe to do their fervices in due manner, and to conflrain 
them to do them ; as appears by the charter granted to the 
faid King of the Minftrels, by John of Gaunt, King of Caftile 
and Leon, and Duke of Lancaller, bearing date the 22d of 


(fc) Du Can^ g've* fcvcral more early 
Inftancea of Mfunrcls having arrived ac 
the honour of fovereignty in France: par- 
ticularly y^an Charmillotts R(x Jugiuto* 
terum at Troyes iw Champagne, 1296. 
Haiurt CavarcHf R$i Att Minejiriert c'u 
Rcyaume At *338; and others 

^ *357» ®t*d 1 Ctfin At Brequin 
Rot Att Mtnejtritri Att Royotunt At 
JVswrr. Ctimputum At auxilih pro ri- 


Aembtlone Rtsit JohanHiiy A. D. * 3 ^ 7 * 
Pour unt COUkOR^iE D* ARGENT 
quit Aonua h your At la Ttpl-’aiut au Rot 
Ati Mtnejirleru And one about fix ^carM 
Uicr than John of Gaunt's inAitutton is 
mentioned in Ryraer, tom, VII. p. 5 ?r»- 
where John Caunz, King of the Min- 
ftrels, condefeends to fupplicaie for leave 
to viiil foreign countries. 

Auguft* 
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Auguft, in the 4th year of the reign of King Richard II. 
cntituled Carta U Roy Minjlralat, which being written in 
old French, I have here tranflated, and annexed it to this 
difeourfe, for the more univerfal notoriety of the thing, and 
for fatisfaiflion how the power of the King of the Minllrels, 
and his officers is founded ; which take as follows : 

“ John, by the grace of God, King of Caflile and Leon, 
“ Duke of Lancafter, to all them who (hall fee or hear thefc 
“ our letters, greeting — Know ye, we have ordained, confti- 
“ tuted, and alfigned to our well-beloved the King of the 
“ Minftrels in our honour of Tutbury, who is, or for the 
“ time fliall be, to apprehend and arreft all the Minftrels in 
“ our faid honour and franchife, that refufe to do the fer- 
^ vices and Minftrelfy as appertain to them to do from an- 
“ cient times at Tutbury aforefaid, yearly on the days of the 
AfTumption of our Lady ; giving and granting to the faid 
“ King of the Minftrels for the time being, full power and 
“ commandment to make them reafonably to juftify, and to 
conftrain them to do their fcrvices, and Minftrelfies, in 
manner as belongeth to them, and as it hath been there, 
and of ancient times accuftomed. In witnefs of which thing 
“ we have caufed thefe our letters to be made patent. Given 
“ under our privy fcal, at our caftle of Tutbury, the aad 
“ day of Auguft, in the 4th year of the reign of the moll 
“ fweet King Richard II." 

“ Upon this, in procefs of time, the defaulters being many, 
and the amercements by the officers perhaps not fometimes over- 
rcafonable, concerning which, and other matters, controverfies 
frequently arifing ; it was at laft found neceftary that a court 
Ihould be crc£Icd to hear plaints, and determine controverfies be- 
tween party and party, before the fteward of the honour, which is 
held there to this day on the morrow after the Alfiimption, 
being the i6th day of Auguft; on which day they now alfo 
do all the ferviccs mentioned in the abovefaid grant, and have 

the 
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the bull due to them anciently from the Prior of Tutbury, 
now from the Earl of Devon ; whereas they had it formerly 
on the Affumption of our Lady, as appears by an Infpesimus 
of King Henry VI. relating to the cuftoms of Tutbury, where 
amongft others, this of the bull is mentioned in thefe words : 
Item eji ibidem quadam confuetudo quod kijlriones venientes ad ma- 
tutinas in fefla ^Jfumptionis beat a Maria, babe bunt unum Taurum 
de Priore de Puttebury, Ji ipfum capere pojj'unt citra aquam Dove 
propinquiorem Puttebury ; vel prior dabit eis e^od. proqua quidam 
confuetudine dabuntur domino ad diBum fejium annuatim zod. 
i. e. that there is a certain cullom belonging to the honour 
of Tutbury, that the Minftrels who come to Matins there 
on the feaft of the Affumption of the Bleffed Virgin, lhall 
have a bull given them by the prior of Tutbury, if they can 
take him on this fide of the river Dove, which is next Tut- 
bury ; or elfe the prior lhall give them 4od. for the enjoy- 
ment of which cuftom they (hall give to the lord, at the faid 
feaft, yearly 2od. 

“ Thus, I fay, the ferviccs of the Minftrels were performed, 
and privileges of the Bull enjoyed anciently on the feaft of the 
Affumption ; but now they are done and had in the manner 
following : on the court day, or morrow of the Affumption, 
being the i6th of Auguft, what time all the Minftrels within 
the honour come firft to the bailiff’s houfe of the manor of 
Tutbury (who is now the earl of Devonfliire), where the 
fteward for the court to be holden for the King, as Duke of 
Lancafter (who is now the Duke of Ormond), or his deputy 
meeting them, they all go from thence to the parifli church 
of Tutbury, two and two together, mufic pbying before 
them, the King of the Minftrels for the year part, walking 
between the fteward and the bailiff, or their deputies ; the 
four ftewards or under officers of the faiil King of the Min- 
ftrels, each with a white wand in their hands, immediately 
following them, and then the reft of the company in order. 

• Being 
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Being come to the church, the vicar reads them divine fer- 
vice, choofing pfalins and leffons fuitable to the occafion. 
The Pfalms when I was there, An. i6tio, being the 98th, 
149th, ijcth ; the firft Leffon 2 Chron. V ; and the fecond the 
V"’ chap, of the Epiille to tlie Ephefians, to the 22d verl'e. 
For which fcrvice every Minflrel offered one penny, as a due 
always paid to tlie vicar of the church of l utbury, upon this 
folcmnity. 

“ Service being ended, they proceed in like manner as be- 
fore from the church to the caftle hall or court ; where the 
lleward, or his deputy, taketh his place, affided by the Bay- 
liff or his deputy, the King of the Minftrcls fitting between 
them ; who is to overfee that every Minftrel dwelling within 
the honour and making default, fhall be prefented and amerced ; 
which that he may the better do — An O l~fs, is then made 
by one of the officers, being a minflrel, three times, giving 
notice by dirciffion from the fteward, to all manner of Minftrels 
dwelling within the honour of Tutbury, viz within the coun- 
ties of Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, Leicefler, and Warwick, 
owing fuit and fervice to his Majefty’s Court of Mufick here 
holden as this day, that every man draw near and give his at- 
tendance upon pain and peril that may otherwife enfue ; and 
that if any man will be effoined of fuit or plea, he, or they, 
fhould come in, and they ffiould be heard. '1 hen all the Mu- 
ficians being called over by a court-roll, two juries arc im- 
panelled, out of twenty-four of the fufficienteft of them, 
twelve for Staffordffiirc, and twelve for the other counties ; 
whofe names being delivered in court to the fleward, and 
called over, and appearing to be full juries, the foreman of 
each is fworn, and then the refidue, as is ufual in other courts, 
upon the Holy Evangelifts. — Then, to move them the better 
to mind their duties to the King, and their own good, the 
Aeward proceeds to give them their charge : firft commending 
to their confideration the original of all mufic, both wind and 
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firing mufic, the antiquity and excellency of both, fetting forth 
the force of it upon the affeflions, by divers examples; how 
the ufe of it has always been allowed (as is plain from Holy 
Writ) in praifing and glorifying God ; and the flull in it al- 
ways efteemed fo confiderablc, that it is fiill accounted in the 
fchools one of the liberal "arts, and allowed in all Godly Chrif- 
tian commonwealths ; where by the way he commonly takes 
notice of the fiatute, which reckons fome Muficians amongfi 
rogues and vagabonds, giving them to underfiand that fuch 
focieties as theirs, thus legally founded and governed by laws, 
are by no means intended by that fiatute, for which reafon 
the Minfirels belonging to the manor of Dutton, in tlie county 
palatine of Chefier, arc exprefsly excepted in that a£f. Ex- 
horting them upon this account, to preierve their reputation, 
to be very careful to make choice of fuch men to be officers 
amongfi them, as fear God, are of good life and converfation, 
and have knowlege and {kill in the pradice of their art. 
Which charge being ended, the jurors proceed to the eledion 
of the faid officers, the King being to be chofen out of the 
four ftewards of the preceding year, and one year out of Staf- 
fordffiire, and two out of Derbylhire, three being cholen by 
the jurors, and the four by him that keeps the court, and the 
deputy fieward, or clerk. 

“ The jurors departing the court for this purpofe, leave 
the fieward with his alTociates fiill in their places, who in the 
mean time make themfelves merry with a banquet, and a noife 
of muficians playing to them, the old King fiill fitting be- 
tween the fieward and bailiff as before ; but returning again 
after a competent time, they prefent firft their chiefeft officer 
by the name of their King ; then the old King arifing from 
his place, delivereth him a little white wand in token of his 
fovereignty, and then taking a cup filled with wine, drinketh, 
to him, wifliing him all joy, and profperity in his office. In 
the like manner do the old fiewards to the new, and then 
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the old King rifeth, and the new taketh his place, and fo do 
the new ftcwards of the old, who have full power and au- 
thority by virtue of the king’s fteward’s warrant, diredled from 
the faid court, to levy and diftrain in any city, town corpo- 
rate, or in any place within the king’s dominions, all fuch 
fines and amercements as are inflidled by the faid juries that 
day upon any Minftrel, for his or their offences, committed 
in the breach of any of their ancient orders, made for the good 
rule and government of the faid fociety. For which faid fines 
and amercements fo defirained or otherwife peaceably colledied, 
the faid ftcwards arc accountable at every audit ; one moiety of 
them going to the king’s majefty, and the other the faid ftew> 
ards have for their own ufe. 

“ The cledlion, &c. being thus concluded, the court rifeth, 
and all perfons then repair to another fair room, within the 
caftle, where a plentiful dinner is prepared for them, which 
being ended, the Minftrels went anciently to the abbey-gate, 
now to a little barn by the town-fide, in acceptance of the 
Bull to be turned forth to them, which was formerly done (ac- 
cording to the cuftom above mentioned) by the prior of Tut- 
bury, now by the earl of Devonfltire j which Bull, as foon as 
his horns are cut off, his ears cropt, his tail cut by the ftum- 
ple, all his body fmeared over with fope, and his nofe blown 
f^ull of beaten pepper; in ftiort, being made as mad as it is 
poffible for him to be. After folemn proclamation made by 
the fteward that all manner of perfons give way to the Bull, 
none being to come near him by forty feet, any way to hin- 
der the Minftrels, but to attend his or their own fafctics, every 
one at his peril. He is then forthwith turned out to them 
(anciently by the prior) now by the lord Devonlhire, or his 
deputy, to be taken by them, and none other, within the 
county of Stafford, between the time of his being turn^ out 
to them, and the fetting of the fun the lame day ; which- if 
they cannot do, but the bull efcapes from them unukon* end 
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gets over the river into Derbyihire, he remains Hill my lord 
Levonlhire’s Hull; but if the faid Minftrels can take him, 
and hold him fo long, as to cut olF but fome fmall matter of 
his hair, and bring the fame to the Mercat crofs, in token 
tliey have taken him, tlie faid bull is then brought to the 
Bayliffs houle in Tutbury, and there collared and roped, and 
fo brought to the bull-ring in the high ftreet, and there baited 
with dogs. The firft courfe being allotted for the King j 
the fecond for the honour of the town ; and the third for the 
King of the Minflrels j which after it is done, the faid Min- 
flrels are to have him for tlieir own, and may fell or kill and 
divide him amongft them, according as they fhall think good. 

“ And thus this ruftic fport, which they call the bull-running, 
fhould be annually performed by the Minftrels only, but now- 
a-days they are aftifted by the promifeuous multitude, that 
flock hither in great numbers, and are much pleafed with it, 
though fometimes, through the emulation in point of man- 
hood, that has been long cherilhed between the StafFordfliire 
and Derbyftiirc men, perhaps as much mifehief may have 
been done in the trial between them, as in the “Jeu de T'tiu- 
reau, or bull-fighting, pradtifed at Valcntia, Madrid, and 
many other places in Spain, whence perhaps this our cuftom 
of bull- running might be derived, and fet up here by John 
of Gaunt, who was King of C’aftile and Leon, and lord of 
the honour of Tutbury ; for why might not we receive this 
fport from the Spaniards, as well as they from the Romans, 
and the Romans from the Greeks ? Wherein 1 am the more 
confirmed, for that the vfttaac amongft the 

Theflalians who firft inftiuited this game, and of whom Ju- 
lius Cxfar learned it, and brought it to Rome, were celebrated 
much about the fame time of the year our bull-running is, 
viz. firidie Idas Augujliy on the i zth of Auguft ; which per- 
haps John of Gaunt, in honour of the Aftumption of our 1 ady, 
being but three days after, might remove to the 15th, as af- 
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ter-ages did (that all the folemnity and court might be kept 
on the fame day, to avoid farther trouble) to the i6th of 
Auguft." (*) 

Every lover of iMinftrclfy niuft rtiudder at the name of Ed- 
ward the Firll, who fo cruelly extirpated the patriotic Bards 
of Wales ; but patriots are at all times, perhaps, troublefome 
to kings, and this martial and political prince feems to have 
limited his perfecution of Bards to the principality of Wales, 
for we arc told that in England a MUL 1 ITUDE of MIN- 
STRELS attended at his court at the folemn ceremony of 
knighting his fon (j). 

However, in j 3 i 3, during the reign of Edward the Second, 
fuch extenfive privileg.s were claimed by the Minftrels, and 
fo many diflblute perfons alTumed their chara^er, that their con- 
dud became a public grievance, which it was thought necelTary 
to reform by the following exprefs regulation, which a few years 
after was imitated in France (s). 

“ Edward by the grace of God, &c. to Iheriffes, &c, 
“ greeting. Forafmuch as . . . many idle perfons, under co- 

lour of MINSTRELSY, and going in meflages and other 
“ faigned bulinefs, have ben and yet be received in other mens 
“ houfes to meate and drynke, and be not therewith con- 
“ tented yf they be not largely confydered with gyftes of the 
“ lordes of the houfes, &c . . . We wylling to rcftraync fuche 
“ outrageous enterprifes and idlenes. Sec. have ordeyned . . . 
“ that to the houfes of prelates, carles, and barons uone re- 
“ fort to meate and drynke, unlelfe he be a Mynltrcl, and of 
“ thefe Mynilrcls that there come none except it be three or 
“ four MY.NsTRELS t'F HONOUR at the moil in one day, 
“ unleffe he be dehred of the lorde of the houfe. And to the 
“houfes of meaner men that none come unlelfe he be de- 

(jt) Ploii’. HHl„ry of SuSKjflnre, MrSSrREl.I.ORlM MUI.TI. 

ebap. fecb 69. V uic Nic. I r \cli An.— Ic, 

(j) EoJif* 4 /V fjt Okon. «7i9« Svo. p, :4*, 

KircumdaUtt^ in- See Above, p. 273. 
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** fired; and that fuch as fliall come fo, holde themfelves con- 
“ tented with meate and drynke, and with fuch curtefie as 
“ the mairter of the houfe wyl fliewe unto them of his owne 
“ good wyl, without their afkyng of any thyng. And yf 
any one do againft this ordinaunce, at the firfte tyme he to 
“ lofe his MlNSTRELSiE, and at the fecond tyme to for- 
“ fweare his craft, and never to be receaved for a M YNsTREL 
“ in any houfe ... Yeven at Langley the tth day of Auguft, 
“ in the 9th yere of our raigne (a; ” 

Stowe, in giving an eftimate of the annual expences of the 
earl of Lancaflcr about- this time, alTigns a very confiderable 
fum for the liveries of the Minftrels 

The fame writer (r) in giving an account of a mummery 
exhibition for the entertainment of the young prince Richard, 
fon to the Black Prince, on the Sunday before Candlemas, 
1377, tells us that “ in tl)c ntgf|t, one igttnlirrb anb tfiittp 
citi3cn^, bifgiiifcb anb lorH j^ocfcb, in a mtimincrp, luitl) 
fottnb of Cnnnpettf, ^chbutisc, Cornetji, 4>INhncitf, anb 
*■ Office Sl^inncrljtf, anb innumerable tort!^ of isaye, robe 
“ from ^elosate tfirougb Cfjeape, obet sjtibgc tijrougli 

4 ^titi)baarftr, anb fo to Itrnnington befibe# Xambctb> toliere 
“ tf|c poitng prince remaineb iotfb bijsc motlift. onb tl|c bube of 
“ Sancailer, uncle, tf)e cariciet of Cnmbribge, pertfoeb, 
IBartoicbc, anb ,fetilfolfic, toitb bitoetjaf otljfc lorbji.” 

The inftruments juft mentioned, if well played, were fuit- 
able to a public froceffion, though they would be rather too 
powerful in a room ; but a good Concert or Chorus might 
be made out from the vocal and inftrumental parts mentioned 
in the Romanfe of the Squire of low Degree, written before 
the time of Chaucer, and confequently about the period of 
Richard the Second’s minority. The king of Hungary, in 


(4) Hcarne*s Append, ad Lelandi Col- 
k^Dt to), y\, p. ^6. 

8 


(i) Survey of London, edit, of 1618, 
p. 134. (f)>. 148. 
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order to confole his daughter for the lofs of her paramour, 
fays. 

Ye fhall have Harpe, Sautry, and Songe 
And other mirthes you amonge. 

And after promifing her wine, fweetmeats, and field fports, 
returning to Mufic, he adds : 

Than fhal ye go to your evenfong 
With ‘Tenours and Trebles among— 

Your querc nor Organ Songe fhal want 
With Countre note and dyfcaunt 
The other halfe on Orgayns playing 
. With young children ful fayn finging— 

From thefe materials a Band and even Orcheflra might be 
formed equal to the execution of almofl every fpecies of Com-» 
poGtion where Violins are not wanted, efpecially as he after- 
wards throws in a couple of wind inftruments : “ the Trum« 
pettes and Claryowne.’* 

So that we have now 

Treble voices, Count er-tenour, and Tenour, 

With the Harp, Pfaltry, Trumpet, Clarion, and Organ, for 
accompaniment. 

We are now arrived at an important period of Englifh Li- 
terature, when CHAUCER, the father of our genuine poetry, 
augmented our vocabulary, polifhed our numbers, and en- 
riched our knowlege with acquifitions from France and Italy, 
that were, perhaps, more ufeful to our country than the gold 
to Spain, which was poured into it by the firft difcoverers of 
Mexico and Peru. Literary plunder feems the moll innocent 
kind of depredation that can be made upon our neighbours : 
as they arc deprived of nothing but what they can well fpare, 
and which it is neither dlfhonourable to lofe, nor difgraceful 
to takc.^ 

It 
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It is in vain to diflemblc the wretched Rate of our literature, 
arts, inanufadures, and commerce, before the 1 6th century. 
So many ages had pafled in fubjedion to tlie different powers 
■which had invaded us from the continent : Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, enflaving us by turns, had found us 
other employments than the care of refining our language, or 
cultivating the arts of peace : and when we had freed our- 
felves from thefc chaiits, and might be faid to have a lan- 
guage and king of our own, the fatal failions into which we 
were divided during the ftruggles between the houfes of York 
and Lancafler flopped improvements in all the arts, except thofc 
of vengeance, carnage, and defola.ion ! 

This accounts for the flow progrefs of fcicnce and of every 
art which is foftered by tranquility, and matured by encou- 
ragement; and whoever looks into the hiflory of printing in 
this country, will be furprifed, and, if an Englilhman, perhaps 
mortified, to find how few original works in our vernacular 
tongue iflued from the prefs for more than fifty years after 
its Invention : the chief part of the books that w'cre printed by 
Caxton and Wynken de IVerdet our firft T ypographers, being 
Latin, French, or Tranflation {d). 

If the Romances of chivalry in verfe and profe, which con- 
cern the flory of Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table 
did not come originally to us from France, but were carried 
titither by the fugitive Britons who took refuge in Armorica 
or Britany, I fear our Saxon anceftors in after-times had them 
back again from their Gallic neighbours, through the medium 
of the French language ; for from our long dependance on 
France, from the Norman partiality, and indeed from the 
fafliion of the times, which inclined all Europe to make the 
Romanfe, or rifing French language, the general vehicle of li- 
terature, almoft all our early produdions, particularly metrical 

(<0 See Amci’s Typograph. Aaiiq* LonJ. I749» 
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Romances, were T ranflaiions from the French. But there is the 
lefs difgrace in this acknowledgment, as it h.is been the cafe 
with all other countries. 'I he French themfelves began to tiy 
their force in their own language by tranflations from the Latin, 
when it was juft wearing out as a living language in their own 
country, as we did from French, under the like circum- 
ftances. I'he Germans have but lately formed themfelves upon 
French models, from Tranllation ; the Spaniards are now in 
the adt. If our firft Literature was derived from France, our fc- 
cond was from Italy j and our third and that of the prefent 
times has been drawn from ftill purer fources, the clafllcs ; 
from which doubtlcfs the moft enlightened and poliftred na- 
tions of Europe are likewife drawing as well as ourfclvcs. A 
literary intercourfe with our neighbours will therefore be reci- 
procally ufeful, as long as thefe fountains are kept open and 
accelliblc. As I ftiould be always ready to claim any depre- 
dations that had been made upon us by the French, fo I lhall 
ever be equally ready to acknovvlcge our obligations to them 
in tlje infancy of our literature, particularly our Poetry and 
Romances : and why Ihouldnot every Englilhman do it with 
equal alacrity ? We are not at prefent in that kind of literary 
indigence which makes it an adl of necelTity to commit fuch 
petty larcenies as thefe : we are now in circumflances that not 
only enable us to be honeft, but even generous : as works have 
been produced in our language, in almoft every fpecies of 
writing that the moft learned nations of the w’orld have been 
able to boaft. 

The moft ancient of our poets perhaps that can be read with 
plcafurc, is CHAUCER, who, as the candid Caxton fays, 
“ for his ornate wrytyng in our tongue, maye well have the 
“ name of a Laureat Poctc; for to fore that he, by hys labour, 
*' embcllyfliyd, ornated, and made faire our Englilhc, in thys 
“ royamc was had rude fpeechc, and incongrue, as yet it ap- 
“ piereth by oldc bookes, whyche at thys day ought not to 
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have place, nc be compared emong ne to his beautcuous vo 
“ luracs, and aournate wrytyr.ges, of whom he made many 
bokes, and treatyces of many a noble hiftorye, as wel in 
“ metre aiid ryme as in profe, and them fo craftyly made, that 
“ he comprehended hys maters in fliort, quick, and hye fen- 
“ tcnces, efehewing prolygyte, callyng away the chaf of fu- 
« perfluyte, and fliewyng the pyked grain of fentence, uttered 
“ by crafty and fugred eloquence 

Indeed he was fo fuperior to Gower, Lydgate, Occleve, and 
all his cotemporaries, and even fucceffors, as low down as Spen- 
fer, for language, clearnefs, and verfification, that his equal is 
not to be found ; and for wit, humour, and other poetical ex- 
cellencies, perhaps not till a much later period. 

If we may judge of the edimation in which Mufic was held 
by our countrymen during the fourteenth century from the 
writings of Chaucer, it muft have been at lead equal to that of 
any other epoch of its hidory* ; for throughout his works> he 
never lofes an opportunity of deferibing or alluding to its ge- 
neral ufe; and of bedowing it as an accomplidiment upon the 
pilgrims, heroes, and heroines of his fevcral tales and poems, 
whenever he can do it with propriety, 

Ihit as this venerable Hard was frequently an imitator and 
traiiflator of French and Italian writers, whofe works have al- 
ready been Ihewa to abound with paflages relative to Muftc, 
both Vocal and Indrumcntal, fome dcduilion Ihould perhaps be 
made for what he fays of it in dories not of his own invention, 
and where the feene is laid in foreign countries : however, in 
the I’rologue to his Canterbury tales, as all the charaders he fo 
nicely delineates and diferiminates arc Englidi, we may fafely 
regard as national, and take to ourfelves, all the virtues, vices, 
defccls, and accomplifhments, whatever they may be, with 
which he has inveded them. 

(«)SecAm«’s Acci-antprOiefirfl tdiiioB * Chaucer torn ijaS, and died 
Chaucer, C'anttilury Talcs, p-s;, 1400. 
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In Chaucer's dcfcription of the ’Squire, a young gentleman 
to whom he affigns every courtly qualification which wa» 
thought needfary to a man of the world, he tells us not only 
that 

Singing he was, or Jioyting [jj) all the day, 
but 

He coude fong^ makt, and well endite, 

Jude (f) and eke dance, and wel pourtraie and write.” 

And as he ridicules the affedation of the dainty and hnical, 
or as Dryden calls her, the mincing Priorefs, throughout, her 
chanting does not efcape : ^ 

And (he was cleped Madame Eglantine, • 

Full wel Ihe fangi the fervice divine, 

Entuned in hire nofe ful fwetcly.” 

The Monk too, a jolly fellow, and great fportfman, feems to 
have a pafUon for no Mufic, but that of hounds, and his horfe's 
bridle : 

And whan he rode, men mighte his bridel here 
GingeTing in a whifl’ling wind as clere. 

And eke as loud as doth the chapel belle. (</) 

But then of his Mendicant Friar, whom he calls a Limitour^ 
(c) and whofe arts of pleafing were fuch as rendered him an 
univerfal favourite, he fays : 

And certainly he hadde a mery note, 

Wel coude he Jinge and plaien on the Rote, {/) 

(^) Fluting* I. p* 164, and addit. to p. 108. 

(f) Fence. (0 A friar liccnfed to beg within a 

(J) An ample account of this fafhion- certain diflritf^* 
able folly, which it now conligned to It ii the Lvra MenJinarum of Kir* 

waggonera and carriers, ia giten in Mr. chcr, the of the French, and the 

WartoD*! Hiftor)' of £ngU£b poetryi vol. Engliih Hurdy-Gurdy. See aboTC, p.270. 
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This was not his only inArument, for 

— In his harping, when that he had fongt 
His eycn twinkclcd in his head aright 
As don the Starres in a froAy night* 

The Oxford Clerk indeed was fo fond of books and Andy, 
that he loved AriAotle better, and his PhHofophie, 

Than robes riche, or Fidel (^), or Sautrie. 

There is not a line in our language perhaps more comprehen- 
Avc and beautiful, than the laA of this defcription : 

Souning in moral virtue was his fpeech. 

And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach. 

He however makes his Miller a MuAcian. 

A Baggipipe wel couthe he blowe and foun. 

And therewithal he brought us out of town. 

The Sompnour and Pardoner are both Angers. To the one 
Chaucer gives a coarfe bafe voice, while the other, juA come 
from Rome, without a beard, Angs in Falfet. 

A vois he had as fmale as hath a Gote.— 

And after telling us that he fung “ Come hither love to me,*’ 
which was probably the beginning of a favourite fong at that 
time, he adds : 

This fompnour bare to him a Ai/F burdoun {K) 

Was never trump of half fo great a foun. 


(f)S«€aborep.3^$. a Saxon word* 

of con&Uerablc antit^iry, the prefent 
German name for a Fiddle or Violin ia 
Gkicc. 

{b) Bvrdcuu ii here ufed for the Baft* 


fartt and SturJon, Fr. ia flill not only in 
ufefor the drone of a Baroipct whrace 
the burden of a fong, but ror the duuhU 
Diapafuny or lowed Hop in French and 
German Organa 

The 
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The poor fcholar Nicholas, in the Miller’s Tale, is a notable 
performer on the Pfaltry. In fpeakiiig of his talents and pof- 
feflions, Chaucer fays. 

And all above there lay a gay /autrie, (i) 

On which he made on night^ melodie. 

So fwetely, that all the chambre rong : 

And Angelus ad Firginem (i) he fong. 

And after that he fong t/ie Kinges note ; (/) 

Full often bleffed was his mery throte. 

The Parilh Clerk’s inftruments, in the fame Tale, arc worthy 
of his profdfion: He 

Coud playen Songtls on a fmale ribible : [m) 

Therto he fong fometime a loud quinible ; (n) 

And as wel coud he play on a Giterne. 

In the Pardonner’s Tale, we have the firft mention of the 
Lute, which I have met with In any Englilh author : 

In Flanders whilom was a Campagnie 
Of yong^ folk, that haunteden folie. 

As hazard, riot, Acwcs and tavernes ; 

Whereas with Harpes, LUTES, and GIternes, 

They dance and play, 6cc. 

And as the mere outline of this Tale is to be found In the 


(i) The ancient Pfaltry hai been de- 
ferib^ voL [. p. C191 and delineated pK 
V. No 4. The moMrn is a kind of fejuare 
t)ulcim 4 fry played fometimes with the 
naked and fometimes with quills* 

ijk) The angel's lalutatton to the trir- 
g’ui, Lukeii. a8. A'vt Maria^ &c. 

( 1 ) The Chant Rtyal was an appellation 


given to Poems on lofty fubje^ in the 
early times of Fr. Poefy. 

{m) The diminutive of Rthcc.^ a fmall 
viol with three llring^. 

(«) It fecros as it this good Clerk had 
rtferved the ancient manner of lingiog 
y ^ibs, cxpreiTed by the verb ^iatoier. 

Cento 
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Cenlo Novtlle Antkhe (a), wc may fuppofe that Inflrument to 
have been then in common ufe in England, (/i) 

What Cliaucer fays in the Priortffts Tale of the “ Litel Scole 
of Crijlen Folk” in Afia, where 

— Children lerned yere by yere 
Swiche manere doflrine as men ufed there : 

This is to fay, to Jingen and to ride. — 

Seems merely to imply, that the chants of the church were 
taught then in common with reading. 

Jn the Rime of Sire Fliopas, as Chaucer is manifeftly ridi- 
culing the marvellous tales of the ancient Jongleours, Gejlourst 
and Minjlrels, be fpeaks of Mufic and Mufical Inlfruments in 
the manner of the French Fabliaux and Romances cited above ; 
and here he tells as, in very plain terms, that the King’s jcfler 
was originally neither a man of wit and humour (like Torick) 
nor a Jack Pudding or Buffoon (like the King’s Fool in Lear) 
but a Difeur, an heroic Story-Teller, a relater of the Gejles, 
deeds, and adventures of Knights, and illuftrious Champions. 
Do come, he fayd, my minijlralet 
And gejlours for to tellen tales . — 

In his Nonnes Preejles Tale of the Cock and the Fox, fpcak- 
ing of his Hero, Chaunticlere., he tells us that 

His vois was merrier than the mery Organ, {q) 

On Malle days that in the Churches gon. 

Which is a proof that Organs were very general in our Ab- 
beys and Cathedrals at the latter end of the fourteenth century. 

(•) txxx'ii. The deferiptton of the cock*i vocal ahiU- 

{p) It is agttin mentioned in the Man* ties was probably intended as a larcafm 
ciplc’s Tale, V, i7*i7* Kdif. of 1775. on the fine fingers of the times. 
fromOrjaaa, Lat. and Orgua^ Fr* 

Chaucer, 
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Chaucer, could he have found a rhyme, would probably have 
wriuen Organs in the plural, as the French dill do, and as he 
himfclf has done in the fecond Nomies 'Tale, which follows ; 
where, in the Hiftory of St. CECILI.X, we hare the two follow- 
ing lines : 

And while that Organs mulcn melodie, 

To God alone thus in hire hert fong (he. 

It was natural to expeS, in the life of this titular and pious 
patronefs of Mufic, that fome farther n-.ention would be made 
of her own performance, or at lead protcdlion of the art ; hut 
neither in Chaucer, nor in any of the Hidories or legendary ac- 
counts of this faint which I have been able to confult, does any 
thing appear that can authorife the religious veneration whieli 
the votaries of Mufic have fo long paid to her ; nor is it cafy to 
difeover whence it has arifen. Chaucer’s account is alinofl lite- 
rally tranflated from the life of St. Cecilia, in the Legenda Aurea 
of "Jacobus Januenfis. Bede in his Ecclcfiaftical Hiftory (»), 
mentions her church at Rome, as the place where Vilbrord was 
ordained Pope in 696 : and in his .Martyrology, he tells us, 
that her intended fpoufe. Valerian, and his brother I'iburtius, 
fulTered martyrdom in the time of the Emperor Alexander Se- 
verus. Mabillon (r) has proved, that the feflival of this faint 
was celebrated in France before the time of Charlemagne, by a 
Galilean Miflal, which he has publifhed, and which muft have 
been in ufe before the Gregorian chant was received in that 
country (/) Fortunatusof Poitiers, {u) the moft ancient author 
who fpcaks of her, fays, that fliedied, or rather fuffered mar- 

(r) Lib. V. cap. 2. learned PataTius, and was wrirten In the 

(. ) Dr OaWcjna, p. 17J. ninth century, as K'as difeovered by the 

Cardinal dena. Dr tiiviaa Ff. Imtul, learned from the fquare form of ibe letters, 
fays, that the Md* of this Mafs, which and tlic capitals, 
w'is in the poflcthim of the late ChriiUna, (a) Lib. vU» cap. 4. 

^cen ci Sweden, lud beluu^cd to tho 

n-rdom 
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tyrdom in Sicily, Fortunatus wrote at the end of the fixlh cen- 
tury ; but even this was at too remote a period from that in 
which tradition tells us the faint lived, as Alexander Sevcrus 
reigned from 1 94 to 2 1 1 . 

There was a great Feftival at Rome in 1599, during the 
pontificate of Clement VI II. for the finding the body of 
St. Cecilia among other relics. Cardinal Baronius, who was 
himfelf a witnefs of this Tranfaclion, has left an ample account 
of it {le). 

But to return to Chaucer : in his Perfones Tale, the good prlcft 
fays, “ VVel may that man that no good werk ne doth, fing this 
new Frenfshe fong, J’ay tout perdu mon temps, et mon labour.'' 

What were the other lines of the fong, or by whom it was 
written or eompofed, the commentators do not inform us, though 
Chaucer has introduced the fame initial verfe in his Balade to 
Fortune : however it was doubtlefs w'ell known at the time, or he 
would not have madefo grave and refpetSlable a charadler point it 
out to fuch a mi.xed company as the pilgrims he has afl'cmbled 
together. 

Chaucer’s Remaunt of the Rofe, is only a Tranllation of a part 
of the celebrated allegorical and fatyrical Poem, called, !e Ro- 
man de la Rofe, which was begun by William de Lorris, who, 
according to Fauchet, died about the year 1260, andfinifhed by 
Jean de Mcun about i3io{.v). His account therefore of the 
Mufic which he heard in the gardens of Mirth, v. 763. how- 
ever ample, is not applicable to England. But a pafi'age occurs 
which is not very favourable to the Mufic of France, and for 
which it is difiicult to account, as it is not to be found in the 
original ; for after deferibing a very gay dance to the Carol of 
Gladnefs, he fays: 

(w) I'it Tom. 3t. of which John de Meun tvas author ofonly 

3 £i)it. iul. I7J5. the 61114149. Chaucer’s whole tranlb- 

(a) The ongiaalcuDdiUof <^734 lines, tlon Ucomprifed in 7698 veifei. 

“ There 
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There mighteft thou fe thefe Flutours, 

MinOrallis and eke Jug^lours 
That wel to ilnglng did their pain 
Some fongen Jongh of Loraine ; 

For in Loraine their Not8s be 
Ful fweter than in this Contra 

What reafon the Bard had for his partiality to the fongs of 
Lorraine, I know not; as neither the national Mufic of that 
Country, nor the fuperior learning and abilities of its Muficians 
at any period of time, has ever arrived at my knowledge. 

In his Troilus and Crefleide, Chaucer (y) adviling the timid 
lover to fend his Miftrefs a letter, gives an excellent Icflbn, both 
to him and the Mufician, againft prolixity and repetition. 

— And if thou write a godely word all foft, 

Tho’ it be gode, reherce it not too oft. 

For though that the bed Harper upon live. 

Would on the beftc founid jolly Harpe, 

That evir was, with all his fingirs five, 

Touche aie o firing, or aie o warble Harpe, (a) 

Were his nailis poinded never fo fharpe, 

It fliulde makln every wight to dull. 

To hear his gle, and of his firokis full. 

It has been obferved (a) that this Poem, though almoft as 
long as the Encid, was intended to be fung to the Harpy as well 
as read : 

And redde wherefo thou be, orellis Jbnge{6). 

▼. 10^8. to thcfubftantirc. 

(z) To keep uH'ayi thrumming; the {a) Kng. Poctiyv vol. i. p. jSS* 
fame ilring, or harping upon the fame L, uU* r. 1796. 

pafTage. In this llanza the verb rhimev 

VoL. II. Ccc Though 
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Though no Englifli Mufic in parts is preferved, fo ancient as 
the time of Chaucer, yet by the manner in which he defcribes 
a Concert of Birds, (c) full fervices feem then to have been 
common. 

And everichc fdng in his wife 

The mod fwete, and folempnc fervife 

By note, that evir man I trowe 

Had herde, for fome of 'hem /onge h’wty 

Some high, and all of one accorJe.— 

In the third Book of his Hou/e of Fame, Chaucer beftows 
near fixty lines in defcribiag Mufic, Muficians, and Mufical 
Inftruments {J) : The whole paflage is curious to a Mufical 
enquirer, and deferves a comment : but it would occupy more 
fpace than can be fpared in this chapter, of which poetical con- 
cerns have perhaps already had too confiderablc a lhare. Ifliall, 
therefore, only add a few words on his Songs, or Balades, which 
mull have been originally intended for Mufic. And though 
many Ihort poems of this kind were aferibed to him, which 
it would be difficult to prove of his writing, yet he tells us 
bimfelf (e) that he had made 

Many an Hymnc, for your holy dales 

That highten balades, rondils, virelaies,— 

—And hath made many a ley, and many a thing. 

Both Gower, his Mafter, and Lydgate, his fcholar, fpeak 
of his f. ngs of various kinds j and Gower puts the following 
eulogium of his Love Songs into the mouth of Venus : 

{c) Drcatn of Chaucer, V. joi. 10710 164. 

(d) See Urrj 'a Eilii. p. 466, from t. (r) Legende of Code Women, t. 41 1. 

01 
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Of Ditees and of Songh glade, 

The which he for my fake made. 

The Londe fulfilled is over all {J').— 

And Lydgate, in the prologue to his Tranflation of the Fall 
of Princes, has the following llanza on his fongs : 

This faicd Pocte my Mafter in his dayes 
Made and compiled ful many a frefh Ditc, 

Complaintes Ballades, Roundels, Virelaies ; 

Ful dcleilablc to herin and to fe. 

For which men fliulde of right and equite. 

Sith he of Englifti in making was the heft. 

Pray em to God to yeve his foule good reft. 

Stowe colle^cd many of the Ballads that went under Chau- 
cer’s name, which were printed in the edition of 1561; and 
John Shirley, in 1440, made a large colledion of Songs, by 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, and others, which are ftill extant 
in the Alhmolean Colledion at Oxford ; but none of the 
tunes to thefe are preferved ; nor have I ever been fo fortunate 
as to meet with a fingle tune to an Englijls Song, or Dance, in 
all the Libraries and MSS. which I have confulted, fo ancient as 
the 14th century (A). Mufieal TraSfs, indeed, and Ecclcfiafiical 
Chants abound of that and a ftill higher period ; but till the 
beginning of the 15th century, all our fecular Mufic has pe- 
rifhed. However, if we may judge by what has efcaped the 
ravages of time, of a later date, the lofs of our Mufical compo- 


(^) A cleped ihe Abdraifie Bre* 
vyaire compyled ut divers r«««* 

Vi'rrAgr/, tra^tJyrt^ tnvoyi^ tern* 
plaiittet% m^raUtits^ coUrcled by 

John Sbirlcv. Athraol. 59. ii« vide Tasa. 

p.'668a 


(i) Mr. Warion, Hift. Eng. Poet, 
▼ol. i. p. ;6 has g:ven a %*cry ample ac- 
ci^unt or'a MS. collciTion of the mud an- 
cient foDgi ia our Unguage, which is 
prcfcrreti io the britidt iMbfeum. M 3 S. 
Uir).:a$3, but without Made* 

tiolU 
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litions of this period may be fupported without much afflic- 
tion. We may perhaps heighten that afllidion confiderably by 
cenfuring modern refinements, and extolling the charms of 
ancient //«/>//aVy ; but fimplicity in Melody, beyond a certain 
limit, is unworthy of the name that is bellowed upon it, and 
encroaches fo much upon the rude and favage boundaries of un- 
couthnefs and rufticity, as to be wholly feparated from propor- 
tion and grace, which fhould alone charadterife what is truly 
fimple in all the arts; for though they may be enobled by the 
concealment of labour and pedantry, they arc always degraded 
*byan alliance with coarfeand barbarous nature. 

All our early poets, and Chaucer particularly, feem to have 
received great pleafure from the Mufic of their time, whatever 
it was, and never lofc an opportunity of deferibing its beauties 
and effedl8(/) ; but Exampla of the melodies of our old Songs, our 
popular tunes, and our counterpoint, if we had them to exhibit, 
would give the Mufical reader a more perfed idea of their merit 
than all that the moll minute deferiptions can do, either in profe 
or verfe. Such examples are, however, very difiicult to find ; 
and when found, flill more difficult to dccypher. 

At the Coronation of Henry V. in 1413, we hear of no 
other inflruments than Harps; but one of that Prince’s hillo- 
rians (^) tells us that their number in the hall was prodigious. 
Henry, however, though a fuccefsful hero, and a conqueror, did 
not feem to take the advantage of his claim to praife ; and either 
was fo modefl or fo tallelefs as to difeourage and even prohibit 
the Poets and Muficians from celebrating his vidories, and fing- 
ing his valiant deeds. When he entered the City of London, after 
the Battle of Agincourt, the gates and llreets were hung with 
tapellry, reprefenting the Hi (lory of ancient heroes j and chil- 

(i) S«e Chaucer’s Contention between ing Mullc. 
t/>< CufifiW attJ the SiglttfHgait, and the {l^) Thomtt tU Rtmham Fit, et Hea. 
Fh^'erami the Lea/^ befidcs the Poemt V, edit. iJeamC) Oxon, 1737a cap, atii. 
aLeady raemiuned) lor paflages concern- p, aj. 

dren 
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dren were placed in temporary turrets, to fing verfcs. But 
Henry, difgufled at thefc vanities, commanded, by a formal 
cdiift, that for the future, no fongs ftiould be recited by Har- 
pers, or others, in honour of the recent vidory (/). It feems, 
liowever, the bufinefs of a hero, after becoming a fubjed of 
praife, to receive it with a good grace ; and Poetry and Mufic ate 
perhaps never better employed than in espreflions of national ■ 
joy and gratitude for the fafety of the ftate, and defeat of its foes, 
by which tranquility is reftored, and attention fecured to die 
arts of peace. 

It is fomewhat extraordinary, that in fpite of Henry's edids, 
and prohibitions, the only Englifh fong of fo early a date, that 
has come to my knowledge, of which the original mufic has been ■ 
preferved, is one that was written on his vidory at Agincourt 
in 1415. It is preferved in the Pcpyfian Colledionat Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, and has been printed in the fecond vo- 
• lume of the Reliques of Ancient Englilh Poetry. The tranferi- 
bers of ancient MSS. feem in general to have been utterly igno- 
rant of Mufic, and fo indifferent as to the place and form of 
Notes as to have made them unintelligible ; and indeed, though 1 
made a journey toCambridge, in order to fee the original Mufic 
of the fong which had been tranferibed for xhcRt-Iiquej of Ancient 
Poetry, it was not till after I had tried to write it many different 
ways that I was able to difentangle the parts, and form it into a 
fcore («). 

The 

{[) “ CantMii de fua tritmfba fieri, fitu “ three and four eolfci in fcore,” which, 

« ptr Cifbarijiait vel aliot ^ko/cMMiiiu, if I had been fo fonunatc aa lo have fcea 
• ib. p. before 1 vifited that Univertity, would 

AaA Htrriifi Pr.rf'at p. xaii. feq. § viii. have faved me much trouble. Indeed, 
Sccalfo HoUingfh. Chron, iii. p, 5^6. fpccimen* of MuficalCompolitioni at fuch 
col. i. 40. an period, are fo frarcc, and this in 

(iw) Since my journey to Cambridge, particular feems fo much to belong to 
Mr. Staffoni Smith has given an accurate my fubjeift, that a Midory of Englifli Mu* 
copy of this compolttlon in his ** Col* lie would be dchcicni without it ; and 
** ici 2 ion of anciem Englilh Songs, for fcrupuhwifly to omit all that has prcviouJly 

bccQ 
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The Ck)py in the Pcpyfian Collcdlion Is written upon Vellum 
in Gregorian Notes, and can be little lefs ancient than the event 
which it recorded. There is with it a paper which fliews that 
an attempt was made in the laft century to give it a modern 
drefs ; but too many liberties have been taken with the melody, 
and the drone bafe which has been fet to it for the Lute is 
mere jargon. I fliall therefore prefent my reader with a faith- 
ful copy of this venerable relic of our nation’s prowefs and 
glory, in the l>eginning of the fifteenth century, from which we 
are perhaps entitled to more honour than from the poetry and 
Mulic with which they were then celebrated. 


SONG on the Vidory obtained at Agincourt, 1415. 



(>) 



been publifboi by others, would be redu- euliy, till the end of the fifteenth centii- 

e.ng my bo<^ to .-i mere All ry, is to fml Examples of Compolition, 

lean promife IS not to eopy wlih fervi- uliich, in the next century, will be focn- 

Illy, or without examining the original ereafed at to perplex by their multiplicity, 

lources ot their acquiliiions iviih my own {«) It would have anfwered the expec- 
.eyes, which will lomctimes perliajw fee tation of a modern car better, if this 

them in a ditieient light, and <jcc.ilion a and the next E had been flurp. 

.aiiUcitnce 01 opinion. The grcatell difti. 
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(«) A (harp fcemswanrirgfotlns G. linb) between the ?oice part and the ac> 

(^) I ventured to make this note J, u|)on crm>p.inimcnt ; but 1 can diiVorcr nothing 

a fuppofiiioo, that it had been wiiiten C in ihemanufcriptioauihonrea change* 
in the Pepya Cop^, b^ a tmAake ot the (r) 1 ventured to corre^ this paiTage, r.a 
feribe. the prefent leading in the old copy muiV 

(f) The compoiliion in this place is very have been olfcnGve at every penod ot 
ioconct^) there being a fuocemon of three couaterpolau 
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De—» gra Ah -■■ ■ 
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Df“» gra ti^as Ah ' gli ■ 




d gra^^ts^^at Att-^gli- 
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zii:i: 
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^ reU—Jc pro •vie /g ■ - ■ «■ — -- ■■ ~^ria. 


He fcltc a fege, the fothe to fay, 

To Harfluc town, with royal array, 
That toune he w'an, and made a fray, 
That Fiauncc (hall rywc lyl domes 

day. 

Dio gratiaif 4sfr. 

(j) Though ihe flat* arc omitted In the 
coUutcr tenor part of this lir.e, yeti hare 


Than for fothe that knyzt comely, 

In Agincourt fcld fauzt manly, 
Thorow grace of God moft myzty, 
He had bothe fcldc, and vi6Iory. 

Dt'o gratiai^ lAc, 

ventured to infert them, as they feem as 
neccriary here as in the Bafe. 


Then 
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Then went owre kynge, with all 
his oftc, 

Thorowc Frauncc for all the 
Frenf>hc bolle ; 

He fpared fordrcdc of Lclle,ne moA 
Till he come to Aglncourt coAe. 

Del gratiai, i^c. 
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Ther dukys, and earlyt, lorde and 
barone, 

Were take, and flijmci and that wel 
fone. 

And fome were ledde into Lundone, 

Withjoyc, andmetth, andgrete re- 
none. 

Del gratlas, (Jc. 


Now gracious God he fave owre kynge. 

His pcpie, and all his well wyllinge } 

Gef him gode tyfc, and gode endynge, 

That we with merth may fafely fynge. 

Deo gr alias jfa^lia redde fro vifJiria, 

The number of trails that were written on the fubjeft of 
Mufic, from the time of John de Muris, to the middle of the 
fifteenth century, is fo confiderable, as not only to make us 
believe that it was in great favour, but Incline us to expefl more 
perfedlion than we And in the fpecimens of compofition that 
have been prefer vcd. 

The Speculum Mujicex of John de Muris, which is only to 
be found in the King of France's library at Paris, is a treatife 
fo ample, that I fhall ftep back a little, in order to give my rea- 
ders a more fatisfadory account of it than 1 was able to do when 
I mentioned it before, as I have procured large extrafis from 
it, and a complete table of its contents, Ance 1 clofed the article 
in the preceding chapter concerning this celebrated and volu- 
minous Mufical writer ; and fhall be the more minute in my 
account of this fcarce MS. as it feems to have been the ground 
work of all the Mufical Treatifes that were produced by other 
writers, till the time of Franchinus Gaforius, In the latter end 
of the fifteenth century. 

This work, which is written on vellum. In folio, contains 
fix hundred pages. The firft fentence of the original is, “ Libro 
“ tertio de Phitofophica Confolaiione Boelius volens reddere Cou- 
fam," &c. It is divided into feven books: the firft of 
VoL. II. Ddd which 
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which treats of the invention of Mufic, and of its divifions, and 
contains feventy-Gx chapters ; the fecond, of Mufical Intervals, 
an hundred and twenty-three ; the third, of Harmonics, or Mu- 
fical proportion, Gfty-fix ; fourth, of Concords and Difeords, 
fifty-one; fifth, of the ancient Tctrachords, divifion of the Mo- 
nochord, and Doftrincs of Boctius, fifty-two chapters : fixth, 
of the Modes and Notation of the Ancients, of the changes 
made in their fyftem by Guido, and of the Ecclefiaftical Tones, 
one hundred and thirteen. Book the feventh, of meafured 
Mufic ; of Difcant, in treating of which he has the chapter de 
inepth Difcant oribus., part of which has been given in the pre- 
ceding chapter ; of the Time-table, Moods or Divifions of 
Time, of the folly of placing a tail to the femibreve, by which 
he Teems to mean the Minim, without naming it; of perfect 
and imperfect Meafures ; and laftly, a parallel between Ancient 
and Modern Mufic, which occupies the laft five of the forty- 
five chapters into which this book is divided, the concluding 
fentence of which is, “ Exempli caufa defribere tibi volo quorum. 
“ figurce funt in hoc or dine confquentes^ 

E-xp/icit Trablatus Mufica, Magifri 
yohanniide Muris. 

Notwithfianding all the nice and fubtle divifions and Tubdi- 
vifions of his leven books into nine hundred and Teventeen 
chapters, the pradlical Mufician would at prefent profit but 
Kttle from the ftudy of them, as almofi all the dodrines con- 
tained in the firfi five books are fpeculative, and fuch as may be 
found in Ptolemy, Boethius, and other ancient authors, whom 
almoft all the Mufical writers of later times have copied in pure 
pedantry, without underftanding themfelves what they read, 
and confequently without conveying any ufeful fcience to their 
readers by what they have written. It is only in the two laft 
books that de Muris condefeends to fpeak of the Pradiical Mu- 
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fic of Ills own times : in the fixth book he treats of the Eccle- 
f aftical Tones, Notation, and Chants, which John Cotton and 
Walter Odington had done before ; and in the feventh he de- 
fines Cantus AlinJ’urabslis, Difeant, Moods, Chara£lcrs of the 
different duration of Sounds, as the Longt Breve, Semi-breve, 
and their pcrfcdlon and impcrfedlion. Here he employs fevc- 
ral chapters in refuting fuch as have difputed his dodrines ; 
and lallly, he draws a parallel between the Mufic of the An- 
cients and that of the Moderns, in order to afeertain their feve- 
ral degrees of perfedion. 

It is in mere charity to the curious in Mufical Antiquities that 
I have beftowed fo much pains in examining and deferibing 
this Book ; which, though of dilRcult accefs, and more difficult 
perufal, might tempt them from the celebrity of the Author, 
to explore its dark regions, and Impair their eyes and patience 
in fearchof fcientific treafures, which it does not contain. 

A very curious collodion of Mufical Trads was preferved 
among the MSS. of the Cotton library : but unfortunately they 
were nearly deftroyed by a fire which happened 101731, while 
Affiburnham Houfe was its repofitory. Of this colledion, 
confiding of feven treatifes in Latin, the late Dr. Pepufeh had 
luckily procured copies, which are now lodged In the Britifli 
Mufeum, as are the fragments of the originals (/). 

I lhall not be very diffufe in my account of thefc MSS. as 
the chief part of the dodrines they contain, has already been 
confidcred in fpeaking of the writings of Guido, Franco, Wal- 
ter Odington, and others, which are dill more ancient. The 
infertion and explanation of rules which are ift> longer worth 
adopting, and upon which fcarce any of the Mufic was compofed 
which is now fubfiding, would be fwelling my volume with 

f/) Seem the Cat. Dr. Smith 'i De- theend of ihefirft ira^i : 
feripcicnof Book IX. Thecom* <mmadditiamibuj,: ftnltMditVeiurispTdximM 

pilcr ot ihcfc Tracis U unknouro, but the antePtntcc*^. anno Domini milUfimo trictn- 
time when they were tninfcnbcd is afeer- ti^mo vicefimo ftxto, ot coftnra^ Amem, 
taiived by the ^ribe himfelf, in a note at 

Ddd 2 that 
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that, which if any one had patience to periife, could afford 
neither profit nor pleafure ; and for which the highcft reward I 
could hope, would be the pity of my readers, for not having 
found in all my refearches any thing better to give them. Un- 
fortunately it was not yet the cuftom for writers on MuCc to 
illuflrate their rules with examples of Compofition, either by 
themfclves or others ; and this omiflion has rendered almoft 
every Treatife produced before the fixteenth century, equally 
dry and unprofitable withthofe which arc come down to us of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. A commentary therefore upon 
fuch works, whatever idea it may imprefs of an author’s erudi- 
tion and patience, would be very likely to fright a reader from 
attempting the perufal of more intcrefting and intelligible parts 
of the book in which it is inferted, upon a fuppofition that the 
fequel will be equally dark and unintelligible. 

Of fuch mufical MSS. therefore as are in our own public li- 
braries, and of eafy accefs, I fhall give a lefs minute account 
than of others preferved on the Continent, which but few may 
have opportunities of confulting. However, though it is my 
bufinefs to fpare no trouble myfclf, it is incumbent upon me 
to give my readers as little as poffible ; I fhall therefore point 
out the road to fuch trads as are moll fcarce and valuable, in 
order that thofe who wifh to know more of their contents than 
the limits of my work will allow me to give, may themfelves 
be enabled to confult the originals. 

Among the tranferipts from the Cotton MS. No. I. which 
is a Commentary upon Franco, by Handle, has been already 
deferibed (u) ; a confiderable part of this tra£l: is Hill legible in 
the ancient Copy (w). 

II. TraSlatus diverfarum Figurarum per quas dukibus modis dif~ 
(ontantur. This is a compendium apparently of the doctrines 

(») P. 194, (tc) Tiberius, B. JX. 
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of John dc Muris ; but in the old copy it was called TraBatus 
de Mufica, incerto authore. Here the black Minim in the Lo- 
zenge form appears. 

III. Pr. Pro aliquali Notitia de Mufica habendafi This 
Tradt which is of aconfiderable length, is likewiie anonymous 
The author imitates Boethius, as mod mufical writers have 
done down to the good Padre Martini, in the divifion of Mufic 
into Mundane, Humane, and Infirumental, as well as in feveral 
other particulars. This Author ufes the fame kind of literal 
notation as Guido in his Micrologus, before lines were applied 
to the Ecclefiadical Charadlers. We find in it the and b Hex- 
achords ; and Harmonic hand, with diagrams of the Mutations, 
feemingly taken from a treatife in the Bodleian Library, inti- 
tled ^uatuor principalia Artis Mufica, of which a farther ac- 
count will be given below. He compares Minim X.o a Unit, 
as the beginning of meafured time ; tells us that Vitriaco was 
the mod famous mufician in the whole world ; and fpeaks of 
the Semiminim or Crutchetam as a ufelefs innovation, which he 
had rejedled. We have here an explanation of the Plica, Liga- 
tures, and fix Moods, in imitation, as he fays, of the Roman 
School, but little differing from thofe of Franco (x). How- 
ever this author confedes, that the five Moods of Franco, and 
the fix which he exhibits in his work, are all reducible to 
two, the perfeSl and imperfeB-, or to thofe as they are now 
called of triple and common time. The point is mentioned by 
this author as of common ufe^ and the thirds and fixths arc both 
denominated imperfeB Concords. The fourth he ranks among 
perfeB concords ; though he agrees with the prefent age in 
thinking that it has not a good effeft when ufed by itfelf, and 
requires more than two parts to be admitted in compofition. He 
forbids the ufe of Dificords, which proves that their laws were 
not yet edabliflied. He gives rules for Dijeant, or e.xtcropora- 


{x\ See p. i8j. 
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■ncous Harmony ; for •written Harmony, ; and fpeaks of the Or- 
gan as an Inftrument neceflary in the Cantus Ecclcfiaflicus. 
The Hocket is defcribcd, either as a rejl or cutting a note fhort, 
■without accelerating the general mcafure. Staccato, Sciolto, fecm 
to correfpond ■with this term more than a reji j for why 
■fhould a reft in an inward part offend ? And it was fcvcrcly 
-cenfured by grave churchmen about this time (_}'). 

IV. The next Tradl in the Cotton MS. is lilccwife one of 
three Mufical Treatifes contained in another volume of the Bri- 
tifli Mufeum, which formerly belonged to the Monks of St. 
Edmonfbury (*). It begins Cognita Modulation! fecundum vitim 
oSio Troporum et fecundum uj'um et confuetudinem ftdei CathoUcee. 
Of this Trad, which treats very amply of the Cantus Menfura- 
bilis, and of the chief parts of pradical Mufic then known, 
the Author is not named. By the eight tropes he docs not 
mean the eight modes, or tones of the Church, but eight 
moods with refped to time. The author clearly explains the 
term Organum to imply the harmonical accompaniment to 
a chant, as it has been already often defined in this volume ; 
Difcant, Triples, ^tadrtiples, and Copula, are treated of in the 
fame manner as by former writers ; but of Difeord he is rather 
more e.vplicitthan his predeceffors, for he fays, that many good 
Compofers of Hymns, Antiphons, and Organic Parts, ufe dif- 
cords inftead of concords, particularly the Muficians of Lorn-, 
hardy. 

V. Confifts only of fragments or detached extrads from an 
entire treatife. It begins Sequitur de Shtemenis, and e.xplains the 
manner in which \SxtSynemmenonTetrachord\% formed. Here the 
author fpeaks of a crofs being put toF to obviate thefalfe fifth be- 
tween that found and B. This has been thought the firft time that 
a (harp has been ufed ; but Marchetto da Padua two hundred years 
before had ufed the fame expedient. The firft (harp was only a 

(/) Sec above, p. 150* (z) BIbl. Reg. x'li* cap. vL 5, 3* 
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fquarc b, whence B quadrum ; then a line was drawn on each 
fide (a). This charader, and the round b. were ufed for 
Mufica Ficla, which was another name for Tranfpofuhn from 
the natural fcale into fuch keys as required founds different 
from thofe which the three hexachords furnillied (A). 

VI. Is a fhort trad in which no new dodrines appear : It begins 
FJl autem unijonus quando duee vsees manente uno et eodtm loco Jivt 
uno et eodtm fom ; and treats in a fummary way of Confonances, 
Difcant, and Solmization : illuflrating the dodrines advanced 
by examples in Notes. 

VII. The laft Trad beginning Cum in ijlo traSlatu de Sig- 
nis five de Noth qua funt et de earum proprietatibus, &c. is 
chiefly conflued to time, Mcafure, or tlie relative proportions 
of fuch notes as were then in ufe. There are duplicates of 
this and the preceding trad in the volume already mentioned(c ). 
Minims appear in this fragment ; and at the end there is aa 
old French Song in two parts : Vans Jemblant tiel ejles vous, al- 
ready inferted in the prefent chapter (d). The words Hac 
Odvngtonut, written at the back of this Trad in the Cotton 
Collcdion, has inclined many to believe that Walter Oding- 
ton, of whom an account has already been given, was the au- 
thor of it ; but they mean nothing more than that the dodrine 
of Walter of Evefham had been followed by the author : as Se- 
cundum Guidonem — yohttnmm de Mur is — tranconem, &c. has 
been found to have the fame meaning. 

The moft confiderablc Mufical Trad which I have been able 
to find of nearly the fame date as the Cotton Mb. is a Trcatife 

(«*) Pfef'tlcrlfn* aad Mvrcbftit* uf« ibk the key of C or A natural can fopply, it 
mark with four in the miiidte, fora U iKll iho>jt;ht licentioui in the Homifli 

llurpl.l, joU ihf lautr fomttimcj thia . Church tu compofe in fuch key* te- 

( 4 ) This w-js l.kewlfe lon){ esUed A/c- qu^re .mJ iharps : n rtrtraint that long 

falU, Cc’rrata, Ceyf/atM, al- caicniej to fccuUr mufic. 

ttrmrj. See p. i6o« And At the Ec- (c) 3 BibLRcg.xU*- 

clchaflicAl ch .ms are all coutined to fuch CAp. trt. 5. i8t. 
foundiAithe diifcrcotfpcciei ofoC^TC in { 4 ) F. 3061* 
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in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (if), entitled ^atuor prin- 
cipalia Artis Mufka, which has been aferibed to feveral au- 
thors. As this work is written with more clearnefs and pre- 
cifion, and is of a greater length than any other that was pro- 
duced in the fourteenth century, except the Speculum Mujicesoi 
John de Muris, I was very defirous to difeover by whom it 
was written. Anthony Wood {f) aferibes it to Thomas Tewk- 
fbury, a Francifean of Briftol, to whom it is likewife given in 
the Oxford Catalogue of MSS, for no other reafon that is eafy to 
difeover, but that the name of Tewkfbury occurs on an outfide 
leaf. However, there is a tertimonial at the end of the Table 
of Contents, which has helped to fix the work upon an author 
of the nameof Tewkfbury ; but this is of Tewkelbury, a 
Friar ; who feems only to have prefented the book called the 
four principles of Muftc to the Minor Friars of Oxford, by the 
Authority and confent of Majier Thomas of Kingulbury, then 
Magijler of all England, in the year i 388 (g’). As no per- 
fon of the name of Tewkelbury appears in the lift of Englifti 
Muficians or Mufical Writers, if we were reduced to conjec- 
ture it might be imagined from the fimilarity of names, that 
"John Torkfey, a Mufical Author of the fame period, had been 
corrupted into John Tewkelbury : but there is no occafion for 
fuch an expedient, nor for adopting the opinion of Biftiop Tan- 
ner, who afligns it to Dr. John Hambois, a writer on Mufic, 
who flouriOied more than a century after the time when it ap- 
pears from the teftimony of the Scribe himfelf, that the Ox- 
ford MS. was finilhed. 


WDigbygo. 

(/) Hill, and Antiq. Ozon. Lib. U. 
p. 5. 

(g) Atl informetionrm feire velentihut 
frincipia Artis Mufic re ^ ifium LibcUum qui 
vocatur ^atuor princi^lia Mufierty Frettr 
Johannes de Tcukclbury contulit icmitatui 


Fratrum ^Ttnerum Oxonire^ nuScritaU tt 
tsjfiuj'u Fratrii Th^mrt dt Kyngufisury Ma- 
giftri tunc Magifiri Attglire. Ann 9 D^sniut 
1 388. This ad?crtifemcnt ends, as ufual, 
by anathcmatifing any one who ihall fa- 
crilegloufly ftcal the MS. from the Csid 
Minor Fiiars, 

There 
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There is however among the MSS. at Oxford, another Vo- 
lume of Mufjeal Trads (A), which has not been fulTicienlly 
examined by any of the Catalographers who have mentioned it : 
for upon a careful perufal and collation, I And in it, bclldes two 
other Trails, by Simon Tunftede, or Tuftede, a duplicate of 
the ^atuor Principalia, attributed by (bme to Thomas or John 
of Tcwklbury, and by others to Hambois ; and as no doubt is 
thrown upon Tunftede having been the author of the two firft 
trails in this volume, it feems as if we might venture, without 
hefitation or doubt, to alEgn to him this ample, and, for the 
time when it was written, excellent treatife. That Simon 
Tunftede was a man of Science, and an able Mudeian, as 
well as a Doilor of Divinity, appears at the end of MS. Digby, 
90 [i). Pits, Bale, Tanner, and all our Biographical writers 
fpcak of him as a learned Mufician, and Pits enumerates the 
^atuor Principalia among his writings (^). 

The title of the Trails in the Oxford Catalogue of MSS. has 
occafioned the great diverfity of opinions about the writer of the 
^atuor Principalia ; for No. 515, is entitled De Muftca conti- 
nua et difereta, cum Diagrammatibus, per Simonem Tunftede, 
A. D. 1351. However, in the beginning of the volume, the 
author propofes to treat De ^atuor principalibus in quibus tacius 
Mufica radices conjijiunt, &c. which exadlly agrees with the other 
MS, and there is no difference from the beginning to the end, ex- 
cept in thcomiflion of a kind of prologue, or argument to the 
work, which appears in the Trail aferibed to Tewkelbury (/], 
beginning ^emadmodum inter triticum, and is omitted in 
that to which the name of Tunfted if prefixed («). 

(i) Bodl. (^) DeiUuJi. dfn^l. Simon Tju« 

(1) Aficf faying that the book wa» ftcJ, a Fraowifean Fiiar, hom at Nor- 
flninicd in n5is following with, wat in fuch favour for hit leirning 

naiTagC': IIU amtm anna e^at inter and jjicff, lo be uoanimoully chofen 

Minern Oxom« fratreiy Simon de Tun* provincial Maftcr of all England. He 
ftcd«. tia&ier Sat'et :» died at Bru^id, in Sulfolk, in 1569. 

JicapolUhat^ et ediam in /efi em Uieralihmt i/) Digby 90. 

(«) Bodi. 515. 

VoL, I-L Ecc What 
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What the author calls the Four Principals of Muftc will beff 
appear from his own manner of dividing the work. In thefiril 
part or principal, confifting of nineteen chapters, he treats of 
Mufic in general, its conitituent Paits and Divifions. II. of its In- 
vention, Intervals, and Proportions, twenty-four chapters. lH.o£ 
Plain Chant, and the licclcfiadical Modes, fifty-eight chapters. 
IV. of Me.'.fured'Mufic, or Time ; of Difcanr, and their fevcral 
divifions. This laft Principal is divided into two fedions, of 
which the firft contains forty-one chapters, and the fecond 
forty-nine. The whole I'reatifc fills a hundred and twenty- 
four folio pages: the Diag anis, which are very numerous are 
beautifully written, and illuminated with different coloured 
inks ; and it feems to be in all refpefls the mod ample and com- 
plete work of the kind which the fourteenth century can boaft. 

A MS. on Mufic, of nearly the fame period, as that of Simoa 
Tunded, is preferved at Oxford («), confiding of three books. 
It was written by our countryman Theinrcd, Precentor of the 
Monadery of Dover, about the year 1371, 

The fird book treats of Mufical PropOTt\on,De Proportionibtis 
Muficorum Sonorum, This is a very early treatife upon Har- 
monics, in which, when he fpeaks of the major and minor fe- 
znitone, and of the different portions into which they are di- 
vifiblc, his dofltine is illudratcd by many numerical Tables,, 
and nice fplittings of tones into commas : de Comatisi alia Pro- 
portio ejufdem Comalis, fee. which prove a Temperament of the 
Scale to have been then in ufc. 

The Second Book treats of Mufical Concords, De Confanantiis 
Muficorum fonorum. Here, after fpecifying the different kinds 
of Concords, he informs his reader that in orgamfing, major and 
minor thirds, as well as fixths, are admiflible in fucccflion. 

Bodl. 8^2. 1. DeUpiimh prtlitti^us eH 46 Foiios, fmall Cze. 

PtnlachorJornm tt Pr: Walther In bls Muficai Pi^Ioonry cuHt 

hittjtcfrum bis Cantihus frti^ntns this work a Pbccoix# 

Book 
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Book HI. conUins IMagrams and Scales innumerable of dilFe- 
rent fpecies of Oftavt, in a literal notation. No Mufical cha- 
radcra, or examples of praftical Mufic in common notes, ap> 
pear throughout the trcatife. 

The praifes bellowed by Pits, Bale, Tanner, and others on 
Theinred, whofe name is fometimes written Thaured, and 
Thinred, make it neceffary to acquaint fuch of my readers as 
may be inclined to take the trouble of examining this Tra£l 
themfelves, that, like many other Mufical writings of the middle 
and lower ages, it but ill rewards the drudgery of an entire and 
careful perufal ; for after perfcverancc has vanquilhed the ab- 
breviations, and the barbarifin and obfeurity of the Latin, the 
'vain fpcculations and ulelefs divifions of the fcale with which this 
work fo much abounds, and which could have been but of fmall 
utility to pradicai Mufic, at the time when it was written, are 
fuch, that now, fince the theory of Sound is fo much better un- 
derftood and explained by the writings of Galileo, Merfennus, 
Holder, Smith, and many others, our old countryman, Thein- 
red, may hencefo-th remam peaceably on his flielf, without 
much lofs to the art or fcience of Mufic. 

The reign of Henry VI. though turlnilent and unhappy, 
feems not to have been wholly unpropitious to Minflrelfy ; for 
it has been obferved by a late diligent enquirer, that Miiiflrels 
in the fifteenth century were often iietter paid than the clergy(;r). 
Many of them are fo now : but though the high falaries of 
favourite Muficians, like the revenues of our Bifliops, arefufli- 
ciently known and blazoned to the world, yet the number of 
fubalterns in want of bread, though greater than of thccicrgy, 
is not known to the public. The clergy have almoll always 
fomc ftated annual flipend on which fo depend, and which, 
though often fmall and infufficient for the fupport of their fa- 


Hill. Eng. Potiry, Tol. ii p. i:j. 
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milics, is a refource unknown to innumerable obfeure Mufi- 
cians. In the time of Henry the Vltli. the Elergy were all 
fmgle men, and generally members of fome fraternity, or Mo- 
nallery, which atForded them a houfe, and a fubfiflence. 

It has been obferved. with fome degree of obloquy, by Hearnc 
(«), that during many years of this reign, particularly in 1430, 
the annual feaft of the Fraternity of the Holie Ckoss, at 
Abingdon, a town in Berkihire, twelve prielFs received only four 
pence each for finging a dirge : and the fame number of Mln- 
ftrcls w'ere feverally rewarded with two {hillings and fourpcnce, 
befides diet and horfe-meat. Some of thefe Minrtrels, we are 
told, came only from Mayden-hithe, or Maidenhead, a town 
at no great diftance in the fame county (•). “ In the year 1441, 
“ eight priefts were hired from Coventry, to affift in celebrating 
“ a yearly Obit in the Church of the neighbouring Priory of 
“ Maxtoke j as were fix MinArels, called Mimi (p), belongingto 
“ the family of Lord Clinton, who lived in the adjoining caflie 
“ of Maxtoke, to fmg, harp, and play, in the hall of the Mo- 
“ naftery, during the extraordinary refedion allowed to the 
“ Monks on that Anniverfary. Two {hillings were given to 
“ the PrieAs, and four to the Minftrels, and the latter are faid 
“ to have fupped in Camera piSIa, or the painted chamber of 
“ the Convent, with the Sub-prior (y), on which occadon the 
“ Chamberlain furnilhed eight malTy tapers of wax (r). That 
“ the gratuities allowed to prieAs, even if learned, for their 


(«) AVf, Staec, Appendix p. 

598- 

( * ) Abingdon ii however at lea0 
thirty miles from Maidenhead, aud be- 
fidcs the time RecdTahiy fpent oo the 
road, fome part of this magnificent gra- 
tuity muit hare been difiipaied in borfe- 
hirts 


(^) Exeomftttii Pritris Priorat, de 
ttci. ** J}ai Sfx Mimii dfimini C/yntpm tan* 
tantibus, Cithari/gntibmSf ft luJfniibus\ im 
4itiU U di3a Fi^iantia* iiii.i.” 

(y) Mimis Cinantihki itt Camrra //At 
ctim Jithpricre codrm taxp^rt,** the fum ob- 
literated. 

(r) £x cpmp, Cxmeranit ttf /xpr* 

labours. 
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“ labours, in the fame age of devotion, were extremely flender, 
“ may be collected from other expcnces of this Priory (j). In 
“ the fame year, the Prior gives only fix pence (r) for a fer- 
“ mon, to a Doctor Pr^dicans, or an itinerant Dodor 
“ in Theology of one of the Mendicant orders, who went 
“ about preaching to the religious houfes (k).” 

About this time two eminent Muficians flourifhed in F.ng- 
land, whofc names are come down to us with a confiderable 
degree of celebrity ; thefe were John Dunflable, and Dr. John 
llambois. 

DUNSTABLE was the Miifician, whom the Germans, 
from a fimilarity of Name, have miftaken for St. Dunllan, 
and to whom, as erroneoufly, they have aferibed the invention 
of counterpoint in four parts. He W'as author of the Muheal 
Treatife Df MenfurabUi Mu/ica, which is cited by Franchi- 
nus(w'), Morley(ar), and Ravenferofte (y). But though this 
work is loft, there is Hill extant in the Bodleian library (a), a 
Geographical Trad by this Author; and, if we may believe his 
epitaph, which is preferved by Weaver (tf), he was not only a 
Mufician, but a Mathematician, and an eminent aftrologer (/i). 
Of his Mufical Compofitions nothing remains but two or three 
fragments in Franchinus, and Morley. He is very unjuftly 
accufed by this laft writer of feparating the fyllables of the 
fame word by rejis. But I believe Mafter Morley was fo 
eager, to make a wretched pun on the name of Duns-table, that 
he did not fufficiently confider the paftages which he cenfured ; 
the errors in which feem to be only thofe of the Tranfcriber or 
Printer : for the laft fyllable of Angtlorum belongs to the laft 


(i) Cfiwif. 

(/) Worth «bou( H<re (h'lliingt of oar 
prefent nwocy. 

(•) HilV tnj;!. Poetry, vol. n. p. io6. 
PraH, hUf, Hb. li. c»p. 7. and lib. 
j&i. cap. 3. under the iiameot Dsnjtmfl** 


(jt) p, 178. 

(jr) Brifft tLJe, p» li ^ 

(4) VitU Tanner, p. 239. in Dtinftab. 
(<i) Funeral Monum. p. <77. 

(^) lb. See likewife FuUer*i Wor- 
ibiea, p. 1 16. 
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note of the firft Mufical phrafe, before the refts, and no't to the 
iirft note of the fecond groupe. 



Ilfum rtgtm Angehrum Soia yirgo lafiabat. 


The words and fyllahlcs in this manner fall on the right notes. 

Dunflable feems to have acquired a great reputation on the 
continent j for he is not only cited by Franchinus, but John 
Tinftor, a writer foincvvhat more ancient, who gives to the 
Englifh the invention of the New art of Counter pointy and 
places John Dun/taple at their head (c). Jt was in a MS. Latin 
Tracft, in the polfeflion of Padre Martini, that I faw this curious 
paffage, which probably has done us fome credit with thofc 
who have believed and tranferibed it ; but he could not have 

been the inventor of that art concerning which feveral treatifes ’ 

were written before he was born.' However this is but one 

proof more of what has been already remarked, that when a mif- 

take or a fallhood has once had admiOion into a book, it is not 

cafily eradicated; and this afl'ertion concerning John of Dunfla- 

ble’s invention of counterpoint, as if it were not fufficiently 

falfe in itfclf, has been aggravated by the additional blunder of 

miflaking his name for that of St, Dunllan (</). 

Dunflable, whom Stow calls a Mafter of Aftronomie and 


Sjicak’mg cf cour.tcT^point he fay?, 7ra3.M»Jtc<s jyeT'onAr 

Cu'int wt sta gwim nt>n\e af'tit foKi it rrigg^ rt Dc artli ac 

MfUit Angloiy ^Maram CfifHt Dandapltexis^ rrguU imptrftA* €t alurat* AV/iir. 

tit ferhihf ur, John Ttn^or, bom Dearie Contr.ip, There will be farther 
at Nivclle in Brabant, ftouriihed about occafion to fpcak of ihi? able writer and 

theycartx7A« He was long in the fer- Mufician in the next chapter, 

vice' of Ferdinand of Arragon, King of (</) Not only M. Mjrpurg, but the 
Naples and Sicily, who reigned from 1 4; 8 editors of the Supplement to the Enej’^ 
to I ;c4, and Hylcs himfelf his Chaplain thpeAie^ art. have lately co> 

^aid Cantor, The title of his Book it jiicd this error tmexamiued. 

Mufk<y 
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Mu/ikt[e), was buried in the .church of St. Stephen, Wal- 
brook, 1458. 

Dr. JOHN IIAMBOIS is faid to have pofleffed a confider- 
ablc fhare of learning in all the arts, and to have been no con- 
temptible Mathematician, but his biographers add, that Mufic 
held the firil place among all his ftudies. It is related of him 
likewife, that he was remarkable for a fertile fancy, and a hu- 
mour of a peculiar kind ; and Pits, taking his ideas of Mufical 
compofition from a later period, tells us, that his knowledge 
in Harmony, in the combination of Concords, and prepa- 
ration and refolution of Ditcords, was fuch as no other 
pcrfon of his own age and nation pofTeired. To ihcfe ta- 
lents, Hambois is allowed to have joined a great knowledge 
in the Latin tongue, in which he wrote a Tra£t, entitled, 
Summum Artis Mujices ; and Cantionum Artificialium diverft ge- 
neris, &c. Tanner was of opinion, that his Mufical Treatife 
was the fame as that in the Bodleian Library, Digby 90, De 
^atuor Principalibus Mujica ; but that has already been proved 
to be the property of another writer. 

As Hambois has been imagined by fome to be the firft Mu- 
fician who was honoured, with the degree of Doc roR, this feems 
the proper place to confirm or refute that opinion, and, if polTible, 
to trace the origin of an inllitution, which is peculiar to the 
Univcrfitles of our own Country. 

Anthony Wood ( / ) fays, that the degree of Doflorin the 
faculty of Mufic was full given in tlie reign of Henry the 
fecond ; but this is fixing it at an earlier period than that in 
which fuch a title can be proved to have fubfided at Oxford or 
Cambridge, or to have been conferred on the i’rofellbrs of other 
fcicnces. Spelman, a more nice and accurate fitter of fails,. 


(<) Survey of London, edit, of 1618, (/) Hilt. AceJ.Oxon lib. i. p. Jie. 

WnlbiootWud,. 

believe R 
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believes that the appellation pf DoSlor was not among the de- 
grees granted to Graduates in England, till the reign of King 
John, about 1207. 

It Is known that this title was created on the Continent about 
the middle of the twelfth century, as more honourable than 
that of Ma/ter, which was become too common. Its original 
fignification implied not only learning and Ikill, but abilities to 
teach, according to the opinion of Ariftotle, who fays, that the 
m oft certain proof of knowledge in any feience, is the being 
able to irfftrud others (g). 

The firft degree of this kind which was conferred in a public 
fchool or academy, was at Bologna, about the year 1 1 30, where, 
according to Bayle (<6), it was an honour inftituted in favour of 
Irnerius, Qiancellor to the Emperor Lotharius, who was created 
Dolior of Civil Law. This ceremony foon after was adopted 
in other Univerfities, and palTed from the Law to Theology. 

Peter Lombard is the firft Do£lor in Sacred ‘theology upon 
record, in the Univerfity of Paris (»). 

The precife time when this creation extended to the faculties 
of Medicine and Mulic does not appear ; nor can the names be 
found of thofe Profeflbrs in either, to whom the title was firft 
granted. 

It has, however, been frequently remarked in this volume, that 
during the middleages Mufic was always ranked among the feven 
liberal arts, that It was Included in the trivium and Sluadrivium, 
and ftudied by all thofe who afpired at reputation for learning 
throughout Europe. The trivium comprifed the three fei- 
cnces of Grammar, Rhetoric, and Logic, which teach us how to 

(j^) John de Muris begins the fecoisd owinino feitutis^ 

paft or his Treatife upon Mufic, of fignmm 

which an account has been already giten Muficti Tra/f, MS. Bodi. jro 

in this Tolunsc. p* sou with the following (h) Di£t. Art. IstNiiitTs. 
palTage : 0) Mathias, Titatr* Hijf* 

Priuct/i PbUpjff/^'ffrvm AriJittUi alt im ihariill, 

reafon 
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reafon with accuracy and precifion ; and the ^uadrhium com- 
prehended Arithmetic, jMufic, Geometry, and Aftronomy, as 
the four branches of the Mathematics, w hich filently contem- 
plate whatever is capable of being numbered or meafured. Now 
it is remarkable, that in our Univcrfitics, Muficisthe only one 
of thefe feven Sciences that confers degrees on its fludents ; 
and, in other countries, though Theology, Law, and Medi- 
cine, bellow this honour, uhich are not of the feven, yet 
Mufic, which /V, can afpireat no fuch diftindlion. 

However, it evidently appears that the Mufic which was 
regarded as a Science by our forefathers, was merely fpecolativc, 
and fuch as concerned Harmonics, the ratio of Mufical inter- 
vals, and Philofophy of found ; and in this fenfe Mufical de- 
grees are perhaps but fcldoin conferred in our UniverCties ac- 
cording to the original fpirit of the inftitution. But the pre- 
fent ftatutes, not wholly negledling the gratification of the ear, 
arc more favourable to pradical Mufic, and allow Candidates 
for Degrees to perform Excrcifes, in which fpecimens may be 
furnilhed of their {kill in Melody, Harmony, and Compofition, 
where thofe Sounds are arranged and combined, which fclence 
meafures and fixes by calculation (/(). 

(I) By the Slitufei of ihc UniTfrfif)' of the taking hii Bachch'rS dej;tee, and jwo- 
Ozford, 11 U rcqu'tml of every procceder duce the Ukc proof of his having fo done. 
to the degrte ol &ichelor in Mufic, ihai is rei^uliite in the cafe of a bachelor: and 
he emplny feven years in the fiudy or farther, (hall compofr a Song in Sir or 
prac^ticc ut that facultVs and at the end of Eight Parts, and publicly peHfbnn the 
ihtt term, produce n teUtmonlal of hU hav* (amc ** /.>,iyr tjuam Ist^rutntniii cii- 

In^ (b done, under the hands of credible am on feme day to be appointed 

witneflcs ; and that previous to the fuppli- for that purpofe, previoufly noth) ing the 
cation of Ml grace towards thw degree, he day and hour of pcnormance in the manner 
compole a Song of five Pam, and perfonn before prefirribed. Such cxercifo to be 
the fame pubUciy in the Mufic-bchool, performed in the prefcncc of Or. He> tiler's 
wiihVi>ciil and niflrumcnial Mufic, firii rrofofibr of Mufic, ThU Irelng done, rhs 
caufing to be affixed on each of tbedoono^ candidate fiuU fitpplicatc for nil grace in 
the great gates of the fchooU a Prograroma, the Convocation *houfe, which being 
giving three days notice of the day and granted by l>oth the Savilian Profefibrs, or 
hour of each performance. Of a Bachelor by fomc Maftcrof Am deputed by them 
proceeding to the decree of Doiflor, it is for that purpofc, he (hall be prefented to 
RqvuKd that be (hall fiudy five yean after hit degree, 

VoL. II. Fff It 
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It is obfcrved by the authors of the Uijlotrt litteraire de la 
France [f], that in the femi-barbarous ages, Muficwasinfuch high 
eftimation, that no one could omit the ftudy of it who cultivated 
letters. The learned Gerbert, who arrived at the Pontificate, 
by the title of Sylvefler the fecond, and many other illutlrious 
perfonages, regarded it as the fecond branch of Mathematics. 
But if Mufic does no honour to the Sciences at prefent, it is lit- 
tle indebted to them for the diftindtion of being admitted inta 
their company during fo many ages, as ignorant artifls of ta- 
lents and fcnfibility have perhaps contributed more to her per- 
feSion, than all the fublime reveries and profound calculations 
of men of fcience. 

The firft qualification for the degree either of Bachelor or 
DoSor in Mufic, was formerly, the reading and expounding cer- 
tain books in Boethius, as the only writings whence knowledge 
in the principles of the Science could be acquired (w). But the 
candidate for Academical Degrees is no longer put to this teft; he 
is now to compofe an exercife for voices and inftruments in fix 
or eight parts, which he is to fubmit to the infpcdlion of the 
Mufic Profeflbr, and to have publicly performed in the Mufic 
School of the Univerfity. 

Wood, in his Fafti, has been able to produce no names of 
Muficians that have been enrolled among the Graduates of the 
Univerfity of Oxford before the fixteenth century, though we 
are told of fevcral at Cambridge of an earlier period. Whether 
Hambois was a Member of this Univerfity, or of Oxford, does 
not appear, nor indeed is it prccifely known at what time he 
received his diploma (r). But Academical honours in the fa- 


v». p. i4*,an<ltofr. iz.p.2Co. 

(m) Sec the flatutes ol the uni\ erhry. 

(n) In HoIlinlVcd’s Chronicle, vol. ii« 
p. t J55, fhere is an entimenition of the 
moft erolotnt mca of learning in the reign 


of Edward IV. among whom the author m« 
John llamboysi an ratecUent Mu» 
fidan/' adding, thar “for his notable 
cunning therein, he was made a Doctor of 
Muiic. 


culty 
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culty of Mufic may be traced up to the year 1463, when Hen- 
ry Habcngton was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Mu- 
fic at Cambridge, and Thomas Saintwix, Doc'Ior in Mufic, 
was made Mafter of King’s College in the fame Univerfity. 

A curious compofition in parts, of about this period, to 
words of a ftill higher date is preferred in the Britifli Mu- 
leuin (0), concerning which it feems necelfary here to give an 
account. 

It is a deferiptive fong upon the approach of Summer, fet in 
a cauon of four parts in the unifon ; or, as it Is called, a Rota 
or round. It is written upon fix red lines in fquare and lo- 
zenge black notes of three kinds: Longs, Breves, and Semi- 
breves in the following manner. 



Samtr it i eu—neit LhttJt Jing Cuccu^ 


Befides the canon of four parts in one, there are two other 
free parts, which come in periodically with the fame notes in a 
kind of drone or burden, to each of which the author giies the 
name of Pet. 1 hefe arc written feparately, each upon a diflinft 
AaflF. 

Wpc Tfpetit mnat 
rfi 

Yacinti paafaci-^ 
mem in Jinc, 

Sing Cuccu nu Sing Cuccu 

($) Bibl. Harl. 978. muCcal MSS« and a clofc infpedHon ’mto 

[p) ThU ligature has been taken for a tbli, 1 can venture to affirm was theau« 
finglenute, and foroctm^cs imagined to he thor*» Intcmioo. Jnthe^(S. of Waltham 
G, and fometimes B ; but neither teil! fuit Holy Crofu,- John VVyldu notation 01 the 
the harmony* I have rcilnred the true Scale, or douhle DUpatbn, is the follow- 
reading by making the ligature confift of ing. 

G and A| as, by along (ludy of ancient 
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Htt dvit 


f* 1 •— 


r — — — — — — jaustM muf 

S 0 T ■ ■ 



1 . . iOs t! uua 


J 


. 

1 I 



1 .-1 

r 

imtn/di. 


att reft^ 

Sing Cuccu sing Cuccu nu 


Though tliis Canon and Catchy united, is very ingcnioufly 
contrived, and has not only more melody, but is in better har- 
mony than I have hitherto found of fo early a period ; yet, in 
point of compolition, though its defefls may not be difcovercd 
by every Ear during the performance, it is hardly dean and pure 
enough to fatisfy the Eye, in fcore: as many liquors may be to- 
lerably palatable, and yet not bear a glafs. However, to enable 
the Mufical reader to judge of the ftate of Harmony in our 
country about the fourteenth or fifteenth century, I fliall pre- 
fent them with a folution of this ancient Canon. 


(^) At (be end of tho Son? m the Mu- 
feum MS. we find ibefe luuru^boui for 
fingmg i(- Ilitnc rcram Cairtare po^unt 
quatuor a pattcicrihui auttm quam a 

trihuSf *vil falttm tt9n dthet Jtd, 

Praur eoi qai dicu^t ptdtmy Cam far au/cm 
fk ; tactnithai e^ieris units inchoat cum Hjs 
qki tcnnfl pfdemy CS* cum venerit ad pnmam 
natam p^ crueemy indwtt aliui\ \5 fic d* 
metrris, Sinf^kli '•.•era repaufeui ad pau' 
faciaiut feriptoi, tf n»u alibi ; /pecio nnims 
Uugtr — T hit explauutiou and the 
rui» for the Ptt lacing in Latin, i« no 
proof that this Muftc was originally fet to 
the Words ir^tbat language, which we find 
under the EngliOitn the MS. as the whole 
Tointnc confids of Latin tra^s. and Mubc 
to Latin words, except this Canon, and a 
Kymn to the Vir;pn iuLaiin.aod vcr) old 
ircRch. 


Tn tbU Volume ibrre are Hymns and* 
Pfulms in Parts over each ocher, but being 
without Bars, not cafy (o compare. Thcr« 
are fiftocn lines equidifiam, aod three 
Clefs { C on the higheft line but one, C on 
the eighth line from the top, and F on the 
fourth from the bottom. The notes are 
only of two forts : full fqmue, with tails, 
anJ bicBgc without, ^ « . There ate 
likcwirc i/tiaura and plicM^ which add to 
the difficuitj- of the reading. The note. 
*ery tm«:h rcfcmble tbofe of Walter Od. 
ingtoi>’$ Treatife, Be net Coll. Cambridge, 
(vjdt fupra p. 159« Crq-) and feemof the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, except 
the Canon, which bowercr I can hatdly 
imagine to be tnueb more tnodera. 
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CANON, from an ancient MS. in the BritiQi Mufeum. 



growcih frilami blowcth racd and fpring«th the urdc nu. 



IhtttJe 6»g cue cu growelU fed aod bloweth med and 



ling cue cu ling cue— — — cu nu 
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-©X— r— 


fjng cue— cu 

» i 

ri>riagcth tKe wJc nu. 


Awe bkteth after lonb Ihouih 
r~©»~r I T S" 1x0 ; — 1 '■ - -I 


•riogeth llic wJc nu. Slug cue— — cu 

growctli fedariil biowcih medand fpnngeth tlicwde nu. 

JLhude ling cue— -cu groweth fedatid bluwcth med and 

» * n • ©j 

Trs:rir:ozri^e- rTTorgr i::ir:=i-g::rr~ -T^ 


Sing cue— — — CU nu Sing cue — - ■ ■ — cu 

'O* n • ■©• * 5 

Sing cue — — CU SiB^ cue— — -CU nu 


:or_±i®rgrir:D?: 

af-icr - calve cu 


Uulliic lUrtcih 


Awe bkteth after lomb Ihouth after calve 


Sing cue— — -<u 

ohr 


fprIneAh wdc mi 


Awe blctctb 
-©? , 


Sing c«ic— • 

— •©» ■ ■ , o . ■ 


S.r.g cue — — -^1 


— <u 

-ey 


nu Sing cuc- 


Siiig cue— — — cu 


Sing cue- 
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:ghF 




rra“ 

nu 


burner 




iinp tbu ciiccii nc fwik tbti 








^11 


— Q; I — 


-cu will fingj the cnc— -eu 


ne fwik 


--e-r- 


finp cue cu 


cu — - 


— r--- ■ 




C5? 


— “'n '—‘jO— 1 

• 







'!> 






— 

L !_. 




ftne 

- 6 .- 


cue — cu 


sing 



Lhude ling cue cu 

: 6 — g— T ■ jx - E— .-e-—0- 


Groweth fed and blawtth 




Sumer 


35— El 


3i; 


Lhude ftng cue — cu 


lUu oiivcr lui fjumer u j— — — cu — men 

..crr.m — , ,.-1- — — i— g— i ^ o > i 


wel fin^t tlic cue— — cu 






-Bs 


ne fwik 




na— ver 

ra: 


nu. 

4 -. 


Sing cue— — -cu 


Smg 




“CU 





-■-e^-zee-: 

zZl 




— 



— — 

— 



Sfng cuc^— 
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. ^ 

rir®z:^+-=:r-lB 

med and 4 u*i 0 p'tli ih 

" 1 — — 1- 

4 — t-h 

c wje as. 


Growelh 

fed and blowcth. 

in 

X-hutlc 

F^i±r:=--4ii 

hug cue— cu. 



h 

Sumer 

-Gj 

. — 4 

MJ 

b 1— -cn— men. 

— 0 - 1 — ^ n 

— b — j — 

nu 

fin. 

cue— —CO. 


- 0. ■ 



Stag 

cue — — *cu. 


The fbUnwiBg ieemi to he 
the true luiport of the words. 

Sijmmer u a«comlng iO| 

Loud ling ciickow. 

Growrrh feed, 

Aadblgwcth rae^d, 

And fpringe'*h ibc wDod bcw. 
Ewe ;tfrer Umb ; 

Lnwrth ahcr calf, cow ; 
Bidlock ftcrUlK (r), 

Buckc vcrtcthfi), 

Merry fjngcuclow. 

Well fiiig’d thou tuckow, 
Norcealc thou ever, oow (r). 


The rule agalnft the fuccefliou of fifths is fo often violated, 
that this compofition feems a remnant of that fpecies of Diapho^ 
niciy or DHcant, which was called by the French ^intoier. 
Sths likewife, and UniTons fo frequently occur, that it would 
be tirefome to point them all out. The Mudcal reader, how- 
ever, by comparing the Jigurative rtftrtnces^ will fee how 
frequently the well known prohibition of ptrftS concords 
moving in the lame intervals, has been difregarded. 


(r) Leaps. 

(i) Frequents the green fera. 

(f ) Though the word rircMo fo frequent' 
1y occurs in this foag, the interval in which 
this bird lings has not been iimtated rn the 
muGc ; which is the more remarkable as 
i* is obvious, and one of the few inftanccs 
of fuch founds being uled by birds as bU' 
maoiry can eafily counterfeit. Subfequeot 
cofflpofert however have (eUoai tailed 

VoL. II. 


to imitate the cuckow's melody, wherew 
be is mentioned. Weelkcs and Beni^t, m 
the time of qMeea Eliiabeth, have intro* 
duced It in ihclr madngals ; Vivaldi*s and 
Lampe*s Ckck»w Concertos were in great 
favour thirty or forty years ago ; and Dr. 
AmcN foog of ibe riKi#ttr, in •* As You 
Like it,*' was conftantly encored wbeq 
fung by hlrs. Clive* 


Ggg 
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Indeed, from the Northern pronunciation of the words which 
the Rhymes require, and the inartificial counterpoint, I am fome- 
times inclined to imagine this Canon, with the ditfercnce of ad- 
ditional parts and a fecond drone bafe of later times, to have been 
the produdion of the Northumbrians, who,according to Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, ufed a kind of 'Natural fymphonious harmony (r). 

The chief merit of this aneient compofition is the airy and 
palloral correfpondence of the Mdody with the words. As to 
the Modulation, it is fo monotonous, that little more than two 
chords arc ufed throughout the Canon. But being the firft 
example of Counterpoint in fix parts, as well as ol Canon, Fu~ 
gue, or Catch, that can be produced, it feems to form an sera 
in vocal harmony, and to merit the reader’s attention {/). 

After this fpecimen of our Practical Mufic, 1 fliall return to 
Theory, in order to give an account of a very fcarce and cu- 
rious Volume of MS. trails, neatly written on Vellum, which 
before the reformation appertained to the Monaftery of Wal- 
tham Holy-Crofs, in Eflex, as appears by a rubric infeription 
on the firft leaf (f). It afterwards became the property of 
the venerable THOMAS TALLYS, whofe name appears in 
his own hand-writing on the back of the laft leaf. Morley 
feems to have confultcd this MS. but to whom it belonged after 
the death of Tallis does not appear till the reign of King Wil- 
liam, when it was among the books of Mr. Powle, Speaker of 
the Houfc of Commons. From him it went to Lord Somers; 


(r) Vide fupra, p. io8. 

{j) Such are (he ami<iuity, tan^iage, 
«nd vcrfification of the burlcfquc metri- 
cal Romance caUcul T'/vTourmambnt 
Tottenhau, Inferted in the fecond vo- 
lumes of Relitfuettf ancUnt Enxl:,/b Pot- 
tr^t p. t^, fecond that it forms no 

very wild conjedare to imagine it pofBble 
that ihii very Canon, uhicn rcnairca Jix 
formers^ may have been alluded to at (lie 
clofcot the Ull Stanza. 

—Mickle mirth wa« them among, 
in every Corner of the Houfc 


Was Mciudy delicioui. 

For to hear precious 

Of SIX Mens Song. 

(/) Hnnc I. thrum votitatum 
Gaidonii , feripfi* Dominu$yohann(i 
quondam (xtuipii Monafttrii Saohia Lrucit 
tie Pr^entor* After this, in 

black ink, and n di^rent hand u riling, 
ii the following uftia! anathema. 

^uidtm Lihrnm^ ant bunt ma • 

litioft ahjfulrrit ant dtltvtrit^ Ana httna 
fit: 

and 
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and then to Sir Jofeph Jckyll, ct the Sale 6f whofc Library by 
Audlion, it was purchafed by a country organifl, who in gra- 
titude for feme benefits received, prefented it to the late James 
Weft, Ell]. Frefident of the Royal Society, and it is now the 
property of the Earl of Shelburne {u). 

. The Tracts contained in this Volume, which is wholly 
pcrfcift and well preferved, are the following : 

I. Muftca GuUonis Monachi. 

II. De Ort'ginc et EffeSlu Muficce. 

III. Speculum Cantantium five Pfalterium. 

IV. Metrologus Liber. 

V. Regula Magijlri ’Johan Lorkfey. 

VI. LraBatus Magijlri Johannes de Muris, de dijlantia et 
Menfura vocum. 

VII. Re guilt Magijlri T hornet Walfingham. 

VIII. Lionel Power of the Cordis of Mufike. 

IX. Treatifc of Mulical Proportions, and of their Naturis 
and Denominations. Firft in Englllh and then in Latyne. 

The firft is not a Treatife by Guido, as the title feems to 
imply, but an explanation of his Principles ; it is divided into 
two books, and appears to have been compiled by the Pra;cen» 
tor of Waltham Abbey, John Wylde. Pr. ^ia juxta Sapien- 
tifimum Salomonem dura ejl. — The author docs not confine 
himfclf to the dodrines of Guido, but cites later writers. 
The Pads of the Trad, however, is the Micrologus, of which, 
and of Guido’s other writings, fo much has already been faid 


(•) By kimi intcrrfnnon of the ho- curious ajid valuable MS. belonged! ; but 

nounble Dames Barrington, t was Uvour* at length had the got»d fortune to difeover 

cd with thU MS. while it was in the j>of* that it had falicn into the hands of tlie 

fclTion ot Mr. Weft, juft before my de- Earl of Shelburne, by whofc libera! com- 

f tarture fur Italy; bur returned it ere I auni«'ation, fo well known to the literary 

eft England, for fear of accideiir, though wurid, I have long been indulged with the 

I had then made bur a fmall procrefs tn it. life of tt, and the opportunity I now en- 

A^er the deceafe of Mr. Weit, 1 was a joy, of coofulting it as much at my lei* 

ctm&ikrablc time ignorant to whom this fare, astf it were my own property, 

Ggg 2 in 
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in the prefent volume that it is unneceflary to enlarge much 
upon a work which it profefTedly built upon his principles. 
I'hc Monochord, the Scale, the Hand, the explanation of 
which he calls Manual Mufic, Ecclcfiaftical Tones, Solmifa- 
fation, Clefs, with a Battle between B Flat and B Natural, 
are the fubjeds of the firft Book, confiding of XXll. Chap> 
ters. 

The fecond Book, or Didin<dion, contains XXXI. Chap- 
ters. In the 6rd he fpeaks of a Guido Minor, furnamed Au- 
genfis, as a Writer on the Ecclefiadical Chant. He had men- 
tioned this author in the Seventh Chapter of the fird Book; 
but who he was, or when he lived, I am unable to difeover. 
It Teems however as if fome fuch MuGcal Writer had exided, 
and that his name, by the ignorance or inattention of the 
Scribes of Ancient MSS. had been confounded with tliat of 
Guido d’Arezzo {x). 

in feveral of the fucceeding Chapters he treats of Intervals 
and their Species, offering nothing new or fingular, except 
where he draws a parallel between the Tone and Semitone, 
and Leah and Rachel, Jacob’s wives, which it is prefumed 
will excite no great curiofity in my reader. 

Attention is engaged, however, in the Tenth Chapter by a 
Cantilena, as the Author calls it, of the Great Guido. It is a 
kind of Solfeggio, or exercife for the voice, through all the 
Intervals, which is only rendered valuable perhaps, by the fup- 
pofition of its having been produced by the celebrated author 
«f the MuGcal Alphabet. 

{*) See above, p. 104. 
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Cantilena Guidonit Majoris, omnes pfniius Dijfonantias queji Can- 
Jonantias includtns. 
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Tlic rcfl: of tins Trcatife, which might have been very ufe- 
ful at the time it was written, contains only an account of the 
I'.cclefiaftical Tones, Formulee, Finals, &c. which have been 
all belter cxi'lained by fucceeding writers ( v). Several of the 
Diagrams have been omitted, as ui'ual, by the Scribes; in 
other refgcils it is ample and complete, occupying 48 folios, 
or 96 pages, which ate wholly on the Chants ot the Church, 
without even mentioning Secular Mufic, Cantus Menfurabilis, 
or Counterpoint. 

Between this and the next T ra^l there arc two or three Frag- 
ments, by different writers, of no great importance. 

II. De Ortgine et RffeSiu Mufica, in four Sedions. Pr. Mu- 
Jlca ejl Sclent ia retie can’ ndu five Scientia de Numera relate ad 
Sonum, The author, after telling us that Mufic is the Science 
of Number applied to fiound, or an art dei>endcnt on Calcula- 
tion, makes hc.avy complaints of the Fafhionable lingers of his 
Time, who corrupt and deform the Diatonic Genus, by mak- 
ing the Seventh of a Key a Semitone. This is a curious cir- 
cumflance, and proves that Counterpoint had made fome pro- 
grefs, and, for the fake of Harmony, had encroached upon 
the Simplicity of the Ecclcfiaflical Chants, which were con- 
fined to the Natural Scale, formed of different fpccies of Oc- 
taves. Our author here fpecifies the evils of which he com- 
plains, by telling us, that after the example of Singers in the 
Chapels of Princes, “ Many now, when they afeend to G 
“ from D, as D E F G, make a Semitone between F and 
“ G (s) ; and when they have D C D to fing, or G F G, make 
“ Semitones of C and F,” This muff have been at a dole, 
which could not be made grateful to the ear in Counterpoint, 
without a fharp third -to the Bafe ; which, through mere pe- 

(jfJ There is a fragment of this fccond &c. but I (hall name the founds 

1 x>ok of Wylde’s I reaiifc at Oxford, which they imply by the lerrcrs of the 
Bodl. 77. alphabet, as they will be more geiterally 

(a) The author ufes the fylUbles re^ underilo^. 
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dantrjr, was thought fo licentious, that though neceflary and 
allowable in performance, it was not fuffered to be exprefled 
in writing. The author cites, in fupport of his rcafoning, the 
SJuatuor Prlncipalia, which proves the Trad to have been 
written after the year 1351 (<7). 

It is this Author whofe monkifli rhymes have been quoted . 
to prove that John de Muris was an Englilliman (^). But 
he is too wild in his Chronology, and too abfurd in his 
Opinions, except thofe relative to the mere mechanical rules 
of Mufic, to be of much authority. Bcfides the inftances al- 
ready given, it will help to damp his chnrader, if it be added, 
that in enumerating the Inventors and Improvers of Mufic, 
after telling us that Philip dc Vitriaco invented the lead figure, 
or Minim, he fpeaks of St. Auflin and St. Gregory, as later 
writers. Now Vitriaco flourifhed in the fourteenth century, 
St. Auiiin in the fourth, and St. Gregory in the fi.vth; but in 
his verfes he places Guido before thefe faints, whom he feems 
determined to modernize. 

Ill Speculum Fjallt-ntium. The ajithor cf this Ihort Trad, 
adhering flri ly to its title, gives no other precepts than thofe 
of St. Augnlline, St. Gregory, and St. Bernard, for finging 
ihe Mafs. St. Auguilinc and fct. Bernard convey their admo- 
nitions in verfe. 

IV. Metrohgus Lihcr Pr. In Nomine SanSiee & tnJhidua 
Trinitan's irictpu Metrologus de Plana Mufica et brevis. Primo, 
J^uid efl Mujkai Mujica eji pericia Msdu'.ationis. — This Trad 
does not treat of 'Time or Meafure, as the title feems to pro- 
mife, but of the Invention of Mufic, the Gammut, Solmifa- 
tion, Clefs, Intervals, Ecclcliallical Modes, and of whatever 
Guido treats in his Micro'iogus, a name which feems to fuit 
this Trcatifc better than Metrohgus. However the author, foL 
6b, gives a Notation of the Metrical Feet in Poetry, which is 

k 

(rt) He aftetwards qiiotes the Gwal. appeared fiill later. 

Dr»r» q 1 Bocc3CCy which ic probable (^) See p- 
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fome cxcufe for the title he has chofen. lu the fecond part, he 
gives the Hiftory of Pythagoras’s Difcovery of the Confonances, 
and the Intonation of the Plalms, in a more complete manner 
than 1 have feen in fo ancient an author. 

This Tra£l is the fame as Bodl. 515. and was written by 
Simon Tunfted, about the middle of the fourteenth century. 

It is followed by a whimfical attempt to prove the Analogy 
between Mufic and Heraldic Colours. It maybe very ingeni- 
ous and very true for ought that I can urge to the contrary, for 
being utterly unable to underftand the author, it would ill be- 
come me to determine the degree of praife or blame that is 
due to his work (c). Le Clavecin oculaire, invented a few 
years ago, had at lead a more obvious dcfign, and a more 
plauCble and promifing method of conveying pleafure to the 
eye by the Harmony of Colours, than this author appears to 
have. 

V. Regula Magijlri Johan. Torkefey. If we could find any 
Mufic of the beginning of the fifteenth century, this Tradl, 
which is the bed comment upon the Ancient Time-table that 
1 have feen, would greatly ailid us in reading it. The author 
informs us, that though there are only three fpecific fquare 
charadters ufed in Mufical Notation : the Large, the Ltng, and 
the Breve, thefc are modified into fix fpecies of Simple Notes. 
Then he proceeds to their explanation, and attributes 
of perfedlion and imperfedfion ; and here we find that 
about a century after the invention of the Minim, a dill fliorter 
note was introduced into Meafured Mufic, called by fome Cro- 
chdum, and by this author and a few others, the Simple. His 
Diagram, or reprefentation of thefc Six Charadlcrs, with their 
correfpondent reds, is fo Ihort and clear, that I diall prefent 
it to the reader. 

(r) Tlic Grceki irdeed hive the cac- trary: ai the Romana talk of a brown 
preffioD of a Ta/Vr, a voice that voice, as that of Nero is called 

u clear; and of a w#(Vr, for the coa- bySuctoalut* 
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I have given fuch refts as belong to thefe notes in their im- 
fcrj'icl State, as they were then called, when ufed in Dupla 
proportion, or as wc now call it, common time. In their per- 
j'eci State, or ttiple proportion, a fquare note was regarded as 
equal to three of the next fliortcr note in degree, without a 
point of perfection, which was at firfl only ufed to the femi- 
breve and notes of Icfs duration. All thefe notes being origi- 
nally blacic, when a hook was applied to the Minim, it would 
have, to a modern eye, the appearance of a ^taver, to which 
the name of Crotchet is now improperly applied. After thefe 
notes were opened, it was no uncommon thing to fee tchite 
Crotchets, or as wc fliould now call them Quavers ^ which 
were then only one degree quicker than the Minim. It is 
hoped, that thefe remarks will facilitate the underftanding of 
the Moods and Prolations when they come to be explained, 
and enable the Mufical Reader to perufe with greater pleafure 
the Examples of Ancient Compofition which may be inferted 
hereafter. 

Torkefey next exhibits fuch a table of Concords and Difeords 
as may be feen in innumerable other books ; but he afterwards 
gives a notation of intervals, from theCommatothe Difdiapafon, 
that is curious. Here the fquare H, b, or natural, ferves for all 
accidental fcmitoncs, afeending, and the round b for the fame in- 
tervals, defeending. The charadcr of # was not yet in general 
ufe, though its invention has been traced as high up as Marchetto 
da Padua’s time (.-/). The Comma he calls the difference between 
G iliarp and A flat; the Diclis between C fliarp and D ; the 

{a) Supra, p. 592. 

VoL. If. H h h Minor 
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M inor Semitone, between F and F fliarp ; the Major Semitone 
between E and F. 

This Trafl, and all the preceding parts of the MS. are of 
the fame hand-writing, and feem to have been tranferibed by 
the Precentor Wylde, himfelf, as at the End, after thefe words, 
ILxpbciuHt Requite Magijlri yohjnnit Torkefey Dc 6 Speciebus 
Dotarum, &c. there is this Hgnature — J. W. 

VI. Regula MagIJiri Jo\ia.nn\% de Muris. This is the title 
of the next Traft in the MS.> which, however, is not a 
Work of John de Muris, as the infeription feems to imply, 
but one built upon his jarinciples. De Muris had wTitten fo 
much on the Cantus MenJurabUis, that the opinion of its 
having been of his Invention was very early received ; as ap- 
pears by the author of this little work, which muft have' been 
written within lefs than a century of the time when de Muris 
llourilhed, having aferibed to him the doctrine which he pro- 
pofed to illuflrate. He enters deeply into the Myfterics of 
Ligatures, and gives rules for the Simple, which is a note that 
was invented long after the time of John de Muris. But this 
Tra£t was probably not only tranferibed but compiled by the 
Precentor of Waltham-Abbey, as quod J. Wylde, is written 
at the end. 

VJI. Regula Magijlri Thoma Waljingham, De Figuris com- 
fojitis & non compojitis, et de Cantu perfeSio & imperjetlo, et 
de Modis. This comprehenfive Title does not proraife more 
than tlie Author has performed ; as the fimple and compound 
Figures or Notes, their perfedl and imperfeSl powers, the 
Moods and every thing that concerned the Time or Mea- 
fure of fuch Mufic as then fubfirted, is very well explained j 
particularly the Moods and Signs of Prolation, which 1 do not 
recolle£l to have feen reprefented in any other Authors equally 
ancient, His Chapters on rejls or paufes, on the Signs of per- 

feSlion 
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fe^ian and ImpcrfeBion in the notes, and of the alteration of 
their value, by pojition or colour, are very inflru£live. 

The (Igns of prolation at firft were confined to four : two 
for pcrfeifl or triple time, and two for impcrfcdl or common 
time. The Circle with a point of perfedioa in the center, 
thus O, was the Sign for the great Mode perj'eil, in which 
all long notes were equal in duration to three of the next 
fhortcr in degree. The fimple circle, unaccompanied by the 
point, was ufed for notes of a Ihortcr duration, but with the 
fame triple power. Thefc two moods may be compared with 
our prefent meafures of and where each note is occafion- 
ally rendered perfed, or equal to three others, by a point, in- 
ftead of the general augmentation implied by the Circle, which 
the old mailers placed at the beginning of a Movement. 

The figns of imperfeil, or, as w'c now call it. Common Time, 
were thefc C . C . which differ but little from thofe in prefent 
ufe for Dupla proportion, or an equal number of notes in a 
Mcafure ; where each longer note is only equal to two of the 
next (horter kind. 

Thus far thefc Modes are eafily comprehended, and all re- 
ducible to fuch as arc in prefent ufe. But the great difiiculty in 
the Meafure of fuch AnCient Mufic as was coinpofed before the 
ufe of Bart, and difufe of Ligatures, PUctr, and Prolation, is 
the frequent augmentation and diminution occafioncd in the 
length of Notes by Pojition, and by the frequent changes of 
the Signs of Prolation. Walfingham has, indeed, taken great 
pains to remove this difficulty by explanations, and numerous 
examples in Notes ; and I do not rctnember to have feen fuch 
light thrown on the fubjed by any other Author before Mor- 
ley, when. Indeed, inftrudion, except for the perufal and per- 
formance of old Mailers, w-as too late, as the Tirre-tablc had 
undergone many changes, and Coropofers had learned to ex- 
prefs their thoughts in a new and more intelligible manner. 

Hhha Vill. This 
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Vlll. 'I his is a fhort trealife, written in Englifh, which befides 
the obfolete words, orthography, and fiiape of the letters, 
has fcvcral other internal marks of confidcrahle antiquity: fiich 
as a mixture of Saxon letters; an oblique ftroke inrtead of a 
dot over the letter/; and the frequency and kind of abbrevia- 
tions. Though this Eflay will afford no information of im- 
portance to a Muficiari of the prefent times, except that which 
will gratify felf-comphcence, by difeovering to him that the 
author knew Icfs than fubfequent improvements in the Art of 
Mulic have enabled him to know himfclf ; yet, as it feems to be 
the moft ancient Mufical Trafl that has been written, or at 
Icaft preferved, in our vernacular tongue, I lhall give a confi- 
derable extradl from it, not only to fhew the ftate of our Mu- 
fic. but our language, at the period when it was written. 

“ This Treiis is contynued upon the Gamme for hem that 
“ wil be fyngers, or makers, or techers. Tor the fcrll thing 
“ of alle ye muff kno how many cordis of difeant ther be. 
“ As olde men fayen, and as men fyng now a dayes, ther be 
“ nine; but whofo wil fyng manncrli and mufikeli, he may 
“ not lepe to the fyftccnth in no maner of difeant ; for it 
“ longeth to no manny’s uoys, and fo ther be but eyght ac- 
“ cordis after the difeant now ufid. And whofoever wil be a 
“ maker, he may ufc no mo than eyght, and fo ther be but 
“ eyght fro unifon unto the thyrteenth. But for the qua- 
" tribil fyghte ther be nine accordis of difeant, the unifon, 
“ thyrd, fyfth, fyxth, eyghth, tenth, twelfth, thyrteenth, 
“ and fyfteenth, of the whech nyne accordis fyve be pertyte 
“ and fower be imperfyte. The fyve perfyte be the unifon, 
“ fyfth, eyghth, twelfth, and fyfteenth ; the fower imper- 
“ fyte be the thyrd, fyxth, tenth, and thyrteenth; alfo thou 
“ maift afeende and defeende wyth alle maner of cordis cx- 
“ cepte two accordis perfyte of one kynde, as two unifons, 
“ two fyths, two eygthtlis, two twelfths, two fyftecnths, 
“ wyth nouc of thclh thou maift ncyther afeende, neythcr 

“ defeeudej 
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•* defcendc; but thou muft confctie thcfe accordis togcdir, 
“ and mcdeic hem wel, as I fliall enform the. I'erft thou 

“ Hiall mcJele with a thyrd a fytli, uyth a fyxtti an eyghth, 

“ wyth an eyghth a tenth, wyth a tenth a twelfth, wyth a 

“ thyrteenih a fyf'teenth ; under the ■whe.-h nyne accordis 

“ three fyghtis be conteynyd, the mcne fyght, the trebil fvght, 
“ and tlie quatribil light : and others alfo of the nyne accordis 
‘‘ how thou flialt hem ymagvne !>etwene the playn fong and 
“ the difeant here folloeth the enfample. Firll to enforme a 
“ chylde in hys counterpoynt, lie inuft yinagync liys unifon 
“ tfie eygth note fro the playn -fong, benetlie iiys thyrd; the 
“ fy.\th note benetlie hys fyfih ; the fowerth bencthe his 
“ fyxth ; the thyrd note bencthe his eyghth, even with the 
“ playne long; liys tenth and thyrd note abouc, his twelfth 
“ the fyfth note above, his thyrteenih the fyxth aboue, hys 
“ fyfteenth the eyghth note abouc the playne -fong.” 

The author then proceeds to give a kind of H,glc de VOc- 
iave, or rule for accompanying the eight notes of a key, 
which he calls the ^iadreble Syghtc^ and by which he means 
fuch concords as the highed part in difeant may fing to each 
note of the key of G. By a view of thefe accordis, as he calls 
them, we fhall be enabled to judge of the harmony of his 
time; and though the author exprefTes the intervals by the 
fyllablcs of Solmifation, by figures, and by fquarc notes, I 
fh.-ill exhibit them in cbaraiflcrs that arc mod familiar at 
prefent. 
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It is obfervable here that the ecclefiaftlcal fcalea, formed of 
different fpccics of Oflavc, ftill tyrannized over harmony and 
modulation too much to allow a fliarp to the feventh of the 
key of G ; however, there is this advantage in the F being na- 
tural, that the fame harmony can be applied to the bafe in de- 
feending as well as in afeending, which is not pradicable in 
the modern Regie derpclave. 

After giving the Treble Syglit, as Mafter Power calls it, which 
IS a remplijpigt of the harmony which a contrapuntifl can eafily 
imagine from the other part, he proceeds to tell us that “ of 
“ thefe two fightis nedith no ferthcr more to ytnagine. But 
“ here folloeth enfauinplis of diverfe playn fongis, how thou 
“ flialt ili leant hem be diverfe wife.’’ I fliall giveone fpecimen 
more of his harmony, in order to furnilh my readers with a 
very early inftance of the accompaniment to a bafe being ex- 
prelTed by figures. 



This will ferve as a fpecimen of Faburden^ or, as the French 
call it, Fauxhourdon, and the Italians, Fuifubordone, which ori- 
ginally implied Extemporary Difcant, in a fuccclEon of thirds 
and fixths. 

1 he 
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The author terminates his treatife by the following words ; 
** But wiio will kenne his Gainme wcl, and the ymaginations 
“ therof, and of hys aceardis, as I have rchetfid in this Tre- 
“ tife afore, he may not faile of his Counterpoint in fliort tyme.” 
LYONH. FOWJiR. 

After this wc liave a fliort trait, written likewife in Englifli, 
which feems a liipplement to the preceding rules forDifeant. 

“ Her folwith a litil Tretis according to the fird Tretis of 
“ the Sight of Dtfcanl («). And alfo for the Sight of Counter, 
“ and for the Sight of the Counter-tenor, and of Faburdm." 
He then repeats the rules which Power had preferibed, after 
which he proceeds to inform us that “ it is fayre and meri 
“ finging many imperfyte cordis togeder—alfo.as many fyxts 
“ next after a eyghih — this manor of fingyng is mcry to the 
“ fynger and to the herer. * 1 he autlior concludes his pre- 

cepts by the following injundlion : — “ two perfyte accordis 
“ of one nature may not be fung togeder in no degree of Def- 
“ cant.” Which is a prohibition of fifths and eighths in 
fucccliion. 

This precept, with which the author terminates his Traifl, 
feems to have been fo much unknown or difregarded by the 
compofer of the canon, “ Sum, r it i cumen in'’ that the violation 
of a rule fo carncflly recommended by theorifis and religioufly 
obferved by pratlicians ever fince the laws of harmony wc-re 
cflablillied, excites a fufpicion that this canon is much more 
ancient than has been imagined. 

The reft of this little tradl furniflies nothing new or ufeful 
to the H ftory or Science of Mufic, and therefore 1 (hall pro- 
ceed to the next and laft treatife in the MS (.v). 


(») Tbi* U the firft lioic I hire 
chfrnred the word tu have been thu« 
writicti 

{x) the name of the author 

ia nui prefixed to tliia iraf), yet Tub« 
jecl, laogvjagC) and fo much rc* 


Tcmblc thofe of the other, as to have the 
ap^teacance of a i'e<|uel to it: indrtrd he 
ciprersly fays that it is wnwn “ accord- 
** ingtuthe firil TrciU et ihc Sight of 
" Diiouu/' 

IX. Her 
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IX. ILr beglnneth T'reti/es Jiverfe of Mufical Proportions^ 
of theire Naturis and Denominations, fferjl in Englijh, and than 
in Latyne. 

As t*icfe are both written upon a fubje<fl that has been much 
better treated I'mce, I Jhall not be diffufe in my account or ci- 
tations. 

The author, whofe name is CIIILSTON, feeins to pur- 
fue the fubje ‘t of the preceding tracts : “ Now paflid al mancr 
“ Siglitis of Defeant, and with hem wel replef/hid, that natural 
“ appetide not faturate fufficientli defireili mo muHcal conclu- 
“ fions, as now in fpecial of Proporcions, and of them to have 
“ picin informacioi), of the whech afir myn underftonding ye 
“ Ihall have opin declaration.*’ 

Cicero, in writing upon Philofophy in his own language, 
was obliged to retain Greek terms ; fo our author, who appears 
to have been the firft that had attempted to explain the philo- 
fophy of found in Englifli, ufes a fimi'ar expedient. “ But 
“ for as moche as the namys of hem (Proportions) be more 
“ convenientli and compcndiufli fettc in Latin than in Englifhc, 
“ therfor the namys of hem lhal flondc ftille in Latin, and as 
“ brcueli as I can declare the naturis of hem in Englilli.” 

If allowance be made for the antiquity of the language, 
the author's definitions are very clear, and fuch as would be 
inte'ligible to perfons wholly ignorant of mathematics ; and in 
explaining the ditferer.cc between Geometr'eal, Arithmetical, 
and Harmonical Proportion, he would perhaps convey more 
fcience to an ignorant reader, from the language in which he 
cxfrefTes hitiifclf being Icfs learned and technical than tliat of 
ntore nu dern writers. 

Tire lall article in this valuable MS. is but the fragment of 
a Latin Trad upon .\Iuiical Proportions ; but as the author 
applies his calculation in the preceding trad to the Ratios of 
MiiUcai !'onei, with refped to Gravity and Acutenefs, in this 
he conliders their relative length and duration, and illutlrates 

his 
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liis doflrines wiih red Mufical Notes in the Treble, and black 
in the Bale, com|iofcd of fuch mcalurcs as in the execution 
would perhaps bafilc the knowledge and experience of the 
greated pradlical Mul'cians now alive. Here we have not on- 
ly double and triple Proportions, but SeJijuialteratf, 

Hijjuitfrtian, and SefjuiotJavcn ; that if, when one Minim in 
the Bafc Is as long as a Semibreve, or two Minims, in the 
Treble; as three Minims; as five; as one and a half; as 16 
to I ?, or I 2 to 9 ! 

Whether all thefe meafurcs were ever received, or attempt- 
ed, in Practice, does not appear ; we can only be certain, if they 
were, that no other effect could be produced by them than that 
of dillocation and confufion. The age, however, of which we 
arc now fpeaking, as well as the next, with a true Gothic 
fpirit, delighted in difficult trifles ; and Compofers, after the 
laws of Counterpoint were fettled, feemed more ambitious of 
plealing the £if than the Ear, as there will be but too frequent 
occafion to remark in the courfe of this work. Theories, Syf- 
tems, and Ifypoihcfes of dlllant times remain, and are more 
Intelligible than ufeful ; but how all the DidaClic and Theo- 
retic Mufical Treatifes which were now produced operated 
upon the PraSiice of the art, we are but little acquainted ; for 
whether this period gave birth to many vocal Compofitions in 
Parts, or with what fuccefs Inflrumental Mufic was cultivated, 
is as difficult to determine, as whether the prefent fcarcity of 
Ancient Mufic has been occafioned by the want of Genius and 
diligtnee in Muficians to produce it, or the negleCt of fubfe- 
quent times in preferving it from deftruction. 

The Minflrel Trade, however, feems to have flourifhed in thefe 
times, and to have been very profitable to its followers, if we may 
judge by the frequent ufe that was made of their talents by the 
Great, and the manner in which they were rewarded. 

In thefe times not only the King and principal Nobility had 
Minltrels in their fervice, as part of their houfhold, but fomc 
of the greater monafleries retained them for their own ufe, and 

Voi,. II. I i i appointed 
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appointed them falaries ; for it is recorded that Jeff'rey, the 
Harper, fo early as the reign of Henry the Second, received a 
corrody, or annuity, from the Beneuidline abbey of Hide, 
near WincheAcr ( v), doubtlefs as a reward for the cxercife of 
his mufical talents on public occalions. I'he abbies of Con- 
way and ShatHur, in Wales, likevvife feverally maintained a 
Bard {%). 

In the annual account-roll of the Auguftiue priory of Bi- 
cefter, in Oxfordfhire, for the year 1431, entries are likewife 
made of the fums expended in fees to MrnllrcU : “ Given to 
“ the Harper' on St. Jerom’s day, viii, d. — to another called 
“ Hendy, at the Tcart of St. Simon and St. Jude, xii, d. 

“ To one of Lord Talbot’s Minllrels after Chriflnias, xii, d.— • 

To the Minllrels of Lord Strange, on Twelfth-day, xx, d. 

To two of Lord Lovell’s Minllrels after St Mark's day, xvi,d. 

‘‘ To the Minftrcls of the Duke of Gloucefter, on the feaft of 
“ the Blclled Virgin, iii, s iv, d.” Two Minftrels from Co- 
ventry are faid to have been employed at the confecration of ' 
John, prior of this convent, 1432 (a). 

In 

** are many articles of this fort. The 
“ two following, from a great 

** number, may ferve as a fpecimen. 

“ They arc chiefly m the reign of Ed- 
“ ward IV. via. Jn tbejtar 1481* “ Et 
** in Sol. IVliniflralUs dom Kc|;is venien* 

** tibus ad Collegium sv. die Aprilis, 

** cum lad. Iblui. Miniflrailis dom. Epif- 
co|)i Wynton venieniibus ad Collegium 
** pnuio die Junii, iiii 8. iiild.— >Et in 
** dai. Miniftrallis dom. de Lawarr. lis. 

“ iind.’*— r/v 1483, “Sol Mi- 
oiflrallis dom. Regis vcn. ad Col). Hi s. 

“ ivd.”--/»r 147a* ** fit ifldat. 

MiniflralUs dom. Regis cum viiid. dar. 

“ duobus BerrwartUs ducisClarcntiexyd. 

** £t indat. JohnrlkiiS'/Wrtf quoisdanidom. 

“ dc Warcwyco, cum iiiid. dat. Thome 
“ Rcrylc Taborano — Et In datis duobus 
“ Miuillraliis ducit Gloccflrie, cum iiiid. 

** djt. uni Minlflrallo ducisdi Nonhum* 

“ herland, vitid. *^£1 in daiis duobus 
“ citharatohbui ad vicci veniem. ad Col* 

“ legium 


(/) Madox, Hifl. Exchcqtier, p. ’751, 
\tibtre be Is called Gal/ruiui (SilfMnrtitis, 
(%) Powei's CsMUBM* and Hill, of 
Engl. Po«tr)’, vol. i. n. 97. This is a 
cQltom 'U'hich maybe Itill faid to fubfltl in 
Italy, where greut foigers, niter retiring 
fit>m rhe Ibge and fetriing in any great 
city, or in the iTfighbouibood of great 
tnouaflcriei, have an annual falary for per- 
forming there, at the celebration of parti- 
cular icilivals, or at the confecration of 
nuns, M'heti the daughters of ^rerfons of 
didimflion take the veil. This is now the 
cafe with Caflaielti at Naples, Manzoti sc 
Florence, and Gusrducct at MootcHaf- 
coni. and its neighbourhood. 

(a) 1 am indebted to the diligence of the 
Rcv.Mr. Tho.Warton lorthefclallparticu- 
I«rr, ITe^. £ttg. Patny^ vol. i. p. 91 • where 
there is a note (b much to my purpufu 
that I am<em|>tcd to inCert it here, entire. 
“ In the Ancient Annual Rolls of Ac- 
“ comprs of Winchcllcr College, there 
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In the reign of Edward the IV. a period at which we are 
now arrived, Mufic, after long living a 'entrant life, and be- 
ing p a ffl’d from parifh to parilh, feeins at length, by llie favour 
of this monarch, to have acquired a fettlement ; for it appears 
that by his letters patent under the great feal of his realm of 
England, bearing date the 24th of April, 1469, in the ninth 
year of his reign, that this prince did, “ for him and his heirs, 
“ give and grant licence unto Walter Haliday, Marniall, John 
“ Cuff, and Robert Marlhall, Thomas Grane, Thomas Cal- 
“ thorne, William Cliff, William Chrillian, and William Eyney- 
“ fham, then MINSTRELS of the faid King, that they by 
“ themfelves fhould be in deed and name one body and cemina- 
“ lity, perpetual and capable in the law, and fhould have per- 
“ petual fucceffion ; and that as well the Minflrcls of the 
“ faid king, which then were, as other Minflrels of the faid 
“ king and his heirs which fhould be afterwards, might at their 
“ plcafure name, chufe, ordcine, and fucceflively conftitute 
from among themfelves, one Marfhall, able and fit to 
“ remain in that office during his life, and alfo two War- 
" dens every year, to govern the faid Fraternity and Guild, 
“ &c (^)." 1 he 


** Icguim viild.**— 147^. “ Et 
** in dmii SAtrapls Wyntoa venirntibut 
ad Coll, fcllo Epipbanie, cum xitd. 
** dar. MmiDmUH docit. Epifeopi renienr. 
** ad Colt. mlraOctavai Epiphanic lu s.** 
/* year 1477. “El in dat. Mini- 
** llrallii dom. Principn «renient. ad coll, 
** tclo Afeennonis Domini, cum xxd. 
** dat. Miniilrallis dtun. Regis* 

“ Im the ytar 1464. *♦ Et in dat. Mini- 
** {Irallit ctmiitis Kandc vrnient. od <^11. 
“ in menfe JuUi, iilii. iiiid .**— the 
“ year 14,67. •* Et in dam quatuor Mi- 
mis dom. de Arundell venient. ad Coll. 
** xiii die tfebr. ex curialiiate dotn. cuf- 
“ lodii, ii».**— A f/>(r vrsr 1466, Et in 
** dat. Satrapi** (ut fupr.) cum iia. dat. 
** iiit. inicrludcniibiH et J. Mekc cithe- 
** rill* codem fict'o, iiii ».**— A year 

1464* ** Et in due. udI Miniilratlodoni. 


** principtf* Ct in aliis Mlniilrullls ducii 
“ Glocclirie v die Julii, xxd.'*— The 
“ MinftrcUof tbc brthop, of" lord Arundell* 
and tlw duke of Glottccrtcr* occur very 
** frcquenilv. In dome monimen. Coll. 
“ pnedidt. in ciftaexorientali I ifcrc. 

•* In n»lU ot the reign of Henry the 
** Sixth, the CoanteC* of Wellmorcland, 
“ filler of Cardinal Beaufort, it men- 
*• tioned at Wng emertained in the col- 
** lege; and in her retinue were the Min- 
♦* flrcljof hcr houiliold, who received gra- 
“ liiitica.'* £x k»t. Corny* Ori^, 

(i) This tMeo-ycrafioH ot Minilrd* re- 
fernblet that of the flutc-playert among 
the Rotnana. Sec note tuI. 1. p. 461. 
When the French MinArcls* about a cen- 
rur)' before the charter was granted by 
Edward IV. were incorporafcJ by charier, 
they had a A'. fet over them. Marihal, 
1 i i a (Marr/m 
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The original charter is prcferved in Rymcr’s Foedera (c) : 
and in the eleventh year of Charles the Firit, when that Mo- 
narch was petitioned to grant a new patent to the protelfors of 
the Art and Science of Mufic, the form of that which had been 
from Edward the Fourth was made the ground- work of the 
new charter. 

Another important mufical regulation of this reign is re- 
corded in a book entitled Liber Niger Domus Regis, in which 
is an account of the Houfliold ERablilhment of King Edward 
the Fourth, of the fevcral Muficians reuined in his fervice, as 
well for his private amufement as for the Service of his Chapel. 

As this feems the origin of thofe Mufical ERablilhments 
of the Chapel Royal, and King's Band, which ftill fubfiil, 1 Ihall 
give the account of them and their feveral employments, at 
full length, from this ancient book, as publilhed, with addi- 
tions, by Batman. 

“ Minllrellcs thirteene, thereof one is Virger, which dlreiR- 
** eth them all feftyvall dayes in their llatyones of blowings 
“ and pypyngs to fuch offyees as the offyeeres might be warn- 
“ ed to prepare for the King’s meats and foupers ; to be more 
<< redyere in all fcrvices and due tyme ; and all thes fytying 
“ in the hall together, wherof fome be trompets, fome with 
“ the Ihalmes and fmalle pypes, and fome are Rrange mene 
“ coming to this Court at fyve feaftes of the year, and then 

take their wages of Houfhold, after iiij d. ob. by daye, after 
“ as they have byne prefentc in Courte, and then to avoyd 
** aftcre the next morrowe aftere the feafle, befydes theire 


{MarefiaRuiy from ti»e Gcrmin, .Platfr 
Ct|al‘ri. 5. e. Etjnitam Mnjgifitr) how- 
ever a title of great dignity, and, in fome 
cafc», of cxrcnfivc power: as Earl Mar- 
Ihal of England, Marshal of the King** 
Houie, Murflial of the judicc* in Kyrc, 
$CQ* Field Marihal ii AiU a title of gretf 
tioDOur- 

(r) -Tom. n.fro Frairrmtatt 

Jaram 


Jcfx amnihui xel Salutem. 

Sciatb quod ex C^erelofa Infinuatione, 
Dileiflorum nobis, Waltcri Holiday, jl/4* 
tefcaUi^ ytUiaunii Cliffy &C. Several ot the 
Muficians fpeciBcdiu ibU chiincr had been 
in the iervicc of Henry' t!.c Sixth, aiap- 
j>eaf* by a precept, which is likewife pre- 
ferved in Uymer, and ha* for title T>e M'f 
nifirailii ^latium Rfgts prpxtiJeaAiu 

other 
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*' other rewards yearly in the King’s Exchequer, and clothinge 
with the Houlhold, wintere and fomere for elche of them 
“ xxs. And they take nightelyc aniongcllc them all iiij ga- 
“ lanes ale; and for wintere feafone thre candles w^axc, rj 
“ candles pich, iiij tale flieids * ; lodging fuffytyente by the 
“ Hcrbengere for them and theire horfes nightcley to the 
Courtc. Aulfohauing into Courlc ij fervants to bear their 
trompets, pypes, and other inftruments, and torche for win- 
“ tere nightes, whilft they blow to fupjtore of the chaundry ; 
*' and alway two of thes perfones to contynewe fty'lc in Courte 
“ at wages by the cheque rolle whiles they be prefente iiij ob. 
«< dayly, to warne the King’s ridynge houlhold when he go- 
“ eth to horlbacke as oft as it lhall require, and that his 
“ houQiold meny may followc the more redyerc aftere by the 
“ blowinge of their trompets. Yf any of thes two Minftrelles 
be lete bloode in Courte, he taketh two loves, ij mefle of 
“ greate meate, one galone ale. They part not at no tyme 
with the rewards given to the Houfhold. Alfo when it 
“ pleafethe the King to have ij Minflrclles continuinge at 
“ Courte, they will not in no wife that thes Minftrelles be fo 
“ famylliere to a(ke rewards. 

“ A \VAYTE, that nightclye from Mychelmas to Shreve 
** Thorfdaye pipethe watche withen this Caaurte fower tymes; 
“ in the fomere nightes iij tymes, and makethe Bon Gayte at 
'• every chainbere doare and ofFyee, as wdi for fcarc of 
“ pyckerc5 and pillerst- He eateth in the h.ille with myn- 
“ ftriclles, and takcihc lyvcrcy at nighte a lobe, a galone of 
“ alle, and for fomere nightes ij candles pi.;h, a bufhel of 
“ coles ; and for wintere nigiits halfe a loa^.• of bread, a ga- 
“ Ion of ale, iiij candles piche, a buftiel coles ; daylye whilftc 
“ he is prefente in Courte for his wages in c. eque roale allow- 
“ ed iiij d. ob. or cLfe iij- d. by the difciclaht .» of the fteuarde- 

• Fice-wood, deft and cut into bll- f /?«»» Caytr, s, >i>d watcb, from 
Ictl. French. rn»v* 

“ and. 
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“ and trcnbrere, and that, aftere his cominge and diferuinge; 
“ alfo doathinge with the houlhold yeomen or Mynflrclles 
“ lyke to the wages that he takethg ; and he be fyke he tak- 
“ eth tvvoc loves, ij melTe of great meate, one gallon ale. 
“ Alfo he partethe with the houfliolde of general gyfts, and 
“ hathe his beddingc carried by the comptrollers affygment ; 

and under this yeoman to be a groome watere. Yf he can 
“ excufe the yeoman in his abfence, then he takethe rewarde, 
“ clotheinge, meat, and all other things lyke to other Grooms 
“ of Hou^oid. Alfo this Yeoinan-Waighte, at the making 
“ of Knightes of the Bathe, for his attendance upon them by 
“ nighte-tyme, in watchinge in the Chappclle, hathe to his 
“ fee all the watchinge-clothing that the Knight fliall wear 
■“ uppon him *. 

“ CILDREN OF 1 HE CHAPELLE viij, founden by the 
“ King’s ptiuie Cofferes for all that longcth to their apperelle by 
“ the hands and overfyghte of the Deane, or by the Mafter of 
“ Songe afligned to teache them, which Martere is appointed 
“ by the Deane, chofen one of the nomber of the felowfliipe 
“ of chappclle after rchearfed, and to drawe them to other 
‘‘ Schooles after the form ofSacotte, as well as in Songe in 
“ Orgaines and other. Thes Children cate in the Hall dayly 
“ at the Chappell board, nexte the Yeomane of Ueftery ; tak- 
“ ing amongede them for lyverye daylye for brekefafte and 
“ all nightc, two loves, one niefle of greate meate, ij galones 
“ ale ; and for wintcre feafone iiij candles pichc, iij tallhcids, 
“ and lyttcre for their pallets of the Serjante Ulher, and carry- 
“ adge of the King’s cofte for the competente beddynge by 
“ the overfyghte of the Comptrollcre. And amongefte them 
“ all to have one fervante into the court to trufle and bear 
“ their harnelTe and lyverye in Court. And that day the King’s 
“ Chappclle remoueth every of thes Children then prefent re- 

* Here vre have another inftance of dans. See above p. 316 r/yTy. 
coiVt) ilobc* being bei^owed un Mud- 

4 “ ceaueth 
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•* ccaucth iilj cl. at rtie Grent Clothe of the Comptyng-hoiife 
“ for horfliirc dayly, as long as they be jurncinge. And when 
“ any of thefe Children comene to -wiij years of ag?, and 
“ their uoyccs change, ne cannot he preferred in this Chapellc, 

“ the nombere being full, then yf they will aflente the 
“ King alTynethe them to a College of O-seford or Cambridge 
“ of his foundatione, thereto beat fyn.lyng and ftudye bothe 
“ fuffytyently, tyllc the King may otherwife aduance them.” 
Anti now, finding that the prel'ent Chapter is extended to a 
greater number of pages than I h.ad imagined my materials 
would fupply, in order to terminate that, and all which I lhall 
fay concerning treatifes that were written on the fubjed of 
Mufic previous to printing, or at leaft to the invention of 
Types to reprefent Mufical t haraders, 1 (hall clofe this period 
with an account of two inedited MS. Trads, written in EngliHi, 
that have been carefully examined in Libraries of our Univer- 
fities, with the defign of communicating their contents to my 
readers, and which indeed (hould have been mentioned fooncr. 

I. At the end ’of the Volume of Mufical MSS. in Benet 
College Library, Cambridge (<J), which contains the Trcatife 
by W alter Odington (e), there is a fragment of an old Englilh 
1 rad, which by the writing, Saxon letters, and abbrevia- 
tions, Teems to have been tranferibed about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. 

“ Here begineth a ihorte Trctyfe of the Rule of DISC.ANT. 
It is to witt that ther are accordaunce withouten noumber, 
“ but ther are ix in ul'e, whych ix be thefe: the Unifon, the 
“ thyrde, the ffyfte, the fixte, the eyght, the tenth, twelfth, 
thyrteenth, and the fyftcenth. Of the whyche N“. fyve 
“ are perfyte Cordys. The fyve perfyte Cordys be thefe ; 
“ the Unifon, the ffyfte, the eyghth, the twelfth, and the 
fyftcenth. Of the .whyche fir ft perfyte ther arc ful perfite 

(J) No, 410. >5 N, fe) Videfuprap, 161. 

and 
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“ and tlicr are lefs perfite. The ful pcrfite are thcfe : tlic 

LJnifon, the eyghth, and fyfteenth. 1 he two Icfs perfite 
“ arc the ffyfie, and twelfth. Tire impcrfite Cordys are the 
“ thyrde, the fixtc, the tenth, and the thyrteenih. and fo 
“ witli th?fe Accordys of DiSCAN I' any Difcanter may both 
“ rife and faul with the I layne Song,’ 6cc. 

II. At Oxford, likewife, in the fame volume as 'Ihitrred 
of Dover's Treaiifes (y ), there is another Fragment of an Kng- 
lifli Traci on the fubjc.'t of I'ifeant, by Richard Cntell. It 
appears to he of nearly the fame age as the ])rcccding anony- 
mous Trail in Bcnct College, and to contain the fame doc- 
trine. 

Compo/t:io Rkardi Cutell de L^ndor:. 

“ It is to witt that there are ix accordys in Difcant, that 
“ is to fay, i, 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 13, 15, of tlic whilke 

“ ix, 5 are perfite Accordys, and 4 imperfite. The five pcr- 
“ fite are 1, 5, H, 12, 15, and of thcfe 5, 3 ar ful Acordys, 
“ that is to fay, 1, 8, and 15 j and 2 arc lefs perfite, that is 
“ to fay, 5 and 12 || And 4 imperfite Acordys are theis 3, 6, 
“ 10, 13. It is taught by the old tretyfes that a man fhall take 
“ bot on perfite of a kynd togedyr, as on 3, on 8, on 1 2 ; hot 
“ it is denyd to take 2 perfite acordys togedyr of a perfite kynd, 
“ as 2 5“. and 2 8'*. [| or 12 and a 1 5, but never 2 of on 
“.kynd ]1 Bote of all unperfitc acordys it is leueful to take 3, 
“ 4, or 5 of a kynd, if the I'layn Song afeend or defeend. Bot 
“ never mull it be in on lync | as fa, fa, fa. | or fol, fol, fol ; 
“ then that a man take diverfe acordys of diverfe lynes whedyre 
“ all they be perfite or unperfite || alfo the old tcchyng was that 
“ a man fhal never take non unperfite acordys, bot that he 
“ had a perfite after it. | As after 2325, and after an 8 a 12, 
“ and after 213215! but now it is denyd by the Techers of 

(f) Bodl. 842. 

“ Difcant, 
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Difcanti that after a 3 a man may take a 6, or after a 6 a man 

“ may take a tent, &c. * • • • » 

“ is to witt, that if ye have a Plaync fong that defeendeth as 
“ fa ut, or fa re, or fa mi, or la re, and thefe be an unperfite 
“ accord, about tlic hear (higher) note, ye lhall never defeend 
“ out of the heir (higher note) out of the unperfite acord into a 
“ perfitc with the lower note. Never afeending of the fame 
“ ayre. And alfo it is to witt, that there are 3 degrees of Dif- 
“ cant, that is to fay Menc, Treble, and Quadrible. The 
“ Mene beginneth in the 5, abowvyn the Playn Songe in 
“ voys, and about the Playn Song in Syght to the Mene long- 
“ eth properly j acordys, that is to fay, the Unifon, j, 5, 6, 
“ and the 8th. To the Treble langs properly 5 acordys alfo 
“ the 5, the 6, the 8, i o, the 1 3th. to the Quadrible, lang- 
" eth 5 Acordys alfo, that is to fay, the 8, the x, xii, xiii. 
“ the XV. Alfu it is to witt that all the acordys of Difcant ben 
“ bellowyn the Playn Song in voys, favc one, that is to fay 
“ the I. NeverthelelTc the Sight of Difcant is fometime be- 
" neth the Playn Song, and fometime abouve, and fometime 
“ about the Playn Songe, and fo the Difcant of the Mene 
*' Salbegynne hys Difcant about the Playne Songe in Syght, as 
“ I fayd before’’ —— 

Alfo it is fkylful that alle Difcant bygyne and end in a 
“ perlite acorde, ficc." 

The dividing the Perfcil Concords into more and Icfs per- 
fc<fl, feems peculiar to this period, as docs t!>e cxclufion of the 
fourth from the Catalogue ; and as no Difeords are mentioned, 
it is natural to fuppofc that they were not as yet admitted into 
Compofition. 

The F.nglilh Trafls in the Shelburn MS. by Lyoncl Power 
and Chilhon, which have been already mentioned, and thefe 
Fragments, however inconfiderable they may appear, will 
not, it is hoped, be without their ufe, to ihofe who have a cu- 
riofity concerning the Progrefs of Mufic in our own country, 
as they will enable them at once to judge of the Hate of our 

VoL. II. K k k Mufical 
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Mufical Language, as well as Compofuion, at this early period. 

«»«••««*« 

The GERMANS, who, during thepaftand prefent century, 
have fo much contributed to the perfe£lion of Counterpoint, 
and the refinement of every fpccies of Inllruinental Mufic, 
had doubtlefs fongs at this time in their own language, fet to 
Melodics formed upon the Guido Scale, and accompanied 
with fuch Harmony as was then ufed in the reft of Europe ; 
but I have been able to procure none. 

With refpeft to their Language and Lyric Poetry, though it 
appears from Tacitus (5), that in Germany, the Common 
Mother of the Saxons, Franks, and Lombards, letters were 
wholly unknown j and though Reinefius (A) tells us, that in 
the time of Ammianus Marcellinus, the inhabitants of that 
country were not in pofleflion of an alphabet; yet we are af- 
fured from Bede, that the Saxons had J’oetry and Songs in 
the eighth Century; and it is generally agreed that one of the 
firft attempts at writing in a vulgar tongue was made by Ot- 
frid, in the ninth Century, who tranftated the Evangelifts in- 
to German, making ufeof the Roman Alphabet (;). 

O tfrid was a Monk of Weifleraberg ; his tranflation was in verfe, 
and dedicated to Lewis the Second, brother to Charles the Bald. 

The moft ancient Muftc, applied to German words, that I 
can difeover, was that fet to the Hymns of the firft Reform- 
ers. Some of thofe written by John Hufs, the Difciple of 
Wickliff, and companion of Jerom of Prague, with whom he 
fuffered at the ftake, by order of the Council of Conftance, 
in 1415, are faid to be ftill preferved in the Proteftant Libraries 
of Germany. But though 1 have not yet been able to pro- 
cure tranferipts of them, nor of any other German Mufic of 
equal antiquity, the Theorifts and Compofers of that coun- 
try will be well intitled to a very confiderable fhare of the 
honour due to the Cultivators of Harmony, in tlic fubfequent 
part of this work. 

Mor, G, c. 1 2. (h") I» /!'</'. od Inf, Ant, 

VtT9M Illufr, To. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the State of Muftc, from the Invention of Printing till tie 
Middle of the XVl/6 Century ; including its Cultivation in the 
MaDTeSi Moteta, and fecular Songs of that Period, 

W E are now arrived at an ^ra when the principal mate- 
rials for mufical compofition are prepared ; when a 
regular and extenfive fcale for Melody, a code of general laws 
for Harmony, with a commodious Notation and Time-table, 
feem to furnifli the Mufician with the whole mcchanifm of his 
art ; and if the produdtions of this period do not fulfil our 
prefent ideas of excellence, we mull attribute their deficiencies 
neither to want of knowledge nor genius in their authors, 
but to the Gothic trammels in which mufic was lllll bound. 

The faculties of man are not only limited by nature, but 
by the horizon with which he is furrounded : if he lives in a 
polilhed Hate and enlightened times, his views will doubtlefs 
be extended ; but it is allowed to no Individual to penetrate 
much farther into the regions of fcicncc than his cotemporarics. 
Our Shakfpeare, Drydcn, Bacon, Locke, and Newton, fub- 
lime as were their conceptions, and original their genius, 
found much already done, in their fevcral departments, by 
their predecelTors. 

Mufic being the objc<Sl of a fenfe common to all mankind, 
if genius alone could invent and bring it to perfedion, why is 
China, which has been fo long civilized, Aill without great 
coinpofers and performers ? And why arc the inhabitants of 
three fourths of the globe ftill content, and even delighted 
with attempts at fuch mufic as Europeans would qualify with 
no better title than noife and jargo© ? It cannot be fuppofed 

Kkkz- that 
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that nature is entirely to blame, and that there is a phyficall 
defeift in the intellcdts or organization of all the fons of men^ 
except in Europe; and that a pcrfedl ear, and the power of 
delighting it, are local, the eye accommodates itfelf to all 
the gradations of light and obfeurity, fo does the car to fuch 
gratifications as are within its reach; and the people accuflora- 
cd to bad inulic enjoy it contentedly, without languilhicg for 
better. It is the curfc of an ear long accuftomed to excellence, 
to he fafiidious and unwilling to be pleafed ; and unluckily for 
the honour of mufic attd musicians, all the miraculous powers 
of the art ccafcthe inflant perfedion becomes common. The 
inofl hyperbolical prail'es have been bellowed on mufic and 
muficians, when they feem not to have had the Icaft claim to^ 
panegyric ; but the iej mufic of every age and nation is de- 
lightful to hearers, whofe ideas of excellence arc bounded by 
what they daily hear : and about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, though melody was governed by the ecclefiallical 
modes, though harmony confined to a fmall number cf 
common chords, and though meafure was unmarked, yet at 
this period, by their union, pradical. muficians among th# 
laity began to acquire great reputation- 

It is perhaps unneceflary to remind the reader, that about 
this time .an important revolution was effeded in the civil, re- 
ligious, military, and literary interells of the inhabitants of 
Europe, by the dlfiblution of the feudal fyllem, the reforma,- 
tion m religion, the invenli m of gunpowder, the mariner’s 
compafs, and printing, the taking of Conflantuiople, cultiva- 
tion of the Greek language, and revival of literature in ge- 
neral. Of thefe events, all which happened' within the fpace 
of about a hundred years, fomc had a manifell effed upon 
mufic; particularly printing, and the Reformation. Indeed, 
neither the art nor fcience of mufic had as yet been much cul- 
tivated, except by the clergy, who had contributed greatly to 
keep its rules inaccefliblc to the vulgar, by locking them up 
5 . « 
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in tBe Latin language. But the prcfs now, not only multiply^ 
ing the copies of Latin treatifes at a fmall expence, but of 
others in modern languages, had the fame eifeifl in increafing 
mufical produdlions and theories, as printing the tranflaiion of 
the Bible and liturgy had in augmenting the number of lay- 
preachers, and writers on the fubjcd of religion, at the time, 
of the Reformation. 

Thus far but little information has been acquired for this to- 
lume, except from manufcript trails and records: and for thefe 
I have been chiefly indebted to the remains of monkiih literal 
ture and diligence : but though the 'Monks, immured in their 
convents, and fecluded from all intercourfe with thofe who adl 
the mofl important parts in the buflnefs of the world, may 
be well fuppofod' ignorant of fecular events and tranfadions, 
concerning which they mull have taken their information upon 
trufl, or bad recoufe to conjedure; yet, with rcfpcd to the 
concerns of their own convents, and the daily employments 
of their lives, of which mufic was one, they may be fafely 
imagined to have been more competent judges than thofe- 
who never viflted them ; and, unlefs it was for the intereft of- 
their order, or to confer honour on their patrons and tenets, 
neither mendacity nor prejudice was likely to corrupt their 
knowledge,, or defile their narrations.. 

But though we are arrived at that period when the produdions • 
of the prefs will confiderably diminith the labour of refearch ; 
yet the difficulty of finding materials will be now only chang- 
ed to that of feledion:; and the perufal of old mufic, after it is 
found, is attended with much more trouble than literary works 
of equal antiquity : for being publifhed and preferved in fmgle 
parts, thefe parts mufl previoufly be put into fuch a Date, tlrat 
the eye may compare their fevcral relations at one glance ; or, 
to ufe the language of Muficians, they muft be /cored, before 
their beauties or defeds can be difeovered, and this, from the 
difficulty of obfolete notation, and the want of bars, is ren- 
dered! 
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dcrcd a very flow procefs (^). But being determined to fpeak 
of no mulic with which I ara unacquainted, or of which 1 am 
unable to furnifli fpecimens, I have tranfcribed in Partitura, or 
Score, many volumes, not only of the fame age, but fomctimeB 
of the fame author, in order to feletfl the beft productions I 
am able, for my work, or at Icaft to qualify myfelf to judge 
of each compofer’s abilities and refourccs. Of the productions 
of each period I have endeavoured to procure examples from 
the works of thofc who were the chief favourites of their co- 
temporaries, in order to put it in the power of critics in com- 
pofition to compare niulical excellence, and build their opinions 
of fuperiority upon the works themfclves, and not upon fyf- 
tem, conjecture, or piejudicc. 

From the decline of the Roman empire to the period under 
conlideration, hut few names of great inuficians have come 
down to us, though there cannot be the Icaft doubt but that 
every age and country in which arts and fcicnccs have been 
cultivated, had their favorite and popular muficlan, who con- 
tributed more to the delight of his cotemporaries than the reft 
of his brethren. But practical muficians and performers, 
however wonderful their powers, arc unable, from the 
tranfient ftatc of their ait, to give permanence to their 
fame : age, infirmities, and new phenomena, foon com- 
plete its deftruCtion. To the reputation of a Thcorift, 
indeed, longevity is infured by means of books, which be- 
come obfolete flower than mufical compofitions. Tradition 
only whifpers, tor a Ihort time, the name and abilities of a 


{i) The word fft'ffre f»r<ibal>Iy 
ed tVomtbe^<ir, which miis htl>u1c, uai 
drawn throui^h uU the parte, at Ir iVouId 
tie itiU, of apiece of muhe in 
or pa»t.(ura» ars w ere firti utid in can- 
to ftrmey to ihc vCflVf ot a pfalm 

or hymit, or as byts firt" panics, or lilting 
places, where the linger mi^ht ukc his 


breath. MorTey, who ttfes no d.m in the 
tingle pans of any of his work*, has how- 
cur drawn fc<re ox har thnnjgh all the 
|mit» o! iVveral example* of coin|tofition, 
whet« placed under each titUiT, In his A- 
trotii}^ an ; w here, p. 34, he ufc* the word 
ftrrtit an for this anniigciiientof the |tarts, 
and p. I tl>c word i>»v occur*. 

mere 
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mere Performer, however exquifite the delight which his ta- 
lents afFurcled to thofe who heard liiin ; whereas a theory 
once committed to paper, and eftablilhed, lives, at lead in 
libraries, as long as the language in which it was written. 

We arc now not certain that Boethius could play a tune, or 
fing a fong ; and yet his name is recorded in every treatife 
avhich fubfequeot ages have produced on the fubjeid of mu- 
lie. Neither are vve fure that Guido and John de Muris 
were great compofers or performers, and yet their names are 
embalmed in a way that will render them more durable than 
the mummies of Kgypt. Tallis and Bird, who were equally 
admirable in their muiieal produdions and execution, are now 
only known and revered by the curious ; and Rameau and 
Tartini, whofc compofitions and performance afforded fuch 
exquifitc delight to (heir age and country, will foon be re- 
incmberLd only as theorifts. 

In Dr. I’ricllley’s ingenious Biographical chart, it is re- 
markable that not one mufician appears from the beginning 
of the Chriflian xra till the eleventh century, where Guido' 
is placed in a defert, which extends to the fixtcenlh century, 
and where Paleflrina (lands without a rival or neighbour i 
nor has all Eiirt^e furniflied another mufician, whom the au- 
thor has thought worthy a niche in his chart, till the time of 
Lulli. 

As many of the great countries of Europe, svhich are now 
under the (’ mir.iou of one Jovt'-eignt were divided into feve- 
ral fmall kingdoms, at firft under regal authority, like our 
heptarchy', but afterwards the fucceffors of thefe princes ac- 
knowledging ere fupreme lord, were deg-aded into barons, 
counts, and dukes ; yet ftill retaining great power in their fc- 
veral diftritls over their vaffals and dependants : fo, in the 
empire of mufic, there were Kings of the Minftrels in feveral 
countries of Europe, and even cities, and particular provinces ; 

8 tbeffr 
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thefe charmed and governed only in a narrow circle ; but as aa 
intercourfe and communication was opened between thefe fe- 
vcral petty dates, there was foon an opening made for talents 
and ambition to aim at univerfal monarchy, and in tracing the 
hiftory of mufic it feems neceflary to record the names and 
a£liona of fuch as have arrived at this acknowledged pre- 
eminence. 

The mufical heroes of antiquity have been celebrated in the 
iirft volume of this work; and, as far as we have advanced 
into more modern times, the principal a£lors, governors, 
and benefadors in the art and fcience of muGc, have been ho- 
nourably mentioned, and the peculiar talents and abilities dif- 
played of thofe whofc fovereignty in Europe feems to have 
been univerfally allowed. 

However, in this parallel between the Lords of the Earth and 
Princes of the Pipe and String, diilindlions are to be made. 
Theorijis may be well compared to Legiflators, whofe dominion 
ends not with their exigence, but continues, fometimes with 
increafing reverence, long after their deccafe. With PraSIical 
Muficians and Compofers it is very different ; the memory of 
thefe is of fhort deration, for however extenfive their power, 
and fplendid their reign, their empire, like that of Alexander, 
and other rapid conquerors, acquires no permanence ; but as 
the territories of thefe were divided among their captains, fo 
the difciples or followers of great mufical leaders foon appro- 
priate to themfelvcs the revenue and reputation of their maf- 
ters, fo entirely, that when divided into fmall portions, they 
add no great profit or power to the new pofTelTors, who gene- 
rally retain and enjoy them in obfeurity, till feized and appro- 
priated by fomc new and powerful conqueror. 

To purfue the idea of Mufical Sovereignty, BOETHIUS 
may be regarded as the lali ancient, and JirJl modern who ella- 
blilhed a dominion in the Scientific parts of the Mufical Em- 
pire, 
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pire, to which all the learned in Europe were long unanimous 
in fubmitting. 

GUIDO, whofe authority continued to increafe for many 
ages after his deceafe, and of whofe lal^’s many are Hill in 
force, was the next who eftablilhed a permanent fame among 
Mufical Monarchs. 

JOHN D E M U R I S, though it is now hardly known 
what he atchieved for the common good, is flill more fre- 
quently had in remembrance among Thcorifts and Praditioners 
than any other chief or legiflator who flouriflicd between the 
time of Guido and FRANCHINUS GAFURIUS, 
one of the firft TheorKls whofe dodrines were dilTcmlnated 
by the prefs : but as Theory owes its exigence to fuccefsful 
PraSJice, it feems but juft to fpeak firft of thofe early contra- 
puntlfts whofe works have been the balls upon which the pre- 
fent rules of compofition were conftruded. 

There muft, however, have been many Muficians whofc 
works are loft, between the time of John de Muris and the 
middle of the fifteenth century ; every art is progreflive, and 
the harmony of Okenheim, Henry Ifaac, and Jufquin du 
Prez, of which fpecimens will hereafter be given, is fo fupe- 
rior to that of all the other more ancient mufical produdions 
which I have been able to find, that there feems to be the 
difference of two or three centuries between them ; and it is 
diilicult to imagine that fuch regular compofition, and even 
learned and ingenious contrivance, could be attained by the 
gigantic flridc of any one Mufician, however fuperior his 
genius may have been to that of all his prcdeceffors. 

Rome was pillaged and burnt in the year 1 527, by the army 
of Charles the Fifth, which may perhaps account for the dif- 
ficulty of finding compofitions anterior to that time, in this 
city, which long continued to be the capital of the arts, after 
it ccafed to be the capital of tlic world. Antonfrancefco Doni, 
in his lift of Mufic, printed in Italy before the year 1550, at 

VoL. II. L 1 1 which 
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which time he publilhcd the fecond edition of his Libraria, 
mentions no names of higher antiquity than Jufquin and Mo- 
rales ; though he fays, if he had fpccified all the mufic which had 
been then publilhed, he Ihould have compofed a thicker book 
than any volume of Mufic that could be found. Our coun- 
tryman Morley mentions, in the lift of praflical muGcians or 
compofers on the continent, none more ancient than Oken- 
heim, and his fcholar Jufquin. 

Of Englifltmen, Paflic, Jones, Dunflable, Power, Orwel, 
Wilkinfon, Guinneth, Davis, and Rilby, are the moft ancient 
in his lift; but of the compofitions of thefe, who all preceded 
f ayrfax, I have been able to meet with no examples, except 
of Jofeph Guinneth and Robert Davis, who flourifhed about 
the time of Edward the Fourth, and of whofe counterpoint 
in two parts there are fome fragments at Cambridge, in the 
Pepyfian Co!le£lion, in which red notes are ufed for di- 
minution. It is very rude, and inferior to that of Bonadies, 
the mafter of Franchinus, Okenheim, Henry Ifaac, Jufquin, 
Fayrfax, and Taverner, who flourilhed only about twenty or 
thirty years later. 

By the kind of charaflers which Dunftable iifes in the paf- 
fages that Franchinus and Morley have inferted from his Mo- 
tet, and Fern SanSle Sptritus, I fliould imagine his melody 
very uncouth and unmeaning ; of his harmony, as only one 
part is given, there is no judging. Yet ftill this chafm muft 
have been occafior.ed by accident, and the perifhable materials 
upon which the mufic of other compofers of the fifteenth 
century has been written. 

Something like a chain or feries of the writings of Mufi- 
cal Iheorifts is preferved; but of Mufical Compofitions, the 
colleiftors of great libraries throughout Europe have been 
very negligent. The Emperor Leopold, indeed, began to 
form a Mufical Library at Vienna, and the Elector of Bava- 
ria another at Munich in the laft century ; but both have 
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been long negledled, and are now in a very confufed and im- 
perfedl ftatc (/). Nor is a complete feries of Mufical Compe- 
fitions by the bed mailers, from the carliell period of Coun- 
terpoint to the prefect time, to be found in any public or pri- 
vate library in Europe, to which I have ever had acccfs. in- 
deed the colledlors of Books for Royal, Collegiate, or Public 
Libraries, feem never to have had an idea of forming any re- 
gular plan for making fuch a colle£lion ; and though many 
individuals have been pofTeflcd of a rage for accumulating 
mufical curiofities, it has feldom happened that they have ex- 
tended their ideas to mufical produdions in general •, fo that po 
more than one clafs or fpecies of compofition has been com- 
pleted by them, and even this, at the death of the proprietor, 
is ufually difperfed. 

In a library, formed upon fo large a fcale as that of the 
King of France at Paris, the Bodleian, and Mufeum in Eng- 
land, it feems as if Mufic Ihould be put on a level with other 
Arts and Sciences, in which every book of charader is pro- 
cured. In a royal or ample colledion of pidufes, fpecimens 
at leaft of every great painter are purchafed, and no private 
library is thought complete while the writings of a finglc 
poet of eminence are wanting (w). 

Though 


(/) The UtecnirpoferGarmant MacHm 
Jt Capclla lo the prefent Emperor, tolil 
tne, that many works of old mailers bad 
been ilolen out of the library at Vienna, 
by Muheians Kjw in fancy ; who, after 
making ufe of the bed mov^meoii and 
IMlfages as their own property, had dc> 
tlroycd the Ofiginals. Thib he difeovered 
bv the old cataluguci, in whLh innumer- 
able works were entered, that he was 
never able to Hnd. 

(w) lu forming fuch a MuCcal Library 
as would atfiit the tludcnc, gratify the cu* 
riuui, inform the hiiloriiin, and adord a 
comparative view of the date of the art 
at every period of its exigence, it were 
to be widicd that the books, when collect* 


cJ, were dafleJ in a way fomewhat like the 
following : 

MaJJii )to LatiiA From the 

Mettn j words, I infancy of 

^nJrigalt *1 In mo. ]• Counter* 
in fartif V dern l»n- I point to the 
J guages, Jjcjrijco. 

The fame continued to the year t6oo; 
to wliu:b.0u>uld be added : 


SerTSiti and fullA.i-' 

Vtrfe and feU Ah- 
thtmt 

TfalmoJ^y in two or 
more parts 
Lila 


ToEnglidi word*, 
as well as thofe 
of other modem 
ktnguagess 

Tl:c 
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Though the number of volumes of Mufic in the Britlfli 
Mufeum bears no proportion to thofe in other faculties, and 
can hardly be called a collcdion, yet fome very fcarce and va- 
luable cotnpofitions of old mailers are preferved in that repo- 
litory, to which, by the kindnefs and friendly zeal of the 
gentlemen to whofc care they arc coniigned, 1 have been in- 
dulged with eafy and frequent accefs. 

The rnoft curious fpecimens of early Counterpoint, among 
the printed Mulic in the Mufeum, are a colledlion of Mafles 
in four parts, the firft that iflued from the prefs after the in- 
vention of printing. They confift of the firft and third fet 
of the Maffes which Jufquin compofed for the Pope’s Chapel, 

languagcsy (hou!d be colle<^cd> arrai^ged 
chroiioTogtcally, and aiTigncd a panicuUr 
portion ci' the Libran*. 

The Bodleian Library, the Mufeum, 
and Rnyal Society, with fome other Hbra- 
riea, have copies of new books ientto them, 
by the Suiiooera Company, and W imii> 
viduals, cither by law or by counclj* ,* and 
when once filch a foundation of old mufic is 
bid as uc have here Ikctclicd out, it would 
foon become a cuflom, or might be made 
one by the Icgiflsturr, for copies of all 
Mulic chat it publilhed in England, at 
well as books on the fubie^f, to be picfcnt- 
ed by the authors oreaiton to the Public 
Library. And the fame means fliould be 
ufcil for procuring all Foreipn Mufical Pub- 
lications as are employed m accumulatbg 
Books from all pant of the globe, where 
the preft is at work. 

The Librarian, Cujioif^ or Keeper of 
thrfc books, Ihould be a TCod Pra^cal 
^Tu^cian, at well asTheorifl and Scholar, 
in order to know the worth of the pro- 
dufbons he has in charge, and tobccnablcd 
to give inflrudHont at leaft how to draw 
fingle parts from a fcorc, and fcoic fingle 
parts ; to explain difficultiet to the igno- 
rant, and difplay cunoBties to the team- 
ed; to know the rank each compoferlhould 
hold in every chift, and perhaps reami 
the degree of refpe^^ that has been paid to 
him by hit cotemporarics, and which it 
due to him from poficrity. 

during 


The fame clafTcs completed to the year 
170c, with the addition of Majquts^ In* 

Cptraif Itrious and comic. 

Ora$^ri«‘m 

Cantatai* 

Famiajias and Rfcrrcarif for various In- 
iiramenti. 

All the above continued to the prefent 
time, with an addition of full 

C0ttccrtoiy andOwr/s-rr;. 

Concertci^ w'itn Scla parts for particu- 
br indrumenti. 

i^a/nars, 

Sfina/as^ or 7 V/V/, DwefSt and 

SeU$ for every Indrument for which 
Mulic has been compofed, including 
Fc/anfarifs for the Organ, and Lrj- 
fens for every’ fpecies of Keyed -ia- 
firument. 

The muCc publilhed in finelc pans 
Bsould be fcored, and that publilh^ In 
partition, tranferibed in fingle parts; to 
oc alike ready for the eye or the ear, for 
the Theorill: to examine, or the Pra^ical 
Mulician to perform. 

And in orderthat Science and Critidfin 
may keep pace with the Mechanifm and 
Practice ofthc Art, all the Trtati/tSy Tra^s, 
and FJPiyti both in the dead and living 
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driring the Pontificate of Scstus the Fourth, who reigncil from 
1471 to 1484; the Maffes of Pierre tie la Rue, fonietimes 
called Pctru3 F’latenfis, a fet of Malles by Anthony de Feven 
or Feum, Robert de Feven, and Pienron. The Mafl'cs of 
John Moutonj ditto of different compolers, (Miffce diver- 
jerum /lu 5 lorum) viz. Obrecht, Phil. Bafliron, Brumel, Gaf- 
par, and de la Rue. 

All thefe were printed by Ottavio Petruccio da Foflembrone. 
He firft publifhed the Maffes of de la Rue at Venice, 1503, 
and in 1508 thofe by different authors. In 1513, removing 
to Foffembrone, in the Ecclcfiaflical State, he obtained a pa- 
tent from Leo the Tenth in behalf of his invention of types, 
for the foie printing of Figurative Song, (Cantus Figi/ratus)' 
and pieces for the Organ (Organorum Intabuhtlurtr) during 
the term of twenty years («). This patent is figned by the 
learned Cardinal ^mbo, Leo’s Secretary, 

The Maffes are followed in this colledlion by the fccond, 
third, and fourth fets of Latin Motets, in four or five parts, 
called Mattitti della corona, from the figure of a Crown 
ffamped on the title page. The words of thefe excellent com- 

(n) Whether tbtt irraiic for the organ the organ t tU Orgaalt t da 

vra» expreiT<4 bf tetters or numbers, as Ltut (CAMfort da Bclogna, de Giulh da 

formerly in the tablaturc for the Lute, dl Francefco da di Gia^ 

Viot de Gnmba, Uc. or whether it was ches Bauji p:u di dirci ifoiMm. , e 
printed in (wofiavesof fix and eight lines, nua. 1 have been able to fiud no memo* 

iike the compof:tionsof is now rial of any other pieces for the organ, 

uncertjun, as they are loft; but wc are ptinted, publubed, or even compofeJ, of 

certain that they couUnot be fi>r tit fo high a date as thofe printed by I’ctruc- 

argarty which has been ImAgined ; as the cio, under the patent of Leo the Tenth, 

word and thing were cc|uaUy unkiLTWn for Iniav^iart and IntavAatura are general 

more than a century afterwaids. See terms in Italy fur the notation of Malic, 

above, p. 440. whether by letters aodUgurei, in the fame 

it has ItLcwife l»ccn faid that Frefco* toanner as for the lute, or otbensii'c. 
ba!di*s t ieces for the organ u ere the fiiil Ricercari^ or Rfserran, was the title 
ot the Lind produced in Italy ; but liere gWen to for the voice, and origi« 

is a patent granted for the printing Itmi'* nal cotnpolitiuns or inventiotts for inliru- 

lar productions near a century before, and ntents, in early tiiius of Counterpoint, 
Doni gives a lift in his Uhrariet^ primed before the word Faniaji.i fupplicd its pUcc \ 
in 1550, under the article Hictreari^ of and to this fucceedcJ the terms Ccstientd^ 
more than ten volumes of TabUturet for Ccf*rrrr, Sinft’i.a^ &c. 

pofitions 
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pofitions confift of fliort portions of Scripture, and hymns of 
the Romiih Church, fet by Jufquin, Carpentras, Mouton, 
Adrian Willaert, Conftantius Fefta, and other great mailers 
of the fame period : they were all printed at Foflembrone, 
in 1519, by Pctruccio, and publilhed with the fame patent 
as the MalTes. 

It is from thefe co]Ie£lions that Glareanus has extra<Red al> 
mod all the examples of dyle of the early Contrapuntids, 
which he has inferted in his Dodecachordon, and to which 
Zarlino fo frequently referred afterwards as models of per- 
fedion in his Harmonkal Inftitutes, and other writings, in 
fpeaking of what were even then (1558) called thesW Claffical 
Madcrs. 

The fccond fet of Jufquin’s Mafles, and the fird fet of Mo- 
tets arc wanting j however, I have feen in no other collec- 
tion fo many of the works of thefe venerable maders (0). 

But before we prefent our fcientific readers with ex- 
amples of conipoGtion from thefe fcarce and valuable pro- 
dudions, it will be neceflary, from fuch fcanty records as 
remain, to refume the clue of our narrative concerning times 
fomewhat anterior to their publication. 

It has been frequently afferted, upon the authority of Lu- 
dovico Guicciardini, and the Abbe du Bos, that Figurative 
Harmony was invented and fird cultivated in the Netherlands ; 
but though I purpofely vifited the chief cities there, both in 
the Audrian and French dominions, in order to afeertain a fad 
fo important to the Hiilory of Mufic, the inhabitants were 
never able to furnifli fuch examples of early compofition as 
will put the matter out of difpute. And to confefs the truth, 
I have always regarded the tedimony of L. Guicciardini and 
the Abbe du Bos as alike fufpicious. 


(«) The printed copies uhleh are mnY and Lumley, whole figonrurcs appear in 
in the Brltifli Mufeutn were t'ormcriy in the the title page of each volume, 
of die noble families of Arundel 


L. Gulc- 
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L. Cuicciardin!, who was a renegade: Italian, fettled at Ant- 
W'crp, in the fervice of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, feems 
in his Hiftory of the Low Countries, determined to give the 
people among whom he lived the honour of every ufcful as 
well as ornamental invention, in order to flatter his patron atid 
benefadlors, even at the expence of his native country, from 
which he had no farther hopes. The Abbe du Hos, from a 
contrary principle, wilhed to give the honour to the F lemings, 
in order to pilfer it from them afterwards in favour of his own 
country, Franee (/>). But if we may believe John TimBor, 
W’ho was himfelf a native of Flanders, and the mod ancient 
Cempajlr and Iheoriji of that country, whofe name is upon re- 
cord, it was the Englifh, with John Dundable at their 
head (y), wlio invented and fird cultivated Florid Counterpoint, 
or Figurative Harmony. As bare aflertions of this kind in 
favour of our countrymen, without proof, would not fulficient- 
ly authenticate the faff, 1 fhall infert here an extrafl whicU 
I made at Bologna, from an inedited traff written by John 
Tinflor, and preferved, with other MS. treatifes of the fame au- 
thor, In the Library of the Canons regular of S. Saviour, in- 
that city ; to which P. Martini referred me, upon afking him 
by what nation he thought Mufic in parts, or limultaneous 
Harmony, was fird cultivated. 

(p) The Abbe du Bos» at Volraire ob» 
fcrvcf) has feen, heard* and reBc^ed up* 
on the Bnc arts, and he inuil be allowed 
to be an elegant writer* and an htgentooi* 

] would have faid a juB, rcafoncr* tl he 
had not been too irequently warped by 
the jimor Pairi,r, which it but too vihble in 
many of hit dccifiont. He not only deter* 
mines* without fufiicient proof* that the 
French and Flcniingt cultivated Mufic be- 
fore the Italiims ; but* wholly uoacquainied 
withthc compofiiions of orl^r p.Tis ot Ku* 
rope* alTcned that there was no^luGc equal 
to that of Lulli, only known and admired in 
France. And where will be be believed, 


except in that kingdom* when he fays that 
foreigners allow hiscountiymen to under* 
iland iimt and rntfa/urt better than the Ita- 
lians ? He never lofet an opponunltp o£ 
avaUinghimfelf of the favourable opimoni 
of foreignen in behalf of French Mufic* 
againll that of other pint of Eurrme. 
Not only L. Ctutcciarolni, hut Addifon, 
C.-nvina. and Vodius* all equally unac- 
quainted with the Theory, PraCHce, or 
Hillory rf ihc Art, and alike deprived of 
candour* by the fupporiof fomc favourite 
opinion or hypothefit* are preifed into the 
frrvicc of his country. 

{j; S« above, j>. 599. 

Tiie 
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The title of this particular Tra<i is, Proportionale Mufices\ 
it is addreflcd to Ferdinand King of Sicily, Jerufalem, and 
Hungary, who reigned from 1458, to 1494, by JOHN 
T 1 N C T O R, Chaplain, and Maeflro di Capclla to that 
Prince {r). The paflage which confers on the Englifli the 
honour of having invented Figurative Harmony is the follow- 
ing (r) : — Cujus, vt ita dicam, novx Artis fons et trigo (Contra- 
punfti) apud Anglos, quorum caput DUN STAPLE extitit, 
fuifle perhibetur. Et huic contemporanei fuerunt in Gallia, 
Dufai, et Binchois; quibus immediate fuccejjcrunt modemi, Oken- 
heim, Bufnois, Regis et Caron, omnium, quos audiverim, in 
compofitioneprDeflantiHimi : ncc Anglici nunc licet vulgariteryx- 
bilare, Gallici verb cantarc dicantur veniunt conferendi. lUi etenim 
in dies novas cant us noviffitne invenismt-, at ijii, quod miferrimi 
Jignum eji ingenii, una femper et eddem compcfiiione utuntur, 
Sed, prob dolor ! non folum eos imo cemp/ures alios compofstores fa~ 
imfos, quos miror, duns tarn fubtiliter, ac ingeniofe, tarn incompre- 
henfibils fuavitate componunt, mors abripuit. — < “ Of which 
" new art, as I may call it, the fountain and fource is faid to 
“ have been among the ENGLISH, of whom DUN- 
“ STABLE was the chief. And with him were cotem- 
“ porary in France, Dufai and Binchois, whofe immediate 
“ fucccflbrs were the moderns, Okenheim, Bufnois, Roi, and 
“ Caron, who of all the coinpofers I ever heard were the 
‘‘ mofl excellent ; nor can the Englifli, who arc proverbially faid 
“ to Jhout, while the French fingft), ns w come in competition 
“ with them. For the latter invent new JVlelodics every day (n), 

(r) Johannij Tm^toris, Prtfrf- 

farhy Proportionale Muficci 

prim9 Premium* SanHiJfimo tt inviHif- 

Jimo TriKcif i T>ivo Fcrdin tiitlo, icj-is re- 
journ Dommujue (lominnmium ProviJen- 
lij, Rrgi y.i.V ,r, CUtu/akm et Vir^aria^ 

Johannes 7 inctcir, inter Mufic® I rofef- 
J'orcs, riiof<|uc Citpiliunos, minimus. 

(j) 1 his paflugc has been alrcaJy citcj, 
p. 4 -O 0 . but incomp'ciely, as I cr»ul<l not 
then fit d iny «tiad, uhich it hcic given 
sncic fully. 


f 


(/) This alludes to national charadlers 
tvhieh I have feen in feveral books that 
we c written during the fifteenth and fir- 
tec.uh centuries, and which were at fird 
probubly circulated by one of the natives 
of Trance, as no others are allowed to 
Of ihefc characters we (hall hare 
occafion to fpeak farther hereafter. 

(n) He feems to ufc GaPUt in the ex- 
temlid Icnfe of the Abbe du Bos, and to 
include the Kctberlanders ;:nd Flemings. 

I but 
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" but the former contiaue to make ufe of one and the fame 
“ Ayle of compofition, which betrays a miferable poverty of 
'* invention (v). But, alas ! death has deprived us, not only 
“ of thefe, but of many other famous mafters whom I ad- 
“ mire for the fubtilty, ingenuity, and inconceivable fweet- 

nefs of their Compolitions." 

Glareanus, who wrote in 1547, calls thofe compoTitions 
ancient, which were in ufe about feventy years before his 
time i nor does he believe that MuGc iit Jour par/s fubAAed, a 
century more early. His DoJfcachordon was publilhed during 
the laA year of Henry the Eighth, and our John of DunAablc, 
who died in 1455, flourlAied about the time when 

Glareanus imagines Mufic in four parts to have been iirAcom- 
pofed. Now as his tenor parts, which have been quoted h/ 
Franchious Gaffbrus (y), prove, that he had written in feveral 
parts, and as the invention of Mufic of this kind is given to 
him by Tindlor, who was nearly his cotemporary, 1 Aiould 
be gmlty of great ingratitude, as an EngliAimaii, if I did not 
accept of the prefent, in the name, and for the ufe of my 
countryman. 

However, as to the invention of fmple Counterpoint, that is 
an honour for which we Aiall not contend, as the point has 
been given up already (z); but that he was at leaA one of the 
firft who compofcd and wrote upon the fubjeA of figurative 
Harmony, confiding of three or four different melodies mov> 
ing together in confonance, a confiderable time before the 
Flemings or Netherlanders had diAinguiAied themfelves, or 
were difperfed all over Europe, which was the eafe during the 
next century, it is not only eafy to believe, but to demonArate. 
Tin£lor and Franchinus, the frA writers upon Mufic in Italy, 


(x) ThU U an occuruton from which and hinmanitung olJ MtlaMrs* 

I fear i( will he dilliculi to defend my 'y) Fra^, Ob. U* cap. 7* And 

countr}'mcn, in the early dav* of conn- lib. iii. cap. 4. 
terpoint ; as the chief part of iheir learn- (t) Sec alMTC, p. J99. 
ia^ and genius wod employed in varyU.g 

VoL. II. M m m 
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whofe works were printed, not only quote Dunllable as a 
Tbcorijl, but infert fragnnents of his compofitions to illuftrate 
their rules of PraiUce. 

Thefe writers mention two other compofers in France, Du- 
fai and Binchois, who were nearly cotemporary with Dun- 
Bable ; but neither they, nor any other authors whom I have 
ever confulted, have recorded the name of any Fltmijh Muji- 
cian more ancient than JOHN OKENHEIM, whom Tin£lor 
enumerates among the moderns that were living in his own 
time (a). 

From this period wc fhall not only find the names of Mu- 
ficlans who diftinguiflicd themfelvcs in almoft every part of 
Europe, but (hall be able to produce fpecimens of their 
works ; which will be more fatisfaOory to our Mufical Rea-, 
ders than all the praife, cenfure, or defeription of their ftyle 
and abilities, which ingenuity and the mod flowery language 
can furni(h. 

But before we exhibit any of the produdions of thefe Fathers 
of Figurative Harmony, it will be neceflary to explain the 
charadters in which they were originally written, and form 
them into a Diagram, or 1 ime tabic, in order to facilitate 
their pcrufal ; for though we (hall exempt the reader from 
the difficulty of comparing the feparate parts, by placing 
them over each other, in /core, and dividing the meafures by 
Bart, yet the fquare notes and ligatures which will frequently 
occur, would be unintelligible to thofe who are unacquainted 
with any longer notes than femibreves, if not previoufly ap- 
prifed of their refpedlivc duration. To write this ancient 
Mufic in modern notes would deprive it of its venerable ap- 
pearance, and the learned reader of an opportunity of judg- 
ing whether it has been copied with care and fidelity ; and in- 
deed a promife was made to the reader in a former chapter [b), 

(«) Sm p. 400- (h) Page 19% 

that 
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that as foon as we were arrived at Mufic in parts, worthy of 
contemplation, the fubje<ft of Time Ihould again be refumed, 
- and this feems the EttcA place for its performance. 

Franchinus, one of the moft ancient Theorifts whofe doc- 
trines firft iflued from the prefs after the invention of printing, 
fpeaks of but Eve different charafters by which MuEcians 


meafured time : thefe were the Maxima, or Large, 1"^ ; 
the Long, ; Breve. B; Semibreve, ^ ; and Minim, 


But other writers, early in the Sixteenth Century, added to 
_thcfe the Crotchet, J ; Quaver, and Semiquaver, which 

the Italians call Semiminima, Croma, and Semicroma, or Bif- 
croma. And in compofitions of the latter end of the Eftecnth 
century, particularly in the celebrated Mafs, t Homme At me, 
of Jufquin, which is fo frequently cited by almoA every writer 
on MuEc of the Exteenth Century, Crotchets and Quavers 
frequently occur. 


MuGcal Charaflcrs ufed in Motley’s Time, with their equiva- 
lent Refts, 

A Larger RfJI, Breit, Stmihitvc, Minim* Stmt-iuav>r* 


■ • It 

V = 

II Z 7 I ^ 4 

i ^ 

► «t 1 


1-| — - — t ■ 

\ 1 

^T-.T T 1 

u; -- 

^ 1 

--r- - \ 

_ U . 1 

^ j . . .1 

The Semibreve, which is now our longeA n< 
time, placed in the middle of the Diagram ; 

, ..N 

)te, wai 
and it 

- y 

3, at this 
feems at 


all times to have been the Unit, or Standard Meafure, by 
which other notes were multiplied or divided ; as a Large 
was equal, in common time, to eight Semibreves, a Long to 
four, and a Breve lo two; whence the appellation , of Semi- 
bt eve. 

All this is extremely fimplc and cafy for thofe, who are ac- 
quainted with the charaOers ufed in Modern MuEc, to com- 

M in m 2 prehend; 
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prehcnd j but the great difficulty in old compofitlons, without 
bars, is in movements of Triple, or as it was called PerfeSl- 
time, where, without a point, a Long was equal to three 
Breves, and a Breve to three Semibreves. 

The initial Charadlers, or Modal Sigm, placed at the be- 
ginning of a Movement, and their feveral powers, are almoft 
innumerable, and always feem to have been AibjeiU of difpute 
and perplexity, in the writings of the cleared and bed Theo- 
rifls of the Gxteenth century. However, all meafurs was 
then, as well as at prefent, reducible to two Gandards of pro- 
portion, the Ternary and Binary, or perfeft and imperfea, 
which we now call Triple and Common Time. 

The Modes, or Mo^s, for afeertaining the quantum of each 
pulfation of time, were the following : 

G O3 for a perfedl Long, or three Breyes. 

O a perfedl Breve, or three Semibreves. 

C Two imperfcdl Breves, and, iu the compofitions of 
Tallis and Bird, fometimes three Minims. 

C An imperfect Breve, or two Semibreves. 

Belides thefe, there were others, for a fpecies of Jig-time, 
in which Semibreves or Minims were Ternary, and moving 
in Triplets, while the longer notes were Binary : O3. O2. 

C3. 

Ligatures were ufed by the early Contrapuntifls, in vocal 
MuGc, to connect fuch founds as were to be fullained or fung 
to one fyllable, as is done at prefent by femicircular marks, 
called binding-notes, and flurs. The rules for thefe are too 
numerous and vague to be explained without a long difeuffion, 
and their powers will perhaps be bell comprehended in the 
examples of ancient compofition of different parts, in parti- 

ZacaBo}, Prm, ISmf, Ub. ii, cip. 34. make* ibe Modal Sigu amouat lofoaitwi. 

tion, 
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tion, and barred. However, it maybe ufeful to thofe who un- 
dertake to decipher ,fuch Mufic, to remember, that all the 
fquare notes in ligature, with tails on the right hand, drfeend- 
ing, are Longs; on the l<ft. Breves i and all with tails on the 
kft, afetnding, are Semibreves. Square notes, without tails, 
in ligature, are in general Breves, though there are fome ex- 
ceptions to this rule, for which it is not eafy to aflign a caufo. 


Ligatures explained by equivalent Notes. 



SjU!‘ Ej^. £xf!. 

Exft. 





Black, Iqiiare, and lozenge notes, when mixed with white, 
are dimtnUhed one fourth of the value they have, while open 
or vacuate. And a note partially black, or demivacuate, is 
ftruck twice, in the following proportions : 




- 0 ■ 


1 — 1 i 

-1 r II — ^ N 

1 

—w — 

- ■ -TT - 9 

A " * 

-9- -n 

1., • 1 s . - r 


1 J (-> 11 


lcl 

♦ ■!_<». ittM ^ Jo 

V* mAnrATSw 


1. — |.E_ ^ J ~ 1- - - ff 


The diflferent ule of Pointt by the Old Maflers is extreme- 
ly perplexrag : there were four in the time of Zarlino [d), 
which mud necellarily be di(lingui£hed in the perulal of Old 
CompoGtions. 

I. The point of Perfeltion was added only to fuch note at 
by the Modal Signs was in itfelf perJeSi, or equal to 
three notes of the next lels in value, but made imperfed 
by pofition. o € are points of perfe^Bon in the Modal 
Signs. 

S. The point of Augmentation \iik»x dill in common ufe after 
every fpecies of tmti but which the eld Mailers ufed 

(J) Vhfiiprt, p. 

a. tmJf 
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only in common, or, as they called it, imptrfeSl time : 
C<C. 

3. The point of Dhifion, or ImperfedUon, is placed between 
two fliorter notes that follow and precede two longer, in 
perfcdl Modes, to render both the long notes imperfedt. 





B 




' B 

TVi ^ 



'-t? 



1— LI 




W V” 0 

,:.gj 


In all thefe examples the longer notes are, as in common 
time, imperfedl, or equal to two of Ihorter duration, and the 
point is neither fung nor played. If, inllcad of the fccond 
note, a reft be placed before the point, its effedt is the fame. 

I 

4. The point of AUeralion^ or, more properly, of Duplication, 
is placed bijore two Ihorter notes preceding a longer, 
in order to double the length ' of the fecond fliort 
note(r). ‘ ' 


TiL^i ~ — _ : — IT r 1 "■ -1 l"i — ■ 


1 [-q a ‘ a-g-a 




Ji \ — 

II 

1 


In all thefe inftances, the fourth note is as long again as the 
third. 

In early times of Counterpoint, human voices of different 
compafs, occafioned by age, fex, and natural organ, were 
clafted and divided into four diftindt kinds, at the diftance on- 
ly of a third above each other, which the Bafe, or F Clef, plac- 
ed from line to line, exprefled. The loweft of thefe was called 
the Tenor, the next Contratenor, Motetus the third, and Tri- 
^/wOTthehigheft, or^Tre^/t'; of which term, this was the origin. 

(0 Refts l.m ih’* nuimer» at the Cgm of prolation, and to afccriain the 
- uf 3 movcituinty were iudiciiU perfcctioq, or imj erfciftion of \ht moodt. 

.\fter 
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After this, about the middle of the fifteenth century, as 
different parts began to be multiplied, thefcalc received fix di- 
vilions: BafSt Baritono, 'lenor. Contralto, Mezzo Soprano, 
and Soprano. The natural pitch of thefc is about three or 
four notes above each other, as their feveral Clefs, which ori- 
ginally ferved as barriers, will difeover. 

It feldom happens that a voice has more than ten real,fteady, 
and full, natural notes, in its compafs, without a mixture of 
falj'et, which, being of a different regifter, is eafily difeo- 
vered ffj. The following are the names and ufual extent of 
the feveral fpecies of human voice. 



2. Baritono 




Tenor. 



4. Contralto. 



5. Mezzo 
Soprano 





6 . Soprano 



But as there are fometimes Bafe voices which go down to 
double F, and even lower; fo there are in the Treble, among 
modern vocal phenomena, fingers that go higher than F in 
altiffimoi which make the whole Diapafon of voices exceed 
four Oflaves [g). 

But though parts were multiplied, not only to fix, but even 
thirty-fix, before the clofe of the fifteenth century, as we (hall 
have farther occafion to relate hereafter ; yet the general, and 


(/) Tofi, Obf. on FloriJ Sorg, 

p. ct 

ij^} In ihe fiftccnik and fiitccmh cen- 
tury, the ambit on of compofen and fing- 
ers feems to have been the approaching 
the great abyfs, by an extesdloo of the 
(cale ; as iu fcoring of 

thofc timri I have frcqjcntly met with 
pafiages in the bafe as lu«' as double D, and 
even C ! Every lover of mufic muft, on the 
cootrar)*, have obferved of btc yeari} 


fingers pofiHTcd of a cenifi/utai paflkm, 
and a rage fur extraordinary altitudes, as 
much as if their aj>.thcofi$ dtjiended on 
facH fiightt. Agujari, an admirable fing- 
er, in other rcfpcwN, in fluted-notes ufed to 
out-top the cempafs of modem harpfi- 
chords, reaching to r in tut 

Madame Lc Brua afloniflics, with two- 
or three lU/tct of ftill higher tbfurdi- 
ty!! 

efta- 
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eftablilhcd number, in the Pope’s Chapel, by which probably 
all other Choral Service was regulated, amounted to no more 
than four: Cantus, Altus, Tenor, and Bafe{b). 


(i&) As thefe vrtrc the principal coloura 
on a Compofer'ft which be blended 

at his plcafurc, and fomerimes rarlcj his 
tints by additional mixtures, it may be 
neceUiiiy to acquaint the rtsulcr with the 
im|x>nancc in tvhich they were held by 
Alultcians. 

Ali written mufic, in couatezpoint, was 
at this time compofed for roicca, at leaib 
I have never feen any other ; and, being 
intended for the church, was fee to Latin 
words ; ib that the fird terms ufed in the 
art, were likewUe in that language. And 
th»ic were fo numerous about the year 
1474, that John Tin^lor collftfled them 
u^erthe title of Terminitnim Mu/ket Dif^ 
and printed them at Naples. 
This was iloubtlcfs not only the frjt Mn* 
Ji<al DiHknaiy that was ever compiled, 
but the frji (oak that was trinted on the 
fubicCl ol mufic in general. The work 
is fo fcarcc that I have never been able 
to Bnd it, except in his Majeily*s indUm* 
.iblc Library, abounding with fcaice, va- 
luable, and beautiful copies of the moil 
precious produflions of the prefs. And 1 
was not only allowed to confuk this mre 
book in the Royal Library, but was ho- 
noured with the fmeuLr indulgence of a 
prrmifbonto tranfcrioeitat my own houfe; 
lor which f was the more folicitous, n it 
feemed of the ^reateli importance to my 
inquiries into ifce pmgrefs of rtie art at 
this early period, to have a prccifc idea of 
the acceptation in which thefe technical 
Tcrini weicthen ufed. 

CANTUS, CaHtOf Cavtileuaf SeprstUf 
Jtal.C/wfl/, />?^j,Fr.^iaaii. Die hociihi: 
iUiterDin.^miK* < UumKr.Germ.TrcbIc, 
fupi'cme part, in cuiinierpoint. 

ALTUS, Cc.tfraifa,.\x, liaatrf-contrff 
Fr. Kit* 6tiiUUif, Gam. Tliat melody 
among the fniir principal parts in a vocal 
choru?, which is alTigiuJ to the , 

natural voice of man. 

TENOR, Tcrtorr, It. Tailley Fr. Cc# 
nCt^^hUlC, Germ. '1 hat pit which 


When 

holds the middle and mod common pitch, 
among male voices. The word is derived 
from ttntv^ 1 hold, being that part indif- 
cant which fulHins the ix)tes ot the canto 
fermo, while the other pares are moving 
in diffimilar melodics. Du Cange gives 
an inftance of Us ufe in <407, ex Bibl. 
Reg. and from Zobinclli*s Hiji% Britan, 
to. ii. col. q6i. Jehan^rtmelinTttiOyyc 
tk Im Cba^M di Mtnfitgneur lxx. 1. par 
an. The tenor part is likew*ifc mcuuoa- 
ed in the Reman dt Id Rtfe : 

£t ebantt bant a tUn, hanchi 
Mett'tii gaudti Teneure. 

The Tenor pan in mufic has been com- 
pared tothep^fp of a coach, which couples 
and hoUls together the horfes by which it 
IS drawn. 

BA>SUS, Bajfoy It. Bajpty Fr. CrunD^ 
flimmc.oi(tici1tcieiiiimt(iiiec l^^tncuie, 
^nn. The term appears in no compofers 
before Julqiiin. It is derived from by 

Zarliito and others, and faid to imply the 
fundamental fennds upon which all Har- 
mony and even Melody is ccmdrufltd. 
Otheii are of opinion that the Latin, which 
is barbarous, came from the Italian Baji, 
low, and fo has got admiflion into all mo- 
dem languages with a double f. The word' 
is not inlcncJ in Tinflor^s Difinitarium, 
Tcofilo Folingio, of Mantua, the poet, 
has facciioufly, and w'ith fome degree of 
prcdfion, deferibed the four principal parts 
in Mufic, in as many macaronic verf«. 

risuafiohantum Sopranus capiat orrecchias , . 
Scsl Tenor ejl •voeum re^ory ocl gnida ta* 
Hontm. 

Altus cipetlincnm carmen depingitet ernat, 
IkitUiirti/ C‘A.YJ, ittgrafaty fnndatyct angel. 

The Treble chiefly captivates (he vulgar 
car ; 

But the Tenor is the Ruler of Voices, and 
guide of tones ; 
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When an additional part was wanting, it was called 
pars ; and, if dill another was added, Sexta pars. 

Now the feveral parts of the fcale are appropriated to dif* 
fcrent voices, 1 (hall proceed to (hew my Mufical Reader, what 
harmonies were chiefly ufed in accompanying the eight notes 
of the fcale, afcending and defcending from any given note, 
and it feems my bullnefs carefully to remark the gradual 
changes, that have happened in melody and harmony, from 
this period. With reipedt to Melody, its flights will ever be 
fo wild and capricious, as to elude all laws, or require a new 
code every year ; it is as fubjed to change as the Airfare of 
the fea, or the fluduating images of an adive mind. But 
Harmony is fomewhat more permanent ; however, that cannot 
be long Axed by immutable laws, as will be (hewn in the 
courfe of this work, where we (hall prefent our readers, from 
time to time, with the general harmony, which was given to 
each note of the Bafe, in the afcent and defcent of the Dia- 
tonic Scale ; which the French, during the prefent century, 
have diAinguilhed by the title of Regie dt TOSlave (i). 

Tartini has remarked, with great truth, that there was no 
modulation in the Modes or Keys of the fifteenth century, 
but what intrinAcally belongs to the Tone or Key propofed ; 
and all the Mufic of thofe times remains perfedly and rigor- 
ouAy in the Diatonic Scale (^). 

This purity, at prefent, feems monotonous, but perhaps the 
want of variety in the melody and modulation was compenfated 
by accuracy of intonation, and perfedion of Harmony ; tor as 
fo few keys were ufed, but little temperament was required, 
even in the organ, which, for all the modulation then prac- 


The C9mmt*r^Ttfr colours tad oroameot* 
the Lyric Poem ; 

^V’hilc the Baft tecds, enriches, TupportSf 
and complcici the Hannonr. 

(t) The Harmavit: F^rma/a^ fo Called, 

VoL. II. 


wasfirft publifoed, according ro RoalTeau, 
in 1700, by M. Dclaire. D.B, tU Mm- 

Tartini, Trafiaia M Mmjkm, cap. 
V. p. 147, ind Suilbgflect, p. 8t. 

tifrd,; 
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tlfed, could have every confonance and interval nearly as per*- 
fe£l, as they can be produced by voices or violins (/). 


(n The reider, who hi» ftadied com- 
olttion, or even accompanimcni, will 
c able» by comparing the harmony of 
in ancient and modern fcalei to account 
for the different tffefks, arifing from the 
two kinds of muftc. The old mailers feU 
dom ufed difcorcU, except at a clofe ; and 
ohen accompanied feven of the eight 
notes, in every key, with common 
chords. The modems, on the contrary, 


allow them only to the key note, and lU 
fifth ; to all the red they give a fixth or 
a difeord. In old compofuions, the har** 
mony of each note in the fcale feems 
detached and unconneAed by relative 
founds i .*ind in the new, two chords fel- 
dom fucceed each other, without being 
combined by fome found, in common with 
both. 


OU IIitrmjNj:. 



ir£-^-«zore=;r:=3-ii 



» 4 


f About the middle of the fixteenth ' 
century, the iharp 7th of the key, af- 
cending, began to be accompanied by 
the 6ch ; inoeed, before that period, if 
the 7th of the key was ever ufed in the 
bafe, it was made fiat. 

I The old contripuntills held the 


(harp 4th and flat 5th in fuch abhorrence, 
that, to avoid them, they frequently 
made the 7 th of a key flat, even before a 
clofe. Mi (fiH/ra fa Diahelut in 
cat has been faid by an eminent muUcal 
writer, during the prefent century. 
FVXt Grad, ad Pof H. FtcfiPiit, *7*5“ 


It is not common, or neceffaiy, for the 
founds of cither of thefc fcales, thus ac* 
companied, to be ufed in this regular 
manner; but the following bafes, with 
DO other harmony, than common chords, 
perpetually occur, in ancient mufic: DC, 


CE, EG, AOF. Of this laft modula- 
tion,! can ^ve no bettcrilLirllration, than 
the followinz chant of Pale/lrinav from 
a MS. chiefly in his own hand-writing, 
which will be deierrbed hereafter. * 
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Indeed moll of the attempts at Harmony, that we have been 
able to difcover, previous to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, feem only to difgrace and encumber melctly. A fuc- 
cclFion of fourths or fifths, which was called Diatejfaronarf, 
and ^injoier, with a very fparing ufe of other Concords, 
would be very difgufting to modern ears ; and the flow man- 
ner in which thirds and fixths were received into favour, feem 
ftill to prove the want of a temperament in the Inllruments,, 
with which the voice was then accompanied. Thefe Concords, 
which, on this account, feem to have been ranked among Dif- 
cords, by the ancients, perhaps acquired, from the fame caufe, 
the appellation of imptrjelt., among the moderns (m). The Py- 
thagorean divifion of the fcale feems to have been all, that the 
Muficians, of thofe times, had retained of the Ancient Mufic. 
Poetry was now funk into Gothic Barbarifm, and elegant Me- 
lody was wholly unknown ; for the Chants of the Church, to 
which Mufic feems now to have been wholly confined, oficred 
little to the ear, but Melodies that were either monotonous, or 
uncouth. , , 

However, while Harmony was refining, and receiving new 
combinations, it was found, like other fweet and lufeious 
things, to want qualification, to keep oS* languor and faticty -, 
when fome bold Muficians had the courage and arldrcfs to 
render it piquant and intcrefting by a mixture of D I S C O R D, 
in order to ftiinulate attention ; and thus by giving the ear a 
momentary uneafinefs, and keeping it in fufpence, its delight 
became the more exquifite, when the difeordant difficulty was 
folved. And this contrail of imperfediion feems a neceflTary 
zell to all our enjoyments: in Painting, a tawdry glare of vivid 
colours without lhade would but dazzle and fatigue the fight ; 

(m) Thtir muIaiWn into major .and (hit account, and from their variety of 
minor, which is given by fomc writers as effect on the ear, that they arc fo agree- 
a reafon for their being called tmttrftA able in fucceffion, and aiford ns a pica* 
concords, feems ralherto cntiile tnem to fare peculiar to themfeUes. 
a precedency overall others ; for it is on 

Nan* and 
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and to delineate figures, without the interTention of {hade, 
would be writing upon water. Sleep, if uninvited by fa- 
tigue, would unwillingly approach onr dwelling ; even Sun- 
fhine would lofc all its channst if not interrupted fometimea 
by clouds and darknefs ; and Happinefs itfelf, if monotonous, 
and inceflant, would degenerate into apathy. Contrail is the 
great principle of beauty, in all the arts, and indeed through- 
out the univerfe ; for amidft the wonderful order and fym- 
metry, with which it is compofed, an endlefs variety Is difco- 
vcrable in the proportions, forms, colours, and qualities, of 
its mod minute, as well as mod magnificent parts. 

Difcord, in Mufical Compofition, does not confid in the 
excels or defed of intervals, which, when falfe, produce jar- 
gon, not Mulic; but in the warrantable and artful ufe of 
fuch combinations, as, though too difagrccable for the ear to 
dwell upon, or for the purpofe of dnilhing a Mufical Period, 
yet fo necelTary are they to modern Counterpoint, and modern 
ears, that Harmony, without their relief, would fatiate, and 
lofc many of its mod beautiful effedls. 

Difcords were very fparingly ufed by the old maders, who 
were cotemporary with Franchinus ; their laws were not foon 
edablilhed, and in fcoring the fird MaflTes that were printed in 
Italy, and thole compofed before the Reformation, in England, 
which are preferved in MS. at Oxford, I find few difcords re- 
gularly prepared and refohed, except the 4th into the 3d, or 
the 7th into the 6th ; the 2d, 9th, or 5th, made a Difcord by 
the 6th, fcarcely ever occur (n). 

(a) The firft cU/cord that feems to have Franchinui, i47Jt there it no other dir* 
been regularly ufed wa«the 7th; theoext, cord to be found than a 7th prepared by 
(he 4th, at a ctole ; after ihti, the | ; and the 6th» and reiblved upon tne fharp 
then, the ninth. In a fragment of Cant* 6ih: 

Filurai*, by fionadies, the mailer of 
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Franchinns quotes Dunihble, on tbe fubjed of Diicord ; bur 
our countryman Teems only to havo ufed it in fqffing-netts, 
to which no accompaniment is given, or notes which lead 
from one Concord to another, in order to conned the Melo* 
dy. Franchinus is ohfcure on the fubjed of preparing and 
refolving Difeords j indeed he only mentions the 4th made a 
Difeord by the 5th, though in the recapitulation and illuilra- 
tion of his rules, he ufes, not only that, hut the yth, j, 9th, 
and 5th made a Difeord by the 6th ; which are almoft all the 
Difeords that were ufed for near two centuries after the publi- 
cation of his book. 


But in a trad upon Counterpoint, by John Tindor, cited 
likewife by P, Martini (</), the fubjed is more clearly treated 
than by Franchinus, who wrote feveral years after him : for 
we are there told, that every Difeord mull be preceded by a 
Concord, as the fecond by the unifon or 3d ; the 4th by the 
3d or 5th ; the yth by the 5th or 8th, &c (r). After 

ft h probtble tkM cb« ruU for tnd piqosnt fattcc, than it can bear. 
rmrdifcotdt origiaated from the danger There ii a very material difference be* 
or irodtilftti fiagm oot l iiiiiug tbeor: tweea the ule of difeords. at 

and we iod in the old charcb*inufiCf com* and freparin^ and refthing them, which 
pofed for voices only, no difeords. bet I Dull endeivoor to explain: a bar, in 
wbac wero prm4tq4, and in ligatere ; even common tune, is divided into two or foor 
dnring iW lalt coicttry, kwas edeemed a equal /ertxm, timet ^ or of tbefe, 

fxeat licence to ole one that had not bero the hrff and third are metemtedt the fecond 
pievioaHy a coacord. and fourth^ uMseerntfd ; now the perettfien 

{J) To. I. p*ai5* of a prepared difeord Ihould always be 

(r) Whether Tindhor means regular, on an accented part of a bar, and the 

difeords, or difeords o£sd as JeitttUmoa an noaccented part ; on the 

ing’mfu, is perhaps not certain ; bat in contrary, a traahent difeord, ufed only at 
cither cafe, a difeord ihonid be rendered ti paffbtg mte^ ;r generally ftnick on the 
fupportable by twoconcords,one before its mnauentfd part of a bar. A Ihort example 
percdlion, and one after it { that by paff* in notes w ill perhaps make a deeper im 
ing from one agreeable found CO another, predion than the precept, 
the ear may not have ante of this acid 


/ 1 
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Di/trrJt 
fTtfarii 
Mad rf 
fahtd^ 


tad rf \ 

^atvfd^ I f 4 I 



Bat •/ tua tfww, tit /f/ ataatidy tht /ttmd atmitattd. 
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After thefcale, which furnilhes Melody, was fettled, aad agree- 
able fimultaneous founds were diicovered, which enriched it 




This fubje^ has been To well and amp* 
ly treated by Dr. Pcpurch, Treatifi 0/ 
liarmvn^y p. 41. and by Padre Martini, 
/aggie iiiCentrap. that more examples need 
nor be added here ; I Ihall only, in general, 
remind muftcal Audents that, in diviGons, 


where many notes in the treble go to one 
note in the bafe, all that are not founds 
of the cbordfWhich belongs tothe bafe, are 
pajmg^netei. And if the bafe is divided, 
then ail are ^J^g netet, in that part, ex* 
cept the firA in a group. 


with 
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with harmony, after thefe founds were ctafTcd into /»rr/i-,7, and 
imperfelh. Concords, and Other intervals, called Difcords, were 
found pra(5UcabIc in compofition, and, when difcreetly ma- 
naged, to add to the beauty and effedt of Ilannonical Ck>mbi- 
nations,-it was natural to imagine that Melody and Harn.ony, 
like twin-fifters, would have grown up, and been refined and 
polifhed together. But the elder of the two Sifters, Melody, 
was long negledlad, and fuffercd to run wild, while every 
method was ufed, which Science and diligence could dcvife, in 
order to cultivate and improve the natural powers and agree- 
able qualities of Harmony. It was indeed a long time, before 
fiifficient attention had been given to Melody, to find that flie 
was capable' of the leaA improvement, or had a genius for any 
thing hMt-Pfalmody ; however, in riper years, fhe was difcovcred 
to have many captivating qualities, and to be fufceptible of 
grace, elegance, and every embcllilhment which art and in- 
vention could fuggeft. This difeovery, in procefs of time, 
brought her into good company, and made her the delight of 
the mod polilhed and faOrionable part of the world, after hav- 
ing long adociated with the lowed of the people; rioting in 
alehoufes with jolly fellows, and roaring in the ftreets with 
ballad fingers. At length, however, die went upon the ftage, 
and there, though indeed die was accufed of giving herfelf airs, 
and aifeding the company of princes and heroes, and manners 
of the ancient Greeks, yet, of whatever abfurditics die was 
guilty in her theatrical charader, die feems from that to have 
derived all her favour and importance; as it was on the Stage 
that die dudied the public opinion, and acquired the approba- 
tion of perfons of fenfibility, tafte, and difeernment. But 
before we proceed to give her dramatic adventures, we mull 
. relate what happened to her filler, in the Church. 

It has been already diewii {a) that Counterpeint, in the Church, 
began by adding parts to plain chant ; and, in fecular mufic, 

(#) Chap. II. of thU volomr. 
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by harmonizing old tunet, as florid melody did, by variations 
to thefe tunes. It was long before men had the courage, or 
genius, to invent netu mtlodiet (b). 

It is a matter of furprize, that fo little plain Counterpoint is 
to be found, and, of this little, none correft, previous to attempts 
at imitation, fugue, and canon, contrivances to which 
there was a very early tendency, in all probability, during times 
of extemporary Difcant, before there was any fndi thing as 
written Harm»hy\ for we find in the moftancietu Mulic, in 
parts, which is come down to us, that Fugue and Canon had 
made a confiderable progrefs, at the time it was compo&d (c). 
The Song, or Round, ** Sumer is i cumen in,” is a very ear- 
ly proof of the cultivation of this art ; and the fiefl emnpo- 
fitions for the Church, or MalTes,in Mufle, tbatsrere printed. 


(^) Ilarmcmy in two parti muA aeoef- 
farily hav« been poorj and infipid, while 
the modulation wai focoafined, and dif- 
cord To feldom ufed. This Teemi to ac> 
count for the rage of compohng and hear- 
jug mufic in many parti, heaped one on 
the other, without much delicacy or fe* 
leflioB, that each chord might have its 
full complement. Till fancy, uAe, and 
cxprefllon, had exigence, a folo or even 
duet, on accompanied, muft indeedhave 
been ai dull ana uniotereAing as the mu- 


fical focietiei for the prefervation and 
performance of ancient mufic, have ever 
proaounced them ; but cither invemkm, 
refined cones, grace, and exquiiite per- 
formance, are negatory, or a folo, and 
a fiagle fong, have their mecitat prefent, 
as well as coorufes and full pieces. 

(c) The fotlowiag chant, by Jofijoin, 
is the ffloftancient and accurate counter- 
pmne, n9K that I have hitherto 

found. 
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and which were compofed in the fifteenth century, are full of 
Canons and Fugues, of the moll artificial and difficult con- 
Aru£lion. What could have given 'birth fo early to thefe 
mockeries, is a fubje£t which merits fome invefligation- 
Padre Martini {«) is of opinion that this fpecies of com- 
pofition had its beginning in the following manner. The 
firft compofers having begun to add another part to Canto 
Fermo, which at the fame time that it formed a different me- 


lody, was in harmony, or counterpoint, which is the union 
of different melodics, contrived that whatever part they fuper- 
added to the chant, ffiould refemble it as much as poffiblc, if 
not throughout the movement, at leaft in the fubjed. But as 
this Canto Fermo is fometimes tranfpofed from one Hexa- 
chord (or Propriety del Canto) to another, in the fame manner 
the imitations of the feveral parts in counterpoint arc made, 
fometimes in the unifon or oflave, and fometimes in the 4th 
or 5th above or below; dill taking great care that the inter- 
vals and fyllables, or Solmifation, are the fame ; that is, that 
the didance between one found and another, and the Solmi- 
fation, or fyllabic names of the founds, perfefUy correfpond 
with thofe of the fubjedt, or principal Chant (0). 

And it is eafy to difeover from the Skeleton of the Ecclefi- 
adical Modes, authentic and plagal, that this is the true ori- 
gin "of fugue, and all the laws of reply. 



Conira^. psftc ida. Prcf. added by Glarcanof, offer no new modo- 

p. XXV’flI. iation, or melody ; a» all th« intcrvali 

(«») See above, p. 94, the Diagram, which the eight ancient ccclefiaflical 

reprefentiog the Hexachords, or, as they modes allow, in the key of A, arc furmih- 

arc likcwi^ of the ed by the fccond mode, or plaijal ofD; 

three original keys of G, C, and F. and C is fuppllej with all its iuuodi by 

if) The lall four modes, which were the plagal of F. 

VoL. II. O o o Here 
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Here v,t have all the keys; and, if tliefe fixed and funda- 
mental founds were filled up with the intermediate notes, we 
Ihould have all the fcales whence the melody of Fugues and 
Canons was drawn, during almoll three centuries. The chants of 
the church furnifhed the fubje£ts, and their anfwers ; the ac- 
curacy of which was proved by the fyllables of the Guidonian 
Flexachords. 

The 5th above and 51I1 below, or 5th and 4th of a key, 
cither major or minor, are its tirfl relatives ; and as they fur- 
niflt the moft agreeable modulation, fo they are the only in- 
tervals, different from the identity of unifon and oflave, in 
which the anfwer of a regular Canon or Fugue can be made (a). 
All other replies are allowed by Theorifts to be nothing but 
imitations. And the literal names of notes, their appearance 
on paper, or even effed on the ear, will not demonftrate the 
truth of an anfwer to a fubJcG given, with fuch certainty, as 
Solmifation ; and it feems as if the Guidonian fyllables would 
be more ufcful in this fpccics of compofition, than in fing- 
ing {b). 

• I have 


(a) If, for inftance, the fubjcA of a 
fugue was delivered in any ferics of notes 
belonging to the Hexachord of C Ma- 
jor, the anfwer ihould be in one of the 
other two Hexachords of F or G, its 4th 
and 5th, in the fame intervals, and fyU 
lablcs. In a minor key the fame rules 
ihould be obferved, remembering that no 
accident of b, or ftiould have ad- 
miflion in the anfwer, which does not 
occur in the fuhjcc^. The relative mi- 
nor keys to a major, and major to a mi- 


nor, are, reciprocally, thc5d5 above and 
5ds below, which fumifh imitathnif but 
TiOX anjkvers^ to fubjeds of Fugue, 
e a b minor- ( ^ ^ S major. 

CFG major. < A D E minor. ' 
a d e minor ( f b c major. 

(^) Pietro Aaron, in his Lucidarit !n 
Muscat pabliihed i54$> gives the fol- 
lowing hide movement, as a proof, that a 
Fugue, in appearance, is not always a 
Fugue, in reality. 
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I have dwelt the longer on thefe firft principles of Canon 
and Fugue, as the lives and labours of the primitive Fathers 
of Harmony were fpent in eilablilhing, and thofc of their 
immediate fuccelTors, in producing fuch illuflrations of them, 
as were not only the delight of their own age, but are ftill 
the admiration of every friend to the art. 

Though it has been frequently aflerted, upon the authority 
of Lud. Guiccurdini, and the Abbe du Bos, that Counterpoint 
was invented and firft cultivated in the Netherlands, yet it 
ftiould be remembered that Guido, who furniftied the Mufical 
Scale aud fyftem ftill in ufe ; Marchetto da Padua, who firft 
attempted modern Chromatic, or Secular Modulation ; and 
Franchino Gafforio, who produced the firft practical treatife 
upon Compofition, were Italians. 

It is well known, and generally allowed, that it was the cuf- 
tom in the middle ages, duting times of thegreateft mental dark- 
nefs, when reafon and reflexion were the leaft cultivated, for the 
priefts, of almoft every part of Europe, to vifit Rome, in order to 
learn Canto Fermo, and the manner of performing thofe rites of 
tlte church, in which mufic had any concern (c). Even thofe 
hiftorians who are the leaft friends to bigotry, and the moft 


Many of the rules of Fugue, it mull 
be owned, were frivolous, and often foU 
lowed with fuch rigour and pedantry, as 
merited reprobation ; for all rules in mu* 
f)c, deduced from any other principle than 
ffftH M tbt are abfurd. If that fenfe, 
which this art was invented to delight, 
be fatisfied, what title has the eye to take 
ofienct, though a lharp, flat, or other 
accident, interrupt the apparent fymme- 
try of intervals ? However, it was chiefly 
in Fugues, which were wholly built on 
fragments of Canu/rrm*, that fneh Rules 
were thought indiipenfablet for in fecu> 
Ur mufic, compofed upon fubjeAs of in>> 
vention, where the cccleliaftical fcalet 
have been abandoned, more latitude, 
^ iioth of fubjeA and reply, has been 
taken by the greateil mailers of the art ; 
as will appear from the fpectmens of their 

o 


abilities in this kind of Compofidon, 
which will be inferted in the courfe of 
the work. 

ft is upon the Uc.xael>9rJ$ that Dr. Pe- 
pufeh has founded all his rules of Ku> 
guc : ^reaiije «f li»meay\ Mr. Mar- 
purg, Traiti Je la Fuguty has Ukewife 
had recourfe to SplnifatiM^ a la Fran- 
for explaining bis precepts ; and 
Padre Martini, in his learned and ad- 
mirable Sag^h tU PHtra^untPy rccom- 
niends^//aa.V demonflracion to fludenu 
in church Mufle, where Fugue and Can- 
on have ftill, and will ever have, their 
champions, among the friends of maftcrly 
compoGtion, and local propriety. 

(c) King Pepin, Charlemagne, and 
Alfred, had applied to the Roman Pon- 
tifls for Tinging mailers to inftruA their 
fubjeAs. 

o 2 ready 
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ready to combat fuperftition and papal ufurpations (</), allow 
that it was only at the court of Rome that the arts of ele- 
gance and refinement were at all cherilhed, during thefe 
times. 

And in the fifteenth century, when we firll hear of Harmony 
in four parts, and Mafles let to figurative Mufic, it was for 
the ufc of the Pope’s Chapel that the greateft efforts of genius 
in compofition were e.\cited among the candidates for favour 
in that art, by the double certainty of having their labours li- 
berally rewarded, and their produflions well performed. And 
if we find that many of the compofers of the Pontifical Cha- 
pel were Netherlanders, and the fingers Spaniards, it docs not 
neccffarily follow that the Italians had either Counterpoint, or 
the art of finging, from the Low Countries, or from Spain. 
The Roman College of Singers had been cftabiifhcd and cele- 
brated during fo many ages, that we may as well imagine thefe 
foreigners went to Rome to learn mufic, as to teach it. 

\Vc know, in later times, that many of the greateft Muficians 
of Europe have either had their education in Italy, or thought 
it as neceffary to vifit that country as the ancient Roman phi- 
lofophers to travel into Greece, or the Grecians into Aiigypt. 
Orlando di Laffo, Handel, Haffe, Gluck, and J. C. Bach, 
went thither very early, and may be faid to have formed their 
IVyles on the bell models of that country (e). 

(</) See Humeri Hlflory, at the clofc 
of the reigns of Richard 111. and Henry 
VIU. chap. 3 . 

(r) The lirft motets of Orlando that 
were publifhcd at Antwerp, by Tylman 
Safato, i$y 5 » were faidto be macic a la 
nomvelU comhafticn tPattcans Xltalie ; as 
the fird productions of Handel, that were 
publifhed in England, were faid to be 
compofed hy at eminatt IT ALIAK 
Halle went very young into Ita^, and .as 
afcholarof AleflandroScarlatti; boi^tvcr, 
bis clear and graceful Aylc more refcrablcd 


that of Vinci and Pergolcfi, his competi- 
tors in the natural. Ample, and elegant 
manner of writing for the voice, than that 
of either Scarlatn, his mailer, or Kailer, 
his countryman, and Aril model. The late 
excellent compcifer, Mr. J. C. Bach, Ton 
and brother of two of the greateft muft- 
cians that ever exifted, is allowed to have 
been a Ane player on keyed inftrumencs, 
before he wc:.t into Italy ; but his vocal 
mufic is certainly more in the ftyle of 
Italy, than of bis native country. 


The 
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The learned Jufquin went thither as a finger (/"), during 
the pontificate of Sixtus the Fourth. And before the 
year 1600, the nafties of near twenty SpaniQi fingers and 
compofers are recorded, who were employed in the pontifi- 
cal chapel. Yet all this proves nothing more than that 
Muficians of great abilities, from whatever part of the world 
they came, were certain of encouragement there. 

It is, however, very true, that in the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century, many excellent Flemilh compofers were diC- 
perfed all over Europe; but the Netherlanders had long been 
in pofleffion of its chief manufaQures and commerce; and, 
as the polite arts are children of affluence, and dependent on 
fuperfluity for fupport, it is natural to fuppofe that they 
would thrive well at this period, particularly during the 
reigns of the Emperors Charles the Fifth, and Francis the 
Firft of France, who were not only both lovers and encou- 
ragers of mufic, but fuch knights-errant, that they lived 
lefs in their own capitals than elfewherc, and we find that 
the arts followed them wherever they went. 

This reflexion will, perhaps, a little abate our wonder, at 
the great number of muficians which French Flanders, and 
the Spanifh Netherlands, produced, if it be recolledfed that 
Bruflcls, Antwerp, Mons, Cambray, &c. were frequently 
the refidence of thefc munificent princes (gj. 


(/) Adami, Oftrv,f€T hem reg, il 

T 0 jf/U Cap- Paattf. p. t ^9. 

(^) Rabelais, in tbe prologue to the 
third book of his Pantagruel, written in 
1552, {vtyn To. 5. p. 5a. parift iJt. Ju 
RahtUii AmH. 1752.) names 

fixty <t aultro jaytnlx MuJkitaSf whom 
he had heard pc^orm, the chief of w hom 
were Netherlanders ; and Led. Guic* 
ciardinl {Dtfirit, Ai tmiti i enu- 

merates fourteen great munctaniof that 
country, who were dead at the time he 


wrote, 1^66; and gires a more conii- 
dcrable lift of fuch as were then living, 
but as compoftiions of many of theie 
ftill fabftft, and as 1 ihall hereafter have 
occaiioa to exhibit fome of them, 1 thall 
not trouble my readers here with a dry 
catalogue of the names of perfoni, who 
though they may have been interefting 
to a great part of Europe, during the 
fixteenth century, have been too long 
out of , the world, to have many friends ia 
it, at prefent. 

With 
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With refpcdt to the particular region, or city in Europe, 
where Harmony was firjl cultivated, till other countries can 
produce an earlier fpccimen of Mufic in parts than the Song, 
or Round, “ Sumer is i cumen in,’’ or refute the affertion of 
Tindor, himfclf a Netherlander, in favour of our country- 
man, Dunrtable, who is likewife frequently cited by Fran- 
chinus, we feem to have the faired claim to the honour. 
If the Italians were the firft, as they were afterwards the 
bed muficians, of modern times, they have been negligent, 
in not giving inconteftible proofs of it. Bonadies, the maf- 
ter of Franchinus, lived certainly as early as any other good 
compofer in parts, of whom any thing is preferved ; hut it 
mull be allowed, that we are dill in pofleflion of works by 
Okenheim, Jofquin, Ifaac, and Brumel, who were neither 
Englilhmen nor Italians, that furpafs in excellence all that can 
be produced, of equal antiquity, by the inhabitants of England, 
Italy, or any other parts of the world. We lhall there- 
fore, in judice to thefe great Harmunids, and the countries 
which gave them birth, proceed to fpeak of them in chronologi- 
cal order, and give fpecimens of their works. 

And among thefe, JOHN OKENHEIM deferves the 
fird notice, as he is the olded compofer in parts, on the con- 
tinent, of whofe works I have been able to find any remains. 
M. le Duchat, in his notes upon Rabelais, fays he was a 
native of Hainault, and treafurer of St. Martin de Tours ; 
but I believe this affertion was hazarded more with the pa- 
triotic view of making Okenheim as much a Frenchman as 
poffible, than from proof or conviftion ; for he was always 
fpoken of as a Netherlander by his cotemporaries, Tindlor, 
Franchinus, and even in the Diploration, or Dirge, written 
upon his death, which his fcholar, Jufquin, fet to mufic in 
five parts, as well as in the following, which was fet by Guil- 
laume Crefpcl : 


ylgricola, 
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ylgricola, Ver bonne!. Prior is, 

yofquin des Pres, Gafpard, Brunei, Compere, 

Ne parlez plus de joyeulx chants, ne ris. 

Mats compofe^ un ne recordcris, 

Pour lamenter nojlre Maijire et bon Pere. 

There is ftill another Dirge, in Latin (i), on the death of 
Okenheim, fct to Mufic by Lupi, a Netherlander, and com- 
pol'er of eminence in the time of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
Many of whofe Latin Motets, and French Songs, in parts, 
are preferved in the Mufeum Colleilions, as are thofe of Cref- 
pel, the compofer of the French Deploration, juft cited. 

Little more is recorded concerning the life of Okenheim, 
than that he was a Netherlander, who flouriflied in the 1 5th 
century, produced many learned and elaborate compofitions 
for the church, and had many fcholars, by whom he Teems 
to have been much beloved and refpe<fted. It is, indeed, often 
mentioned to his honour, that he was the matter of Juf- 
quin («) ; but he Teems to have been as fortunate in a difciple, 
as Jufquin in a matter ; as no great profelTor is fure of mak- 
ing great fcholars in any art, unlefs he have genius and di- 
ligence to diredl ; and it is only from fuch fortunate and 
rare concurrences that the narrow limits of mediocrity are 
furpafled, or the wild effufions of youthful ardour re- 
ttrained. 

None of the mufical writers of the (ixteenth century for- 
get to tell us that Okenheim compofed a Motet in thirty-fix 
parts: of w'hat thefe parts confifted, or how they were dif- 
pofed, is not related by Ornithoparcus, Glareanus, Zarlino, 
or any one who mentions the circuraftance, which all feem to 
have received from tradition. But of our countryman. Bird, a 

(/r) im joannem OKegt, fumcfJf.m9CU^uin9 d<l frals* 

tdrum prtiuipim. bWf. To. I. 3 J 5 . 

(f) Padre Martini calls hini UfamtJ* 

Song 
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Song is ftill preferved in fbrty parts [i ) ; yet though I have 
fecQ this effort of fcieuce and labour, its elfeO:s mull Hill be 
left to imagination, for where lhall we find forty voices, alTem- 
bled together, that are able to perform it (/^ ? 

We may. however, dcdudl from the reputation of Oken- 
heim all the increafe it received from the flory of his Poly- 
phonic Compofition, and there will Hill remain fufficient 
caufe for the refpcfl and wonder of Contrapuntills, in the 
fragments only of his works which have been preferved iu the 
Lhdtcacbordon of Glarcanus. 'I his writer tells us, that he 
was fond of the KaBoXiKa in the cantus ; that is, of compofing 
a melody which may be fung in various modes, or keys, at the 
pleafure of the performer, obferving only the ratio, or rela- 
tion of confonant notes in the harmony («). From the fol- 
lowing fingle part, which may be led off in any key, with 
cither a flat, or a (harp third, two other parts may be extradl- 
cd, a fifth lower, beginning at the diflance of a perfeSl Breve, 
or whole meafure, after each other (/r.) 


Camen S 

.. ‘ 


Trh* II 

r 

-1 







— “ ' u 0^0 “t: 1 




c_®^_ 



Ih cpitiiitptnU. 


(i) It is in the jioffcffion of Mr. Bremncr 
in the Stranil, ami will be further deferib- 
cd hereafter. 

(/> If there had been more frctjuenl rc- 
hcarfais of the Miftrcrt of Leo, m 8 real 
parts, which Anl'ant had perfbr»;e<i Ull 
year, 1781, at the pantheon, by more 
rhan 40 voices, I can conceive from 
fuch movements as were corredUy ex- 
ecuted, that the cflccU of the whole 
would have been wrmderful, and greatly 
have furpafled all the expectation which 
the high reputation of the compofer, and 
the uncommon magnitude of the enter- 
prixe, had excited. I am at prrfcnt in 
potteffion ot the Mafs by Benevoli, in 
twcnrvfour pans, for fix choirs, men. 
tioned p. 1 1, and a movement for twelve 
Ibpranos, or treble voices, of ccjual 'ex- 


tent. There can be little mdody in any 
of rhefe multiplied parts $ hut to make 
them move at all, without violation of rale, 
requires great incditaiioo and experience. 

(m) This feems to imply no more than 
that the linger, as was ulual in old muiic, 
Ihould himfelf difeover and exprrfs the ac- 
cidental fiats and fiiarps, wiihctit which, 
hon'cver ecclcliaiKcal the melody might 
look, the harmony would he intolerable; 
and indeed this kind of mulW feems more 
calculated to plcafe tbc,^Y than the Ear, 
{«) 8y this injundlion of reiltng a yrr- 
ftH //ore, with the circular modal fign at 
the beginning, all doubt is Kmoved con- 
cerning ther/«r of this movement, which 
is certainly tripU^ though Tome have cr- 
roncoufiy imagined it to be in emnttm 
time. 
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Okenheim likcwifc compofed a Mafs for three and four 
voices, ad omncm lonum, which, as the words imply, might be 
fung in any of the three fpccies of Diateflaron, each part be- 
ginning at ut, re, mi, or in c, f, g, major, and d, t, a, minor, 
on which account no indicial Clef is marked ; as the per- 
former, at fetting off, has his choice of any of the modes, 
or eccicfiaflical keys. Indeed all the Fragments from Okcn- 
heim are inferted in Clareanus without Bars, Clefs, or acci- 
dental flats and fharps. 

In whatever Tone the following Kyrie is begun by the Can- 
tus, if the Aitus takes the fame note, and the Tenor and 
Bafe the cflave below, the Harmony will be found correil, 
provided the neceffary flats and fliarps arc remembered. The 
circle, with a note of interrogation, placed at the beginning of 
each line, where the Clef fliould be, feems to afk the Singer, in 
what Key or Qcf he means to begin ? 

P p p 2 Cantus 
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Thefe corapoGtions are given rather as fpecimens of a deter- 
mined fpirit of patient perfeverance, than as models of imi- 
tation. In Mufic, different from all other arts, learning and 
labour feem to have preceded tafle and invention, from both 
which the times under conftderation arc ftill very remote'. But 
as the Chants of the Church were the ground-work of all com- 
pofition at this period, the ears of the congregation feem to 
have been lefs confulted than the eye of the performer, who 
was to folve canonical myfleries, and difeover latent beauties 
of ingenuity and contrivance, about which the hearers were 
indifferent, provided the general Harmony was pleating. How- 
ever, the Pe rform er's attention was kept on the ftretch, and 
perhaps he gained in mental amufement, what was wanting 
in fenfual. 

It is not certain when Okenheim died ; but he is generally 
mentioned as a compofer of the 15th century, and I have met 
with no proof of his exifting in the next. In a fet of old' 
French foogs, in five and (ix parts, printed at Antwerp, 1544, 
there is the following Dirge on his death ; the language feems 
to be that of the 1 5th century. The mulic is printed entirely 
in black Breves, Semibreves, and Minims, which 1 have never 
feen in Secular Mufic elfewhere, after the invention of types. 
It is printed in feparate parts, without bars, cleft, or charader 
for time. The difficulties I encountered in fcoring this com- 
pofition are not to be deferibed, and I am afhamed to confefs 
how much time and meditation I bellowed upon it for, after- 
L had difcoTcred the clefs of the other parts, and the meafure, 

1 was 
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I was thrown into defpair by the TVflor, which is faid to be a 
Canon, uitg dcmiton plus has, and I was equally unable to find 
a clef which would harmonize with the other parts, or make 
it a Canon to itfelf. . At length, in fcoring a five- part French - 
Song, by Jofquin, I difeovered, by chance, w'hat I Ihould never 
have found by lludy, that by the word Canon he does not al- 
ways mean a ptrpelual Fugue, but fome myftcry which the 
performer is to unravel ; according to the definition of John 
Tindor, his cotemporary, who fays : “ Canon ejt regula vo^ 

“ luntatem compojhoris fub obscuritate quadam^ ojlendens." 
And the obfeurity in the prefent Canon feems only that of 
tranfpojition. The flat which is printed on the fecond fpace 
implied the contralto clefj and by beginning the firft note, 
which is likewife on the fecond fpace, half a tone lower, up- 
on A, the whole will agree very well with the other parts. 
Another reafun for fuppofing that nothing more was meant, is, 
that the Dirge is faid to be a cinq parties ; now, if another part 
were extraded in Canon with the Tenor, which I cannot fee 
pofiible, there would be a fixth part ; and the harmony feems 
complete without it. Before I e.vhibit a Score of this Dirge, 

1 {hall infert a Fac-fimile of the Tenor part, which is faid to 
be in Canon, in order to afford the learned Mufical Reader an 
opportunity of exercifing his fagacity in its refolution, if it 
fliould be different from that which I have given. 


La Deploration de ’Johan Okenheim, a 5 Parties. 
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The next great Gintrapuntift, of the Flemifli School, to 
Okenheim.was his Scholar, lOiQpiN DES PREZ, DEL 
PRATO, or, as he was ftyled in Latin, lODOCUS PRA- 
TE NS IS, the author of the preceding Dirge, whofe compo- 
fitions for the church, though long laid afidc, and become ob* 
folete by the gradual changes in Notation, continue Hill to 
merit the attention of the curious. Indeed the laws and dif- 
ficulties of Canon, Fugue, Augmentation, Diminution, Re- 
■vcrfion, and almoft every other fpccics of learned contrivance 
allowable in eccleliaflical compofitions for voices, were ne- 
ver fo well obferved, or happily vanquilhed, as by Jofquin j 
who may juftly be called the father of modern harmony, and 
the inventor of almoH every ingenious conte.xture of its con- 
nituent parts, near a hundred years before the lime of Palef- 
trina, Orlando di LafTo, Tallis, or Bird, the great mufieal lu- 
minaries of the 16th century, whofe names and works are 
Hill held in the higheft reverence, by all true judges and 
lovers of what appears to me the true and genuine ftyle of 
Choral Compofitions. 

This ingenious, learned, and voluminous compofer, is enu- 
merated by Lewis Guicciardini (n), among Flemilh Muficians. 
However, the conftant addition of Pratcnfis, or Del Prato, to 
his name, feems rather to make him a native of Pratoxn Tuf- 
cany ; and the frequent mention that is made of him by Ita- 
lian writers, implies at leaft, if he was not a native of Italy, 
that he had lived there, and that his works were very familiar 
to them ; for not only by the name of Jofquino, Jodoeo del 
Prato, is he often mentioned by Franchinus, and all the mufi- 
cal writers of Italy in the next age, as a moft excellent com- 
pofer, but by mifcellaneous writers, who only fpeak of mufic 
incidentally. Asa proof of this, I need give no better au- 
thority than the following paflage in Caftiglione's admirable 
Cortegiana- 


(a) Drfcntt, di tutfi i P.tfjl P* 4** 


This. 
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This author, fpeaking of the operations of prejudice in fa- 
vour of great names, tells us of the eagernefs and delight 
with which a polite company of his acquaintance had read a 
copy of verfes, fuppoling them to have been written by San- 
nazaro, who afterwards, when it was certain that they were 
not of his compofition, thought them execrable. “ So like- 
“ wife, fays one of the interlocutors, a Motet fung before the 
“ Duchefs of Urbino, was unnoticed, till it was known to be 
“ the produdlion of Jofqutn.” 

Franchinus (^), enumerating the great Muficians of his 
time, fpecifies TinQor, Gulielmus, Guarnerius, ''jufquin de 
Prett Gafpar, Agricola, Loyfet, Obrecht, Brumel, 1 £mc, and 
calls them mojl delightful Compfen ( c). 

Ihe fame author, in another work(i^, lets us know that 
he had been perfonally acquainted with jolquin : for, fpeaking 
of fome inaccuracies in the Sefquialterate proportion, be 
fays : £); qutjii inconvenienti ne advertite gia molti anni paf^ 
fati Jufquin Dcfprict et Gafpar digniffimi Compojitori. This 
was printed in 1 508, fo that “ many years ago," mud throw 
thefe compofers far back into the 1 jth century; and, he adds, 
“ though they acquiefeed in my opinions, yet, having been 
“ corrupted by long habit, they were unable to adopt them.” 
Zarlino (e), who likewife fpeaks of him among the pratici 
periti, gives another inftance of prediledion in favour of 
Jufquin at Rome^, “ which, fays he, was at the expence of 
“ my friend, the admirable Adrian Willacrt, who has often him- 
felf confirmed the fa£L” The Motet verbum bonum et Suave, 
for fix voices (g), having been long performed in the Pontifi- 
cal Chapel at Rome, on the fedival of our Lady, as the pro- 
dudlion of Jofquin, was thought to be one of the fined compo- 


(i) Mkf, lib. ill. cap. ii, 

(r) y<Kvndi^mi 

ia) jfHgtU ac, Divo TraH* 

5. C0/.6. 


(r) Paru 4/«. p. 146s 
( f) Ib. p. 17?. 

We ihall have further occa6on m 
fycUlL of this coapolition hereafter. 

fitioos 
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(itlons of the time ; but Willaert, having quitted Flanders, in 
order to vifit Rome, in the time of Leo X. and finding that 
this Motet was fung as the compofition of Jofquin, whofe 
name was affixed to it in the Chapel books, ventured to de- 
clare it to be his own work, and not that of the famous Jof- 
quin ; but fo g^eat was the ignorance, envy, and prejudice of 
the fingers, that, after this declaration, the Motet was never 
again performed in the Pontifical Chapel. 

Adami (//), in his hifforical lift of the Singers in the Pope's 
Chapel, mentions Jofquin next to Guido, as one of the great 
cultivators and fupporters of Church Mufic; he calls him 
“ Uomo injigne per t inventione," and fays that he was a Singer 
in the Pontifical Chapel during the time of Sixtus the Fourth \i). 

After quitting Italy he was appointed Maeflro di Capella to 
Lewis the Twelfth of France, who reigned from 1498 to 1515, 
and it is hardly probable that fuch an honour fhould have been 
conferred upon him till he had arrived at great eminence in his 
profeflion; he mud either have acquired the public favour by 
his works or performance, before he could be noticed by a fo- 
vereign: indeed the impediments to their approximation mud 
have been reciprocal, and it has been well obferved, that it is 
as difRcult for a prince to get at a man of merit, as it is for a 
man of merit to approach a prince. 

It is related (^), that when Jofquin was fird admitted into 
the fervice of Lewis, he had been promifed a benefee by his 
majedy (/); but this prince, contrary to his ufual cudom, for 
he was in general both jud and liberal, forgot the promife he 
had made to his Maellro di Capella ; when Jofquin, after fuf- 
fering great inconvenience from the fliortncfs of his Majedy’s 
memory, ventured by a fingular expedient to remind him public- 


(/») fcT hcnTfgolart \l delta (t) Glarcino, p, 441, 

Ceip. (/; ThU fccmi 10 ihat Jofqum 

(r) Thik roQtift' reigned from 1471 ro an EccIc^aiUc. 

148+. 

VoL. II. Q d d ly 
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ly of hls promife, without giving offence; for being com- 
manded to compofe a Motet for the Chapel Royal, he chofe 
part of the 1 19th Pfalm : Mentor ejh verbi lui fervo tuo ; “ Oh 
“ think of thy fcrvant, as concerning thy word which he 
fet in fo fupplicating and exquilite a manner, that it was uni- 
verfally admired, particularly by the King, who was not only 
charmed with the mufic, but felt the force of the words fo 
effedlually, that he foon after granted his petition, by confer- 
ring on him the promifed preferment. For which a£l of juf- 
tice and munificence, Jofquin, with equal felicity, compofed, 
as a hymn of gratitude, another part of the fame Pfalm : 
Bonitatem JedJli cum fervo tuo Domine, “ Oh Lord, thou haft 
“ dealt gracioufly with thy fervant,” 

Jofquin feems to have been pofTcfled of a certain vein of wit 
and humour, as well as mulical genius ; of which Glareanus 
has given his readers feveral inftanccs, hcfides thofc juft related. 
In confequence of the long procraftination of the performance 
of Lewis Xllth’s promife relative to the benefice, Jofquin ap- 
lied to a nobleman, in high favour at court, to ufe his intereft 
with this prince in his behalf, who, encouraging his hopes 
with proteftations of zeal for his fervice, conftantly ended 
with faying, I fliall take care of this bufinefs, /et me alone— 
Laijfe fatre moiy (laijfer mot faire) when, at length, Jofquin 
tired of this vain and fruitlefs aflurance, turned it into Solmi- 
fttton, and compofed an entire Mafs on thefe fyllables of the 
Hexachords : La fol fa re mi ; which Mafs is among the pro- 
duiftions of our author in the Brit. Muf. and is an admirable 
compofition. 

The following circumftancc, which likewife happened dur- 
ing Jofquin’s refidence at the court of France, has been record- 
ed both by Glareanus («) and Merfennus (n). Thcfc writers in- 
form us, that Lewis, though Mufic afforded him great plea- 
fure, had fo weak and inflexible a voice, that he never was 

(«) Vhi fitpra. Tta> m, Uaiv» Liv* ^ la Ktix, 

able 
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able to fing a tune, and that he defied his Maeftro di Cape) la 
to compofe a piece of Mufic in which it was pofiible for him 
to bear a part. However the Mufician accepted the challenge, 
and compofed a canon for two voices, to which he added two 
other parts, one of which had nothing more to do than to fiif- 
tain a fingle found, and the other only the key note, and its 
fifth, to be fung alternately. Jofquin gave his Majefty the 
choice of thefe two parts, and beginning with the long note, 
after fome time, his royal fcholar was enabled to continue it, 
as a drone to the canon, in defpite of nature, which had never 
intended him fora finger (0). 

Rabelais, in his prologue to the third book of Pantagruel, 
places Jofquin des Prez at the head of all the fifty-nine Joyeulx 
Mujicints whom he had formerly heard (p). Jofquin, among 
Muficians, was the Giant of his time, and fecms to have ar- 
rived at that univerfal monarchy and dominion over the affec- 
tions and paflions of the mufical part of mankind, that has 
been mentioned above Indeed his compolilions feem to 
have been as well known, and as much prailifed throughout 
Europe, at the beginning of the i6th century, as Handel's 
were, in England, about forty years ago. 

In the mufic book of Prince Henry, afterwards Henry Vlll. 
which is preferved in the I’cpys collcdion at Cambridge, there 
are feveral of his compofitlons ; and we are told that Anne of 
Boleyn, during her rcfidcncc in Prance, had col'eded and 
learned a great number of them. In a very beautiful MS. at 
the Britifli Mufeum (r), conlifting of French Songs of the 
I 5th century, in three and four parts, there are likewife many 
of Jofquin’s compofitions (r). But the moll capital collcdion 

of 


(#) Thift C:uK>n U primed in GUrca* 
nui, and Mrrfcnnus, uhtj'upra* 

(^) RaiTeUif died in at feveixy 

vfara a^r ; To that he hn^c heard 

JoioulD whi'iC he «a» in ihc fervice ot 
Lewii Xlltb. 


(?) p.-t?'- 

(r) Bik Re^. jo. i5. 

(i) The ramei of the other coipporers 
in thil Nib. are Heyrw, Hruincl, and 
Crcfp'ero. T he patts arc gcncr.illy So- 
prano, Tcnoi on tbc third Hne, and Ct/.-i. 

Q^r| q 2 tiA 
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of his works, and of cotemporary Contrapuntifts, which, I 
believe, is now fubfifting, is that of the Britifli Mufeum, al- 
ready deferibed (r) ; and as thefe produdlions are not only pre- 
cious, from their age and fcarcity, but intrinlic worth, I fhall 
here be the more ample and diffufe in my extracts and accounts 
of them. 

My firft intention was only to tranferibe from this colledion 
two or three movements of Jofquin’s celebrated Mafs upon 
the old tune, called 1' Homme ^rm^, as fpecimens of his ftyle; 
but I was fo drawn on and amufed by the author’s ingenious 
and curious contrivances, that I fcored the whole mafs and fe- 
veral others, and regard them as the mod fubtle and elaborate 
productions that I have ever feen in this kind of writing. 

Jofquin’s Mafs, Sine Nomine [u), confiding of upwards of 
twenty movements, is wholly made up of Canons in the dif- 
ferent intervals of Diatedaron, Diapente, Diapafon ; and one, 
very curious, in the fecond above, and another in the fecond 
below the fubjeCt. 


Canon, un ton plus haul. 



tra Tenor in the clef of F, either on the 
third or founh line, or of C on the fifth. 
In Jofquin’i compofitioni, and in two or 
three more, the under partUcatled Bai- 
SDS, and this ii the earliefi ufe \^4iich I 
have feen made of the word. Thc£c 
Songa are chiefly in Fugue* and all in 

common lime The treble clef on 

the fecond line only occurs once, and 
then the fecond partis in the Soprano, the 
third in the Alto renore, and the fourth 
in the common bafe. Jo the 6r0 fongthe 


lowcft part which is written in the fiafe 
Clef on the fourth line, is called re«eer. 
danit a term ftill ufed by the French for 
the jsfiddlc Bafc : they have BaJfctaiUfy 
CoKcordarUf and Bajft'ccntrt* 

(/) W 44f>: 

(«) This is a title given by the oli 
MaAers to fuch Mafles as were not com- 
pofed on Fragments of Canto Fermo, or 
on Old Tunes, but on a fubje«if invimted 
by the author, bee Ragionamnti di 3 /u> 
ficay d<t F. Pontio, p. 156 * 
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Sometimes the fuperius, or upper part, is to be drawn out of 
the altus, and fometimes out of the tenor, or bail-, without 
being written ; a talk the more difiicult, as the fign where 
they arc to begin is frequently omitted. 

Thefe compofitions muft have been ftudied, and frequently 
rehearfed, before their performance ; for though no rapidity of 
execution is required, yet, as there are no bars, and the value 
of the notes is frequently changed by pofition, as well as by 
the modal figns, upon very fhort notice, this, joined to the 
difficult folution of the Canons, muft have made it impoffiblc 
for them to have been fung at fight, even by thofe who were 
accuftomed to the nutation. 

There are more than twenty compofitions, by Jofquin, in- 
ferted in Glareanus, among which are fevcral from his cele- 
brated Mafs, f Hsmme Arme. P. Martini (v) fuppofes the fub- 
jeit of it to have been the tune of a Provengal fong: tl canto 
d'una certa Canzone Provenzale; but though I have taken great 
pains, both by enquiry and reading, to find the words to which 
this old melody ufed to be fung, yet I have never been fuccefs- 
ful. Nothing, however, has appeared to me more probable, 
than that this is the famous Cantilena Ro/andi, or air to the 
fong which the French armed Champion ufed to ftng at the head 
of the army, in honour of their Hero Roland, in advancing to 
attack an enemy (_)). 

W ^HS‘* Fart! imt. p, (/) See above, p. J7J, 

I >9. 

But 
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But whatever may have been the import or merit of the 
poem, the tune was in fuch favour among Compofers, at the 
end of the ijthand beginning of the 1 6th century, that not 
only Jofquin compofed two different maffcs upon it, but De 
Orto, Pipilare, Brumel, Pierre de la Rue, and, afterwards. 
Morales, and Paledrina, in friendly contention, and trials of 
(kill, made it the theme of very elaborate compofitions for the 
Church (s). 

In every movement of Jofquin’s Mafs, fome part or other, 
but generally the Tenor, is finging the tune in different notes 
and meafures : fometimes In augmentation, and fometimes in 
diminution. In the Kyrie, or firft movement, the tenor has 
the firft part of the tune, which the fuperius, or upper part, 
had led off j in the next movement, or Chrijle, it has the fecond 
part. In the third, fourth, and fixth movements, the tenor 
has the fubjc^-tune In different and difficult notations, and in 
the fifth and feventh, the fame part lings it in retro, or, as it is 
called in the mufical technics of the times, canerhans. 

In the SanSlus, the foprano leads off the fubjefl, in D minor, 
moving in breves and femibreves, accompanied by the tenor, 
in a free and airy melody ; and, after fix bars, the counter- 
tenor fings the theme, in F major, and in augmentation j when 
the firft part is finiihed, the bafe leads off a new fubjedt of clofe 
imitation between that, the tenor, and the foprano ; and while 
the counter-tenor is finging the fccond part of the tune, the 
intelligent mufician will fee feveral ingenious contrivances In 
the other three parts. 

The next movement, Pleni funt, is only in trio ; but the 
fubjedls of fugue are fo well treated, and the te.xture of the 
parts is fo maftcriy, that I Ihall prefent it to my readers. 


(z) Thofc of Joftpin irtboth prenenr- 
asUthar of Dc la Rue, in the Mu- 
feum CoUecVion ; and 1 have made a fcore 
of Faleflrina’s from the ho^le |»arts which 
Zacconi ha+ infened id hU Mu/. 

printed at Vcn. 1596, which, thuuj|;h it 


contains many admirable combirMtions 
and contrivances, is in nothing fuperior 
to tliat of jur<|iiin, except in clcamefs 
and hicilit)* ; advantages, thnt a period 
of near a liundred years bad perhaps gi- 
ven to muftc 10 general. 
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Whoever examines the compoiitions of Jofquin in fcore, 
svill find that no notes have had admifTion bj chance, or for 
the iakc of rtmpHffage, but that, like the prints of Hogarth, 
every thing not only contributes to the principal defign and 
harmony of the whole, but has a fpecihe charafler, and mean- 
ing in itfelf. 

The Ofanna has many curious contrivances in moto contrario, 
double counterpoint, &c. in three parts ; while a fourth is Aill 
lingiag t Homme Arml. In the two next movements, “ Benediblus 
“ fui venit," and “ In Nomine," by a curious fpecies of con- 
trivance, Duos are formed by two parts finging the fame inter- 
vals in different meafures : that is, while one performs the me- 
lody in femibreves, the other (ings it in minims, and e contra. 
After fiirnilhing the mulical lludent with this hint at a folution, 
I (hall preient him with thefe (hort movements in the fame 
manner as they appear in the printed copy, and leave the 
red to his fagacity. 

Duo in unum. 


{■>: p-x, vs-O-^-T-x-zy— -,-r i-— 


MttJtSus fM vtniu 

^ ■ 1 

— — 1- ' 1 — U 

1 

— 4p4- _4 

Duo. 

. ^ f— : — 1 

1 

n H ^ P' 1- • P"^TT •' JJ M ‘Ut J — — — 1— rr- .I./. 1 .. ' II 
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Duo tn unum. 



The next movement, “ jignus Dei,' in four parts, is an ex- 
erclfe for time, as the proportions in ail of them are different. 

After this, there is a fecond movement, to the fame vrords, 
vrherc three parts, in different meafures, are drawn out of one : 
tria in unum. At the beginning of this canon, three charac- 
ters for time are placed over each other, thus ^ : but as it is in- 
ferted by Glareanus with its folution, I fliall only refer the cu- 
rious reader to p. 442 of the Dodtcachordon. 

The next, and laft movement, is a third jignus Dei, a 4. in 
which the fuperius, or upper part, performs the tunc in Longa 
and Breves, with this dire£lion, clama ne cejfes\ which implies 
perpetual (inging, without keeping any of the reffs that may 
occur, allowing only for the time of the notes. The other 
three parts are in clofe fugue, during the whole movement, and 
often in canon, the tiffue of which is carried on with wonder- 
ful art and ingenuity. 

But though this mafs has not only been more celebrated than 
any of Jofquin’s other maffes, but than any of his motets, or 
fongs, 1 think there are many of his compofitions which ma- 
nifeff equal abilities, and yet are more clear, natural, and 
pleafing. 

The Ofanna, in his mafs upon the melody of an old foog 
beginning “ Fayfans regres” is truly curious : the tenor and 
bafe are inconftant canon, and the other two part? in free fu- ~ 
gue, confining of little traits of natural and pleafing melody. 
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His maft, called DiJadi, islikewife a very curious and ela- 
borate compontion, on a tune that was probably well known 
in the time of Jofquin, and which the tenor partis continually 
finging in different meafures, of fo uncommon a kind, that 
the author has thought it neceflary not only to give their refo- 
Iktion in notes, but to place at the beginning of each, one of the 
following figns of prolation t 

To ike or To the jd & 4th moTernemi , pMtrmemniptm’- and in the 

two iftfflorciDmti. £1 le i/riw, ao<i Zc SanAut* 






(a) 


His ma(s, “ De beata Virgine^ abounds with canons, fu- 
gues, and imitations, of admirable contrivance. Almod every 
movement is in five parts, yet only four are printed, as fomc 
two of them arc conftantly in canon, for which, though 
frequently of difficult folution, only one part is allowed. 

Jofquin’s “ Sine Nomine," is almoft the only one which 

he compofed without uking a Chant or old tune for bis theme ; but 
the writing upon vulgar melodies was not a pra£iice peculiar to 
him, forPierre de la Rue, Brumel, Mouton, Gafpar, Fevin, or 
Feum, and all his cotemporaries, did the fame, as appears by the 
titles of their Modes in the fame collection ; and Zarlino (^), long 
after, tells us, that it was an ancient cultom, which dill prevailed 
in bis time, not to compofe a Mafs, unlefs upon a certain theme 


(sf) The author doubtleft gave thefe 
types of his Rh^mkal proportioot in 
aliufion to the wnich he had taken 
as the theme of his Mafi: Daeli, from 
being the Italian word for DUe, 
and i>7 JaJi, as it ihould have been print* 
cd, were eithrr the initial words, or title, 
of a popular Soeg upon HszMrJ or Gam^ 
ittg in general, during the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Qor faDofiil author might &ir* 


ly have completed the Jix fatet of the 
or Die^ by the proportions in the 
perfcA Mood, cr Ternary Meafure, O, 
wlicre one Long is ec^oal to 3 Breves, or 


a Breve to 3 Semibreves : 


( 1 ) P. 172* & aC;. 



or 
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or fubjeS, taken from a well known Chant, Motet, or Song. 
Glareanus (c) informs us, likewife, that hardly any Maft was 
compofed in his time, except upon an old fubjed. 

That Chants, and the Canto h'ermo, to which the Hymns 
of the Church had been fung for many ages, Ihould be made 
the fubje^, or bafis of Counterpoint, in the Church, had fome- 
thingof piety and propriety in it, which would naturally lilcncc 
cenfure, and incline the heads and rulers of ecclefiaftical rites 
to excufe, if not encourage, the attempt j but when Compofers 
polluted pious ears with the light and contaminated drains of 
the vulgar and licentious, mod profanely adapted tp humble 
fuppiications. Hymns of praife, or facred injundtions^ the fen- 
timents of which mud be p>erpetually driven from the.mindsof 
the congregation, by the frequent repetition of thefe profane 
fragments, in all the feveral parts of a Chorus, they abufed the 
privilege they had obtained of harmonizing the Chants, and 
difeovered an egregious want of underdanding, decorum, and 
reverence, for the religious rite which they were appointed 
to dired f dj. 

But Jofquin’s Mafles, though more frequently cited and ce- 
lebrated by mufical writers, than thofe of any other author, 
and, indeed, than any of his other works, feem to me inferior 
to his Motets in every refpedt ; for thefe are not only all com- 
pofed upon fubjefts of his own Invention, or upon fragments 
of the mod beautiful and folemn Chants of the Church, but in 
a dyle more clear and pleafing. The following Motet, which is 
the eighth of the fourth Book della Corona, will afford the mu- 
fical reader an opportunity of forming a judgment of the folem- 
nity and fcience with which he treated (acred fubjeds. 

(f) P« tfi ftrt haMt MiJJk, hii Court, fane Clement Marot’s trtaQa- 

tx 4ntifkP Tbtmate qutfixm tionof the P£lms, when they ap- 
framfita. pcared, to the tunes of favourite Son« ; 

(J) This oenfure muft not however be indeed at this time, all Melody was 
confined to Jafquin and hisCotemporarici, mody* See Baylc, Art. Marot. 
for vit find that Francis the Firfl and all 

Motedlus, 
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(d) This was a favourite Point, with Handel, as ma^ 
.befeen in the 1*.^ Allegro of his Organ Con. 
. .cer.to, and in feveral of his Chorufes . 

(o) Tbe Imitation here, a Co«TRK-Ts:Ms,is admira. 
.bie, and has ferved as a Model to Corelli,in the 
AilaBrevk Fugue of his 1*5 Concerto, and to 
many' others . 
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Id the third and fourth colledioo of Motets puhlKhed at 
the beginning of the fixteenth Century, under the title of 
Motetti della Corona, there are many by Jofquin, which are 
truly admirable, particularly a Miftrtre for five voices, which, 
as it confidi of three movements, is too long to be inferted in a 
Work of this kind, but appears to me a model of choral com- 
poAtion, without inAruments; as the fubjeds of fugoc and 
imitation are Ample, and free from fecular levity ; the fiyie is 
grave and reverential ; the harmony pure ; the imitations are 
ingfcnioua ; and all conArudled upon a fragment of Canto 
Ferino, to which the fecond tenor is wholly confined: re- 
peating it, in the ArA part, a note lower every time, be- 
ginning at the Afth of the key, and defeending to its 
o£lave ; in the focond part, afeending in the fame manner ; 
in the third part, beginning at the Afth, and defeending to the 
key note. 

This fpecies of laboured compoAtion has been frequently 
cenfured, andftigmatized by the name of pedantry, and Gothic 
barbariAn, which, perhaps, it would nov deferve, out of the 
Church : but in the time of Jofquin, when there was little me- 
lody, and no grace in the arrangement, or meafure of Jingk 
notes ; the fcience of harmony, or ingenuity of contrivance 
in the combination of Amultaneous Sounds, or MuAc in parts, 
as it was the chief employment 'of the Student, and ambition 
of the Compofer, fo the merit of both, and the degree of regard 
bellowed upon them by pofterity, Ihould be proportioned td 
their fuccefs, in what was their chief objefl, and not in what 
had no exiAence at the time in which thefe MuAcians lived. 
Another apology offers itfelf for Jofquin, as well as for his 
icholars, and followers, who compofed for the Church : which 
is, that pure harmony, and contrivance, are lefs favourable to 
that kind of levity which is infeparable from Airs clothed with 
little harmony, which feem unAt for the gravity of EccIeA- 
aAical purpofea. 

With 
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With refpefl to fome of Jofquin’s contrivaDces, fuch as 
Augmentations, Diminutions, and Inverfions of the Melody, 
exprelfed by the barbarous Latin verb Canerhare, from the re- 
trograde motion of the crab, they v»ere certainly purfued to an 
excefs ; but to fubdue difficulties, has ever been efteemed a 
merit of a certain kind, in all the arts, and treated with refpedf 
by artids. Michael Angelo, in delineating the difficult attitudes 
into which he chofe to throw many figures in his works, and 
which other artids had not courage, or, perhaps, abilities to at- 
tempt, procured himfelf a great name among the judges of 
correft drawing, and bold defign ; though a great part of the 
fpedator’s pleafure in viewing them, muft arife from refledl- 
ing on the difficulty of the undertaking. There are different 
roads to the temple of Fame in every art ; and that which 
was fo'lowed by Jofquin, and his emulators, was too full of 
thorns, brambles, and impediments, to be purfued by men of 
common diligence and abilities. Painting and fculpture, which 
are to delight and deceive the eye, do not, any more than Mufic, 
confine their powers to the mere endeavour at pleafing the 
fenfe, of which they are the objeifl ; and there are PiQures, 
Statues, and Mufical compofitions, which afford very little 
pleafure to the eye or ear, but what is intelledual, and arifes 
from reflecting on the learning, corrednefs, and great labour 
which theartilf muft have bellowed on them. 

Canons of difficult folution, were, to Muficians, a fpecies 
of problem, and ferved more to exercife the mind than pleafe 
the fenfe ; and, though a peculiar genius, or penetration, is re- 
quifite for the quick difeovery of riddles and rebuffes, yet, flill 
more cunning is neceffary to their produftion ; and, however 
contemptuoufly thefe harmonical contrivances may be treated 
by the lazy lovers of more airy and fimple compofitions, the 
ftudy of them is Hill of fuch ufe to Mufical ftudents, in their 
private excrcifcs, that a profound and good Contrapuntift has 
perhaps, never yet been made by other means. Thofe who 

defpife 
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defpife tins fcctning Gothic pedantry too much, refemble fuch 
half-bred fcholars, as have expected to arrive at a confummate 
knowledge of the Roman ClaiTics, without fubmitting to the 
drudgery of Grammar and Syntax. Indeed a great Com- 
pofer has, perhaps, never exillcd fince the invention of G^un- 
terpoint, who, at his moments of leifure, has not attempted to 
manifeft fuperior learning and (kill, in the produdion of 
Canons, and other difficult arrangements and combinations of 
found ; and who, if he fucceeded, was not vain of his abilities. 
Before the cultivation of Dramatic Mufic, as Canon and Fugue 
were univerfally fludied and reverenced, they were brought to 
fuch a degree of perfedion, as is wonderful ; and though good 
tafte has long banifhed them from the Theatre, yet the Church 
and Chamber Hill, occafionally, retain them, with great pro- 
priety ; in the Church they preclude levity, and in the Cham- 
ber exercife ingenuity. 

As Euclid ranks firH among ancient geometricians, fo Jofquin, 
for the number, difficulty, and excellence of his Mufical 
Canons, feems entitled to the firfl place among the old Com- 
pofers, who have been moft affiduous and fuccefsful in the cul- 
tivation of this difficult fpccies of Mufical calculation. 

But though the fiylc of Jofquin, even in his fccular Compo- 
fitions, is grave, and chiefly in Fugue, Imitation, and other con- 
trivances, with little Air or Melody; yet this defed is amply 
fupplied to Contrapuntifts, and lovers of Choral Mufic, by pu- 
rity of harmony, and ingenuity of defign. Indeed, I have ne- 
ver feen, among all his produdions that 1 have fcored, a linglc 
movement which is not flamped with fome mark of the great 
mafler. And though Fugue and Canon were fo univerl'ally 
cultivated in his time, when there were many men of abilities 
in this elaborate and complicated kind of writing ; there is fuch 
a manifeft fuperiority in his powers, fuch a limple majefty In 
his ideas, and fuch dignity of defign, as wholly juftify the 
homage he received. 

VoL. II. Sss Da 
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Yet, notwlthdanding the emiaence to lArhich out great Con- 
trapuntill arrived, neither his fsme rtor his fortune, his protec*- 
tors, nor friends^ feem to have exempted him from lnotti(ica<- 
tions, during the time he was in Italy ; when he feetni to have 
complained to his friend Serafino Acquillano, the poet, of the 
fplendor in which Tome faihionabie bufibons lived, while he 
was in want and obfeurity. A Sonnet, which was produced on 
the occafion, is preferved by Zarlino, which we Ihall prefent to 
our readers, though it will perhaps be faid to border a little on 
that clinquant and concetto, of which Boileau unjtiflly accufes 
Taflb. 

Sonnet on Jofquin des Prei. 

Giofquin non dir che'l del Jia crudo e empio, 

Che t'adorno de fi foblnne ingegno : 

Et s'alcun vejle ben, lafda lo Jdegno { 

Che di do gode alcun Buffone b Sempio 
Da quel ch' io ti diri prendi Peffempio ; 

L' argento e f or, che da fe JlefP e degno, 

St moftra nudo, e jbl fi vejle il legno, 

^Itqanio sadorna alcun Theatro a Sempio : 

Jl favor di cojior vien prefio manco, 

E ntille voke il di, fa pur giocondo. 

Si muta il fiato hr di nero in bianco. 

Ma chi hit virtii, giro d fuo mode il mondo ; 

Com' buom che nuota e hd la Zucca al fianco, 

Metti 7 fott' acqua pur, non teme il Jondo ( e), 

Jofquin, 


(/) Ne’er fay, O Jofquin, Fate’* to thcc 
unjulT, 

BleA with a genius fo dhioc ; 

Nor let the (irefs of vile Buffoons difguA, 
Who but in borrow'd plumage Oune. 
Nor gold, nor filver,want to be adorn’d, 
Theirpricefrom worth intrinfic fprinp; 
While AruAures form'd of meaner wo^ 
•rc fcorn'd. 

Till coTcr'dwith more precious things. 


Of tbefe Buffoons how foon the favour 
fades, 

Whoev’ry hourtheir trappings change; 
But fhorc negle^ltrue virtue ne'er degratfe. 
She fkfely throughthe world may range! 
Buoy’d up like one whom friendly cork 
furrounds. 

Though plung'd in ocean fathoms deep, 
Elaltic Aill with native force (he bounds, 
And llill abore the wave will keep. 

Serafino 
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It will perhaps be thought, that too much notice has been 
taken of this old Compofer, Jofquin, and his works ; but, as 
he is the type of all Mufical excellence at the time in which he 
lived, the lefs need be faid of his cotcnaporaries, who, in ge- 
neral, appear to have been but his imitators. And, indeed, it 
feemsas if only one original genius of the fame kind, could ever 
burft out at a time in any art or nation. Perhaps, two caufes 
may be aOigned for the fervility and contraflion of the red : the 
prejudice 6 £ the public, and tifnidity of individuals, Firft im- 
preiTions are difficult to efface, and candidates for favour or 
applaufe, eagerly purfue the road to it, which has already been 
traced by a luccefsful traveller. 

Jofquin, according to Walthcr (/), was buried in the church 
of St. Qudule, at btuffels, where his figure and epitaph are 
Hill to be fecn. His death mull have happened early in the 
fixteenth Ccrjtury, but the cxai^ time 1 liave not been able to 
difeover, though I have found, not only feveral Latin poems, 
that were written ou the occallon, but the Mufic to two of 
them, in the (eventh cplledion of French Songs in bve and fix 
parts, printed at Antwerp, by Tylman Sufato 15+5, and pre- 
ferved in the Britifh Mufeum (g). One of thefe vras fet by 
Jerom Vinders, a Netherlander, in feven parts (Z>); in fcoring it, 

I found the harmony good, but without much fancy, or inge- 
nuity of defign. The other has been fet twice, by Benedidtus, 


Senifino dall* Ac<|aUla, the author of 
this Sonnet, was born 14661 amt dicii in 
the year ii; 05 . He was much cHecmed, 
(ays trefeimbini, JJf.Jtlia p. 

ach, by the hfft perfontges ot his time ; 
not only for hit Poetry, but His 

epitaph It cited by this writer as beauii* 
ful and curioui. 

Serafin.* pariiti her puei^ 

Sel J’at'tr vtjie il fyUe * ^ !e ftrra^ 

Ajjui fei Jehltere agli ecehi tu«i. 

Here, reader, Scrafino lies. 

Behold bit tiMnumcftial ilone ; 


Then pafi, and grateful blefi rhy eyes: 
They now for thee enough have done. 
(/) IftifC- . 

(g) Le feftitme livre^ ceateuant <4 
Chanfen$ a ^ isf a b parties^ par feu di 
henne memeire (A trii tx:elUnt ta Mu/tgue 
Jolqoin del Pret, Avee treh t^itap^s du 
diA Jofcjdin, cem^/tfs par di'vrri auAeurs, 

(h) Lamentatio fuper mone Julquin 
dePrea. Per Jeroninuim Vinders. 7 »o- 
cum. 

O men iaevitaiHls, 

iisirj aatarat aian erudelii^ itc, 

S S 6 2 in 
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in four parts, and by Jofquin’s fchclar, Nicholas Gombcrt, in 
fix. Both thcfe compolitrons arc in the third Eccleliaflical 
mode of E, with a minor fccond, as well as third ; which M. 
de Blainville fome years ago vviihed to pais on the public for a 
third, or new key, difl'erent from the major and minor, which 
comprife all fecular Mufic, at prefent. And it is extraordinary, 
that this pretenfion fitould have had any abettors in a Roman 
Catholic country, where old Compofitions in this Mode, are 
daily pciformed in Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches. How- 
ever, it was a matter of wonder and debate, during fometime, in 
France (/). 

After performing the tedious talk of fcoring the Mufic of the 
Nania on Jofquin, as fet by Gombert, I found its chief merit 
toconfift in Imitations of his roafter. The compofition of Be- 
ncdi£t has, however, confiderable merit ; and though I can 
hardly allow room to a movement of fuch length, I {hall infert 
it here, in honour of the admirable Jofquin, and likewife as an 
example of the method of writing in this equivocal Key, 
and the dexterity with which all Semitones are avoided, except 
thofe of the Diatonic Scale, and Hexachords. 

(#) See Mtuurt Fra/uff i75i» ts* D:^»de 3fujf^ue Ffuj/foUt Art. Mode» 
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There are fcvcral agreeable combinations, in this Monody, 
which have a modern appearance, and fcem hazarded for the 
fird time, by the author, or iiis cotemporaries ; though they 
are now fo common and fo necefl’ary, that a Contrapuntilt 
would find it difiicult to avoid them, 

Rcmarki on the preceding Compqfition. 

(1) At the twenty-third bar, we have a J to A, and a falfe 
5th to B, both difficult to find in compolitions of equal 
antiquity. 

(2) Triplets arc introduced in the A'tui, and afterwards 
in the Ttnor, while the other parts continue to move in Common 
Time. This mixture of Meafures was very fafhiouable in the 
Muficofall Europe, about the beginning of the liictccnth Cen- 
tury, particularly in England, as we fhall fee hereafter. 

(;) The 2d is here accompanied by the 4th,which is continued 
as a falfe 5th, to the fucceeding bafe ; circumflanccs which arc fo 
unufual in thefe early times of Counterffoint, that a muGcal 
antiquary would doubt the evidence of his eyes and ears, if 
other circumflanccs did not confirm it. At this time, the ufual 
accompaniment of the 2d was the 5th ; and if a 4th found was 
wanting, the Oflavc of the 2d or 5th was ufed. But here the 
point of imitation between the Tenor and Aitus made the 4th a 
ncceflary accompaniment of the 2d. 

(4) Here is a very beautiful and unexpefled clofc in E 
minor, alia moderna, which I never faw, in Mufic of this early 
period, before, and of which 1 fhould have doubted, as no 
accidental Flats or i>harps are marked in ihe printed copy, 
had not the ancient rules of Counterpoint authorifed, and 
even required an F*in tire Tenor ^ to prevent a falfe 5th with 
B in the Bafe ; and a D* in the Soprano, as a major 3d to that 
fame B, previous to its falling a 5th. The folemnity of the 
Modulation, and ingenuity of Fugue and Imitation, in this 

Compofition, 
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Compofition, render it not only worthy of thefe remarks, but 
the attention of learned Muficians. 

BENEDICT, who fet this Nania, or Monody on the death 
ofjofquin, to Mufic, flouriflied early in the fixteenth Century, 
and was author of feveral Motets, and facred Songs, that were 
printed at Antwerp and Louvain, in Collections which are pre- 
ferved in the Britilh Mufeum ; in one of which (<f), he is twice 
flylcd yy/>/>fnse//ir, which feems to imply, that he was a native 
of Appenzel, in SwifTcrland. Though his name occurs not in 
the lids of Flcmifh and French Mufeians, given by L Guicciar- 
dini, and Rabelais, nor in the Dictionary of Walthcr ; yet. in 
fcoriag his productions, it appears, that, with refpeCt to Har- 
mony, built on fuch rules as were then edabliflied, no 
Compofer of the fame period wrote with iiiore cafe and 
purity. 

We find that Counterpoint was cultivated in Italy during the 
fifteenth Century, not only at Rome, for the ufeof the Pontifical 
Chapel, but at Florence, for fecular purpofes. AntonioFrancefco 
Grazzini, commonly called 11 hajea, in the dedication of the 
firft edition of the Canti Carnafchtlefchi (IJy or Songs that ufed 
to be fung through the ftreets of Florence, by perfons in mafks, 
during Carnival time, tells us, that the firil of tliefe Songs 
which was performed in this manner, in the time of Lorenzo il 
Magnifico, was fet to Mufic in three parts, by a certain Arrigo 
Tedefco, Maeftro di' Capella of the Church of St. John, and 
a .Mufician of great reputation, in thofe times. Soon after, 
many fuch Songs were compofed in four, eight, twelve, and 
even fifteen parts (w). 


(if) Lih primttu Ecrie/iajlicarum C^nti^ 
num quatuer wlgo MotCta ^ 9 tant^ 

tom ex Erterif yuarn 

efttimii ^uthu/qm hujvs atstis Mufiett Cow- 
^fitarum. Antra nunquam excufut^ 

(i) Tutti i Txitnfi^ Cmrri^ hlefil^ati 
a Canti Camf^ciale/chi anJati fer Firtnxe 
dal tempo di Magnifico Loren%o dd hUdici 
finaaiannoy 1559* 


(nt) Thcfc Songs, *frcr the manner of 
the Greek arc applicable 10 perfons 

of dHfejeiit trades and occupatioDa s 
annong the reft, there is one for thofe who 
played on the Rebec, the Trumpet, and 
various Muhcal icdrumcnis, ufed then 
by the German Troops, called by the 
Italians, Lanxi, 

However 
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HoitCTcr I may be inclined to celebrate the adivity, talents, 
cnthufiafin, and fucccfs, with which the Italians have long 
cultivated Mufic, 1 (hall not do it with that malignant I'pirit of 
comparlfun, which never praifcs one nation or individual, ex- 
cept at the czpence of another. And it is but juftice to (ay, that 
earlier proofs of corrcft Counterpoint, learned Fugue, and 
ingenious contrivance, can be produced by the Netherlandcra, 

Germans, French, and Englilh, than by the natives of Italy; 

who feem atfirftto be ftimulated to the (ludy of Counterpoint, 

in different parts of Italy, by the precepts and examples of 

foreigners. Tindtor was at the head of the Neapolitan (idsoed, <,• 

and Jo(quinof the Roman, about the fame time as we meet 

with the name of Arrigo Tedefco, in the writings cf Politian, 

and other Florentine authors of the fifteenth Century. I 

always imagined, that this laft muft have been a German 

Compofer, but was unable to meet with any fpecimecs of his 

works, till I difeovered from a pafTage in Glareanus frij, 

that ARRIGO TEDESCO, and HENRY ISAAC, 

were the fame perfon. “ Politian,’! fays this author, “ ccle- 

“ brates Henry Ifaac ; but by a corrupt name, and foolilhly 

“ calls him Arrigo." But it is common with the Italians, in 

fpeaking of foreigners, to ufe only their Chriflian names ; or, if 

any cognomen be added, it is that of their country. 

Glareanus has preferved fevcral of Henry Ifaac's compofi- 
tions, “ in which,” he fays, “ great genius and erudition arc 
“ difcoverable. Flenry Ifaac,’’ continues he, “ embcllifhcd 
” the Ecclefiaftical Chants, in which he found any majefty or 
force, with fuch Harmony, as made them fupcrior to any 
” new fubjcdls of modern times. He was particularly fond 
“ of making one part fuflain a note, while the reft were 
“ moving about, likethc waves of the fea, againft a rock, during 
“ aftorra.” However, “we are enabled to judge by a Score of the 

(«) P. 348- 

Compofuions 
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.. Compofitions of this author, upon whom Glareanus beilows 
. fuch vrafm praifea^ how remote the Art of Mufic was from 
perfection, when his Do^cacturdurvtU wfitten-H Ttoe isi fei 
deed,- fome ingenuity in, the imitations of a moveii«nt, in fou| 
parts, inferted in Jhis book (»), but no grace in the ^lody, ,pt 
remarkable fwectnefs in the Harmony; the ortc is rendered 
uncouth, and the other crude, by too clofe an adherence to the 
mode, which he is pleafed to call Mixih’dian ( o). 
i The following Compofition. however, will 
^ grefs which Couhterpoint had now made, if we remark noW 
.frequently this author xifti difeordi, of which he has prelM 
a cpnfiderablc number Into his fervicej. particularly a nkk^4| 
ninth, which I do not remember to have fee^efore. . ' 


(t) Vk! fofra, 

pSm§(i ^l^dmiruidam Mtt xnrvr- 




tattm, nn akfytt /tmm* twrhm vinMlt, 

P. u6. 



,i 
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I 'l |As 1 regard Hcnr^ Ilkac to have been a more ancient. Compofer than . 
Henedictu«(fcenigedl 7 .^ the Ima^ depend.on mjr Memory, occur, 
here for the Hrft time . 

( 8 1 Though the Harmony of j, which is here given to the Bate A.feems nn . 
.couth and unwarrantable’ to the Eyeotetlt will not offend the Ear in 
this place; and it la curious to flndfo early a Contrapuntlft ventur. 
.ing upon a Combination of founda,that would be audacious in a . 

. Modern . 

\3 j Here if the f were accompanied by a 3~ found It miift be the 4*:^ , 
which would perhaps be the 1*.^ time of admittingfuch a Chord; 
as the I were long ufed before the } . 
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The next eminent Contrapuntiil. in point of time, to Okcn- 
heim, Jofquio, and Henry Ifaac, it JAC 03 HO^R^CHT# 
or OBRETH, a Netherlander, who initiated £rafmua,when 
a youth, in the fecrets of his art, as Pmnon was formerly the 
Mufic-mafter of Socrates (g). Glareanus, the difciple of £raf- 
mus, fays that he had frequently heard his Preceptor fpcak of 
Hobrecht as a Mufician who had no fuperior, and fay, that he 
had fuch a rapid and wonderful facility in writing, that be 
compofed an excellent Mafs in one night, which was very 
much admired by the learned (r). Indeed, in fcoring his Mafs 
Si Dtd4ro, which was printed at Venice in 1 508 (j), |t ap- 
pears, though the movements are fomewhat too (imilar in fub- 
jeff, that the Counterpoint is clean, clear, and maAerly. And 
this is the chief praife that is jufUy due to moil of the compo- 
fitions of the fame period ; which, in other refpeAs, lb much re- 
femble each other,' that the fpccimens already given exhibit 
almoft all the variety of melody and meafure which the pro- 
duftions of a whole century can furnilh. Indeed, as air and 
grace were not at this time the objeds of a Compofer's purfuits, 
they (hould not be fought or expected. Thole, hn^rever, who 
have heard modern Melody, Harmony, and Modulation, to a 
degree of latiety, and admire the Fugues, Canons, and other 
ingenious contrivances of the fixteenth and feventeenth cen- 
turies, would have great pleafure in the performance or con- 
templation of fuch Mulic as this, which is become nrw by 
cxcefs of antiquity. Few or none of the paiTages have been 
retained in Modern Mufic ; and the harmony and modulation 
having been regulated by the cccleliaftical tonM, or modes, 
which have been fo long exploded in this country, every thing 
would be as new to a Dilettante of the prefent age, as if he 
only now heard Mufic for the firft time ; fo that, thofe who 
can tolerate nothing but what is ancient, and thofe, who are in 

(^) S«CTo 1 . i p. 416. («) Mijptt* t. i* 

(r) Dodeettcherd p. 456. 

VoL. IF. T t t conftant 
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content fcarch of fomething new, will, in thcfe authors, find 
Mufic equally adapted to their feveral tafles, and be likewife 
furnilhed with an excufe for their fafiidioufnefs. 

One of the moil voluminous Compofers of the period un- 
der confideration, was PIERRE DE LA RUE, or, as he 
is called by writers in Latin, PETRUS PLATEN SIS. 
What country gave him birth, is now difficult to afcertain ; 
Walther calls him a Netherlander , ; Glareanus, a Frenchman ; 
others fuppofe him to have been a Spaniard. It is, however, 
certain, that he was in high favour with prince Albert, and 
princefs Ifabella, of the Low Countries ; that a work under 
his name was publilhed at Antwerp, with this title : E/ Par~ 
najfo Efpanol de MadrigaUt y Villancicot d quatro, cinco y feis 
voces ; befides Mafies and Motets to Latin words ; and that he 
was a very learned Contrapuntiil. 

Many of his compofitions for the church are ilill extant in 
the Mufeum Colledion of Mafies and Motets, fome of which 
were publiflied as early as the year 1503, immediately after 
the invention of Mufical Types. The following BenediSus, 
from his Mafs de beata Virgine, is fele&ed as a fpecimen of his 
llyle, and free ufe of the four principal difcords, of fecond, 
fourth, feventh, and ninth. In the fourteenth Bar of this 
movement, likewife, the fifth, though fomewhat aukwardly, 
is made a difcord by the fixth (r). 

(/) At No. (1) the feventh, for the firft conpanicd by a concord, muft have been 
time that I have obferved it, in only tnro very unafual, at this early period of 
partt, ii refolved upon the fifth. And at Counterpoint. 

No. (2) the ninth which is wholly uoac- 
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The nioft ancient Contrapuntift of the French fchool, of 
■whofc Compofitions I have been able to find any remains, ia 
ANTHONY BRUME L, cotemporary w th Jofquin, 
, and fcholar of Okenheim. 1 fcored an entire Mafs by him, 
called I know not why, unlefs it be the name, or initial 

word of a German drinking Song. It is printed in the firft book 
of Miffarum divtrforum, in the Mufeum collc£lion. He does not 
appear to have had much invention ; however, his harmony in 
general, is pure, and melody and notation more clear and Ample 
than was common at the period when he flourilhed. Glareanus 
Teems to chara^erife him juAly, when he fays, that he was a 
very able Contrapuntift, but was pofl'cfled of more learning than 
genius (a). The fame author informs us (*), that at the begin- 
ning of the fixteenth Century, when he was arrived at an ex- 
treme old age, be compofed a Kyrie Eieifon in competition with 
Jofquin, in which not only in the Tenor, but in all the parts, he 
introduced the fubje£t, afeending, and defeending, with won- 
derful Ikill. There is much more plain and Ample Counter- 
pxjint in his Mafs, which I have fcored, and lefs Fugue, Canon, 
or imitation, than I have ever feen in acompoAtion of the fame 
length and period. The following ihort Duo has Tome faint 
glimmerings of cxprelTion, bcAdcs the merit of harmony and 
contrivance. 

Duo. 



(m) Amonlut Bmmel dignui fai inter dalgeatia. Doclecacbordoa, V* 456* 
tximiat Sfmft^raetat namrriiar^ mmgit tcmcH (4r) P. i^S, 
dtltgeiUim ^ arte vaiuit^ fuam natarec iif 
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There is a Mafs in the fame colledlion by Gafpar, an old 
compofer, probably a native of France, whofc name occurs in 
Franchinus among the mojl delightful Contrapuntifts of his time. 
The compofition of this Mafs, which is upon the fubjeft of an 
old Song, n'as tu pas, is excellent, with refpedl to harmony ; and 
the points of Imitation are fuch as would not difgrace Palef- 
trina, or even a much more modern author, as to Melody, 
though printed in 1508, and probably compofed much fooncr, 
Anthony Feum, or Fevin, a native of Orleans, is mentioned 
by Glareanus with great encomiums, as the fuccefsful emulator 
of Jofquin, and a young man whofe modefly was equal to his- 
genius. There are three of his Maffes in the Mufeum Collec- 
tion, which, in fcoring, I find excellent, particularly that which 
is called SanSla 'T rinitas, the fecond Movement of which I fliall 
give, as a fpccimen of his abilities. 
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Tlie Fointc In thl» Movement «re pleafing,ind Introduced In a Mafterly manner- 
MoKiET,»ho ten* ui In hU Lift of Author*, at the end of hi* luTRObiCTiow.Uiat 
he had confiilted the works of FV:viM,has made great ufe of the point, which 
Is led olf at this Mark,/' in one of hi* 3 part Songs, beginning'i;<>«rt 

Tlie other Movements are aft on agreable Subjects, and treated in a 
clear and able manner, but are too long for infertion} however the rlofc 
of 'one of them being In triple time, is curious, and beautiful, forthei^in 
which it was Compofed. 
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Among the firft Mafles that were printed, there is one by 
Philip Bafiron, which is dry, aukward; and devoid of inven- 
tion and contrivance. Its extreme difficulty of notation, from 
the frequency of ligatures, and obfeurity of obfolete prolations. 
encourages a belief that the author preceded Jofqnin ; but as 
none of his works remain, except the Mafs in this colleflion, it * 
cannot be determined when, or where he lived, no mention 
having been made of him by Glareanus or Walthcr. 

This author was peculiarly fond of unlimited Paufei, in the 
middle of his Movements, having fometimes four together, and 
once, in the Credo^ at the words (S homo faSius ejl, he has eight 
fiicceffively. As every thing has been tried in Mu(ic, at all 
times, that was likely to pleafe, furprife, or imprefs the public 
with the idea of an author’s fuperior genius, tafte, or fcience ; 
fo there has been at every period, fome falhionable folly, ex- 
travagance, or affedtation, among Muficians : for whenever a 
happy novelty has been ftarted, bya man gifted with real ge- 
nius, immediately another, with none, has given it to the public 
in a larger dole, with as little difcretlon as a cook, who, hearing 
that an ounce of fome particular ingredient had rendered a new 
invented dilh extremely palatable, fliould think it would be (till 
more exquKlte, if he doubted the quantity. 

There is no other Compofer of this high period whofe MalTes 
have been preferved in the fame coltedlion as thofe of the great 
G^ntrapuntills already mentioned, to whom we (hall allign a 
feparate niche, except JOHN M O U T O N. Glareanns calls 
him a Frenchman, but I.ud. Guicciardini claims him as a native 
of the Netherlands. Wherever he was born, it is certain that 
he fpent the chief part of his life in the fervice of the French 
Court, during the reigns of Lewis the Twelfth, and Francis the 
Firft. He was a dilciple of Jofquin (,v), and mailer of Adrian 
Willaert, nothisfcholar, as Printz, and others after him, liave--. 
afferted. 


(j) S« the DOtti on Xahlait Mti/rmr, Tt, V. lAfartir, P. 

Notwith- 
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NotwithfUnding the rapture with which Glarcanus fpeaks of 
_ thii’Compofer 8 MaiTesi they feem to me inferior in mcjody, 
rhythm, and dehgn, to thofe of Jofquin, De la Rue, and Fevin. 
It is in his fourth Mats that I firft met with two Flats at the 
CleL and an accidental Flat upon A. In fcoring this Coanpo- 
- fition, confining of fourteen movement*, I can difcover no va- 
riety of meafpre or fubje^ ; nor is the want of Melody -com- 
penfated by richnefs of harmony, ingenuity of contrivance, or 
learning of modulatipn. Hi* Motet*, however, if not more 
nervous and elaborate than thole of his cotCmporarie*, are more 
fmooth and polilhed : but he hved in a court. 

‘ His Motet, nefit'i famine, is not only plcafing, but maf- 
terly. It was compofed in 1509, for the birth of Renee, the 
fecond daughter of Lewis the Twelfth, by Anne of Bretagne, as 
--** appears in the l^y 'of the Motet (»^; and this is fufficient to 
coi^ute the opinion of Mouton having been the fcholar of Adrian 
Willaert, who, according to his own account, went into Italy 
very young, during the pontificate of Leo the Tenth (a J. 

He compofed another Motet in 1514, on the death of 
Queen Anne do Bretagne, but the bell of his Compolitions 
that I have feen, is the Motet ^tem pulchra et uimUit mta, 
from the Song of Solomon. It ^s compofed for three Tenors 
and a Brie ; the fubjcdls of Fugue are plcafing, and treated 
with abilities. It is unfortunately too long for the whole 
to have a place in this volume ; but, as examples of his 
ftylc, I fliall itifert the firft movement, and a Ihort Duo from 
one of bis MalTes. 


(») This princefs mirried during 
the reign of t'r*nd» the Firft, to the Duke 
of Ferrara, after whofc death ftie became 
a Hugouotte. Clement Marut, the poet. 


was her Secreury j fhc died at MontargU, 
* 575 * 

(tf) Zarlino, ^/a ^rte^ P, 
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Having endeavoured to defcribe the progrefs of Counterpoint 
on the Continent, and to do juflice to the genius and abilities of 
its firft fuccefsful cultivators, of whofc productions wc have any 
remains, it is time, from fuch records and memorials as the di- 
ligence of refearch has difcovered, to give an account of its llate, 
during the fame period, on our own Ifland ; and it has already 
been Ihewn, from the MS. Mufical Tradls, and Specimens of 
Compolition of remote times, which have been prefervcd, that 
the natives were neither infenfible to the charms of MuHc, nor 
negligent in its cultivation. 

The c.xamplcs of Counterpoint in other countries, which have 
hitherto been exhibited, arc entirely confined lo Church Afi^/V,and, 
of any other kind, I have been able to find but little, either in 
print or MS. of higher antiquity than near the middle of the 
fixteenth Century ; yet 1 have not only feen MafTes in four, 
five, and fix parts, compofed by’ the natives of England, which 
are equally ancient with thofc on the continent, but Secular 
Songs, in our own language, of 'two and three parts, and in 
good Counterpoint, of the fifteenth, and beginning of the 
fixteenth Century. 

A very curious and valuable mufical M.S. is preferved, which once 
appertained to Dr. ROBERT EAYRFAX, an eminent Englilh 
Compofer, during the reigns of Henry the Seventh, and Henry 
the Eighth ; it was afterwards in the poirdfion of General FayT- 
fax,and upon his demife m.ade a part of the Thorefby collec- 
tion, at the fale of which, it was purchafed by Mr. White (^). 

It confifls of a collcClion of the moft ancient Englifli Songs, 
to which the Mufic has been preferved. The writing is very 
clear and intelligible, for the period when it was tranferihed, 

(/') Tbti MS. i$ ftiH the pn‘f>erfv of ibc cuiiriu) cMrsorJiiury UnJ; r.o one 
wo»fby Mr.* John White, of ?*^cwga»c- of whith, ho»e»er, i? more rcirarkafrlc, 
ft reel ; who i« likewise In poircl^lon- ol a than ihr obliging manner iit which he 
valuable coUeCdon ct nneient nrhie«, as allowi tlH-m tobc sievteft and by 

wet) as natural produ€tioiU| of the moft his fn*nt!f. 

V'ot , It. Uuu thongk 
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though the time of the muCcal charaQers, from the vrant of 
Bars, and the ufe of ligatures and prolation, with a mixture of 
red notes for diminution, is fometimes difficult to afccrtain. 

Having been allowed by the prefent proprietor of this MS. 
to tranfcribe what part of it I pleafed, I have fcored the whole, 
by which I am enabled to judge of the progrefs which, had 
been made in harmony by my countrymen, and to familiarize 
myfelf with the prevailing call of their melody, at the begin- 
ning of the fixteenth Century. 

The Compofers of thefe Songs are William of Newark, 
— Shcryngham, Edmund Turges, Tutor, or Tudor, 
Gilbert Banefter, ■ - ■ Browne, Richard Davy, William Cor- 

nyflie junior, Syr Thomas Phelyppes (t), and Robert Fayrfax. 
But little is known now concerning thefe Muficians, except 
that Turges is a name which occurs among the Muficians of 
Henry the Sixth fd). Tudor was author of feveral Com- 
pofitions in the Mufic.Book of Prince Henry, afterwards 
Henry the Eighth. Cornyffie was of Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel ; and Eayrfax was admitted to a Dolor’s degree in 
MuCc, at Cambridge, 1511; but as he is not flyled Dodor In 
this MS. we may reafonably fuppofe his Compofitlons in it, 
to have been anterior to his receiving that honour in the 
Univerfity. 

1 (hall ieledi a few of the Songs in this MS, and infert them 
as fpccimens of our early Lyric Compofitions. 


(r) Sir was a formcity rWco ro 
perfoDS in orders, as well as to Knights: 
and Fuller, in his Church Hift. hoAvi. 
tnilances a great number of this cUfs 
among the incumbents of Chauntrie*, in 
the Cathedral of St. Paul, in the i-mc of 
Edward the Sixth ; and fayfftbat, ** fuch 
•* Priefts as have the addition of Sir bc- 
fore their Chriftian names, were men 
“ not graduated in the Univerfity, iting 
•* in 9rJeru but not in whilit 

** others entitled Ma/urs^ bad commenced 
“ in the Arts.*' P. 

Thi« explains and gives confidetable 
antiquity to a four-part that was 

fird primed by John Playfordy in Catib 


tf at Ca/clt or a CoUc*5>ion of Catche#, 

Rounds, and Canons, publifiied by John 
hilton, )6ja. 

Now I am marriM, Sir JcIm Tic net 
curfc: 

“ He join'd us toother for better for 
worfe ; 

*♦ But if J were fingle, I muft tell you 
plaine, ' 

** I would be advis'd ere 1 marri'd a-* 
gainc.” 

(J) See Glofs, to the laic Edit, of 
Chaucer, at the word Uarfeur, . 
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This Song has been verjr incorrectljr tranfcribed,in the Fairfax 
M.S;. 1 have tried to reftore manjr pa£rages,«lthont being certain 
that I have rucceeded;partlcalarl^ where the Safe Clef occurs: 
thofe,however,who wifh to know how it ftands in the Orlglnal^ave 
onl^ to erafe th^t Clef. 

The Words of this Song feem to have been addrefsed to bewkt 
the . VII on his afcending the Throne, after the battle of Bofworth lAiS 
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All the CompoftM ID Europe, about the caH of the Kifteenth Centur/', fees to haT«JlaA 
a pa/Tion for MIXED MEASURES; and there i» not one Song in the (’‘a/rfax M.S.vith*. 
out iuftMceft of one part moving in COMMOV TIME, while another ie in TRI PLE: 
a contrivance that ocoafioae nothing but confafion to the Ear, which is utterly nn« 
able to form a determined idea of the MEASURE in which aa^ one of the parts it 
moving. But at the latter end of each Strain of this Song, ft ill more coafufion it oc «. 

I caftoaed,b^ all the parts continuing to perform^in COXMOV Tl ME^pafTaget that 
are abColutelj iaTRlPLE. M K A S V R F. : fhe at this mark rt: where the accent feemt 
to require that thb Votes fhould be executed thus . 
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Moll of thefe Muficians feem to have been mereljr fccular 
Compofers, as I have met with none of their names, except that 
of Fayrfax, among thofe for the Church. Cornyflie, indeetiy 
feems more a fccular Compofer than the reft ; and, if we may 
judge of his private charadfer^ by the choice of bis poetry from. 
Skelton's Ribaldry, he may be fuppofed a man of no very 
refined morals, or delicacy of fentimcut. His compofitions, 
however, though clumfy and inelegant, if felcding fucb words 
be forgiven, are nut without variety or ingenuity, for fo early 
a period of Counterpoint. He feems the firft who had the s 
courage to ufe the Chord of the Sharp yth of a Key, with a 
falfe 5th. He frequently changes the meafure, like the French, 
in their old operas, and ftill more like them.compofcs in a kind 
of Rondeau, returning fcvcral times to tlie fame flkort Strain : 
Purcell near two hundred years later, did the fame. n 

The Mufic, indeed, of thefe Ditties, is fomewhat uncouth, 
but It is ftill better than the poetry. 

The Saxons, who dlfpoflefTed the Britons of thegreateft part 
of the Ifland, we find, from Bede's account of Caedmon (r), 
had poetry, though not rhyme, in the feventh Century ; for he 
repeatedly calls the compofitions of Caedmon, carmina, poemata^ 
and in one place verfus (fj. No traces, however, of rhyme, 
or metre, can be found in our language, till fome years after 
the Conqueft, at which time, French was forced upon us, and, 
till the reign of Edward the Third, it was the prafUcc in all 
fchools, to conftrue Latin into Norman French ; a language 
which was fafliionable at our court, even before th; time of 
William the Conqueror ; as Edward the ConfciTor, who bad 
been brought up in the court of Normandy, encouraged many 
Normans to follow him into England. 

In the thirty-fixth year of Edward the Third, however, 
a law was made, “ That all pleas in the court of the King, 

(f) ^cckf, Htjl, 1. ir. c. 14. iranflated leoli criarpr, or 

{/) Thefe words in the Saxon traoda* Eflay on tke Lang, and Verdf. of Chiu* 
tioQ are rendered leof> len^ or cer. p« 46. 

fongcfi and and ca\eiJ* ia 

U u u 2 or 
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or of any other Lord, fhall be pleaded and adjudged in the 
“ Englifl: tongue: and the realbn recited in the preamble was, 
“ that the French tongue was too much unknown.” And yet 
for near fixty years afterwards, the proceedings in parliament 
appear to have been in French (g). 

The Englifli of Robert of Glouceftcr, who flourifhed about 
1265, during the reigns of Henry the Third, and Edward the 
Firft (A), is more Saxon than Norman ; however, it would not 
be very difficult to read, if the charadFcrs in which it is printed 
had been thofe in prefent ufe, inflead of Saxon, with which it 
abounds. The language of Trevifa, 1 385 (/), is not very unin- 
telligible, if the ^ be regarded as a g, for which 1 believe it was 
originally meant. About the firft year of Henry the Sixth, 
1422, French and Englifh feem pretty equally ballanccd, 
and to have been ufed indifferently * however, very little im- 
provement was made in our language and vcrfification from 
the time of Edward the Fourth, to that of Henry the Eighth. 
Indeed, few Englifh Songs are to be found, which were fet toori- 
ginal Mufic during that period ; it having been the faQiion for the 
great, to fing none but French words, as appears by the Mufic 
Book of Prince Henry, fon of Henry the Seventh, in which 
all the Songs are in French, Italian, or Latin. 

It was fo much the cuftom for our old poets to write wrw 
•words to old Tunes, that there was little bufinefs for a Compofer. 
Thefe Tunes, like thofe of the Improvifatori of Italy at prefent, 
being very fimple, and little more airy than the Chants of the 
Church, required no teaching, and were an cafy and ready ve- 
hicle for the Bard who wifhed to get at the heart of hisaudience, 
or, at leaft, to engage its attention, by the blandifhments of 


(?) Ib. p. , 5 . 

(i) Hil Hiftory of England, in Verfe, 
was publiJ>ied by Hcarne, »7*4- 

(i) *• Trevifa was a palnru! and faith- 
V ful tranflator of many and great books 
** into Englilh, as written 


** by Ranu^phus of Chefter, Banholo* 
“ rermm Bi’t 

“ his n after-piece was the tranflarton of 
•* the Odana New Tcftament. He died 
“ *!.97*'* Fuller*! Church Hiftory of 
Britain. 

bis 
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Ills own art, not thofe of another. For Metrical Romances, 
and ( liftorical Ballads of great length, this kind of plain and 
familiar Melody was heft adapted; as it had fcarcc any other 
effect, than juft to render the tone of the Narrators voice a little 
longer and louder^ and confequently more articulate and diflinit, 
than in common fpeech. 

It is re'ated by Gio. BattillaDonado {i), that the Turks have 
a limited number of Tunes, to which the poets of their country 
have continued to write for many ages ^l) : and the Voc.il Mufic 
of our own country feems long to have been equally circum- 
fcribcd ; for, till the laft Century, it feems as if the number of 
our fecular and popular Melodies did not greatly exceed that of 
the Turks ; and in Virginal Books, wc hnd no attempts at in- 
vention, in point of Air or Melody : the bufinefs of our bed 
Compofers for keyed-inftruments, fuch as Bird, Morley, Bull, 
Giles Farnaby, and Gibbons, being to make variations upon 
old and well-known tunes; afafhion which was carried to fuch 
excefs, that thefe melodies, which were in themfclves fo eafy, 
that “ Plowmen whiftled them o’er the furrow’d land,” by a 
mere multiplication of notes, without accent, grace, or meaning, 
became fo difficult, that the greateft players in Europe of the 
prefent age, who are fo frequently accufed of levity, caprice, 
and tricks, arc utterly unable to perform them ; and yet this has 
been pointed out as the period of perfeftion, and true fimplicity 
in Mufic, while modern Muficians are faid “ by a variety of 
treble Inftruments, and a vicious tallc, to have given harmony 
its mortal wound (w).” 


(}) This auth<;r wm a Venetian Sena- 
tor, anJ AmbafliJor at Conftantinopl-, 
1688. 

(/) L'iaJ'hiaita (h Mufea) i Tarchi^ 
fur traJtt.aHe rhr paja la mtmaria «e* 
/kceeJTarij t cht eangloaa in vrnti fuaftra 
am ; ciai fti Matradenich, fit ailtjert, fit 
farihanJt, fit mtl'dini, a parr amarefi. 

(m) Notet to W.ilton’« Angler, p. sj 8, 
«da> of If bo. If in the tarieiy of trebla In- 


Wc 

flrum^nts, the Moltn tribe ii includet}, the 
murArr of Harmony ii unjuDly ch.4f)^d 
upon the modern* ; the aoit impertect 
Inltrumcntf* with refpeA to tuniug, that 
are now in u&t wete likewifa thofe of 
the period of roulical perfcctioi^ fo much 
celehmied. Among thefe I include the 
Organ, flaqidicliord, Hautboit, Bailuon, 
and all Inflrument* pUyed wi/6 Ktyt^ or 
hy RreJt, At to the Fiuu, and 
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Wc arc told (») that Sir Thomas Wyatt was tlie full Who in- 
troduced Italian numbers into Englilh verfilication : this may 
have contributed to improve our Lyric poetry; but to confels 
the truth, from the few poets of the flrA clafs throughout Eu- 
rope, who, at this period, condefeended to write Madrigals, 
and Songs for Mufic, it Teems that the rage for Canon, Fugue, 
multiplied parts, and didimilar Melodies, moving at the fame 
lime, had fo much employed the Compofers, and weaned the 
attention of the hearers of thefe learned, or, as fome call them. 
Gothic contrivances, from Poetry, that the words of a Song 
feem to have been only a Pretence for finging (o) ; and as the 
.poets of the two or three laft centuries were in little want of 
Mufic, Muficians, in their turn, manifeAed as little refped for 
Poetry ; for in thefe elaborate compofitions, the words are ren- 
dered utterly unintelligible by repetitions of particular members 
of a verfe ; by each part finging different words at the fame 
time ; and by an utter inattention to accent. 

But however inelegant, uncouth, and imperfedt our Lyric 
compofitions may have been, till after the middle of the fixtccnth 
Century, our Counterpoint and Church Mufic arrived at a per- 
fedion with refped to art, contrivance, and corrednefs of har- 
mony, about that time, which at leaA equalled the beA of any 
other country. 

A fet of books, containing Maffes and Services to Latin words, 
fome of which werecompofed in the time of Henry the Seventh, 
and all before the Reformation, is preferved in the Mufic 
School at Oxford. Thefe Volumes contain Compofitions by 
John Taverner, Dr. Fayrfax, Avery Burton, John Marbec, 
William Kafar, Hugh Alhton, Thomas AAiwell, John Nor- 


Lyre, the ancient of all, with the 

Harp, Lute, Guitar, or Citbara, their im> 
perfcAiooa in every Key, except one, need 
DOt here be pointed out ; but the of 
all kif>df, which mtrt fo much in ufc dur- 
ing the fixtccnth and feveoteenth Cemu- 
net, being fretted, could admit of do va- 
riety of n^ulatioD, without new tuning, 
•r talfe intenraU ; and it would have been 
more juft to bare praifed, than ceofuied 


modern inftrumcntal Mulic, on ^count 
of intonation, if for no other excellence, 
the chief part of which being executed by 
VIOLINS and VIOLONCELLOS, 
admits of a perfection in the harmony 
of every Key, which, till thefe inftru- 
menti bKame in general ufe, was utterly 
unknown to the ears of mankind. 

(») Mifeei. Anti<]. vol. ii. p. 8. 

\c) Franklin's Fhilof. Eftays, p. 478. 

mao. 
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■jan, John Sheppard, and Dr. Tye. The pieces 'by the three ■ 
or four lad, are entered in a more modern hand, with different 
charadlera, and paler ink. The chief part of the compofitions 
are tranlcribed in a large, didind, and dne hand, and charaSer, 
but Bars not having been yet introduced, and being all ad longam, 
alia brevty or in tempo di Capella, the ligatures, prolations^. 
and moods, render thefe books extremely difficult to read, or 
tranferibe in Score (/>). However, by dint of meditation and • 
perfeverance, I have arranged the parts under each other, of 
fcveral movements by all thefe founders of our Church Mufic, 
particularly John Taverner, Dr. Fayrfax, and Dr. Tye ; hav- 
ing fcored an entire Mafs by each of them : as they are the 
mod ancient and eminent of thefe old Maders, in whofe Com- 
pofitions the dyle is grave, and harmony, in general, uncxccp-- 
tionablc, if tried by fuch rules as were edablifhed during their 
time ; but with rcfpedl to invention, air, and accent, the two • 
&d are totally deficient. 

The Compofitions, however of thefe early Englifh Maf-' 
ters, have an appearance of national originality, free from 
all imitation of the Choral produidions of the Continent, which 
have been already deferibed. Few of the arts of Canon, In- 
verfion. Augmentation, or Diminution, were as yet pra£lifed by.’ 
them : fliort Points of Imitation arc fometimes difcovcrable, but 
they feem more the effeas of chance than defign ; and to cha- 
raAerife the chief of thefe Compofers in the order they have 
been named; Taverner and I'ayrfa.t have but little defign and' 
no melody in their compofitions ; and it feemsas if they flioiild • 
not have been ranked, as they are by Morley (y), with thofe of 
a much higher clafs, at a later period. 

I can venture to give a charadler of TAVERNER, from an ■ 
aSluttl fur^ ey of his principal works, which have licen preferved, 
and which 1 have taken the pains to fcore. This author is in general - 

(/> Ambooy Wood (ayj, they ««re time, 
ihoujjht ilkgitlc by the ^^aCcaol ol hii (y,> P. ijo. 

very,- 
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very fond of dow Notes, fo that all his pieces that I have fecn, 
are ad longam, or, at quickeft, alia brtve. Long Notes in 
Vocal Mufic, unlefs'they are to difplay a very fine voice, 
have little meaning, and are wholly deftrudlive of Poetry and 
accent; but our old Compofers have no fcruples of that 
kind ; and being as great enemies to Jkort fyllables, as to 
Jhort Notes, exercifed the lungs of a Singer as frequently upon 
one as the other. 

As the firft eflays at harmony were made in extemporary Dif- 
cant, upon a Plain-Song^ fo in written Counterpoint, it was 
long a favourite and ufcful exercife, to build the fcvcral parts of 
a movement upon fonie favourite Chant, making it the ground- 
work of the Compofition. And this cuflom anfwcrcd feveral 
purpofes : it excited ingenuity in the conftrudion of the parts j. 
it regulated and rcllrained the modulation within the ecclefiaf- 
tical limits ; and as the Plain Song had been long ufed in the 
Church, by the ptiefts and people, it was dill eafy for the mufi- 
cal members of the congregation, to join the Chorus in finging 
this fimplc and edcntial part, while the Choriders and Choir- 
men by profedion, performed the new and more didicult Me- 
lodies, which had been fuperadded to it by the Corapofer. The 
firft Reformers, or at lead their followers, who were pethaps 
no great Muficians, wifhed to banidi every fpecies of Art from 
the Church ; and either retaining fmall portions of ancient Chants, 
or making melodies, in the fame plain and iiraplcftyle, for their 
Hymns and Pfalms, threw afide all figurative Harmony and 
florid Counterpoint ; and fung in Notes of equal duration, 
and generally in mere unifon, thofe Tunes which arc flill re- 
tained by the Calvinifts, and in nioft of the refonred Churches 
of Chriflendom. At the latter end of the fifteenth, and 
during the whole of the fixtecmh Century, as fome Cliant 
or Tune was the foundation upon which the Harmony of altuoft 
every Movement of a Mafs or Motet was built, the following 
Compofition by our countryman Maifter John Taverner, is 
given, not only as a fpecimen of his abilities in Counterpoint, 
but of the cuftom which generally prevailed during his time, of 
writing upon a Plain- Song. 
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^ I fee BO other uf9 in thit SIGHVM^ • • throvebont the Movement^ then to hi^icete the beeinnii^ 
of • new Subject in the Wordt end Mtific^ItKe the MO&TRA ,|>rovofed b/ the late M^'XvisOlf, 
for the fame yuryofei end thit It ell thet it impliet^in the ememvlct from other eld Authort » 
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The follo«lngMovement^b;?DjE»tKKAX,»refelecte<iirom hiii MaCi, AiiA®* , 
the fet of '&nc(eut Choral Book* belonging to tbeMuflc-School 
at Oxford, a« having more clearnefi and deHgn,uian ax^ othenthat 1 
have found among hi« Work* . ^ |\ 
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. But Notes of this kind»vritten as ifeffential to the Harmony, fre.- 
«C|uently occur In old Muilc . Xil*Thi«)(oU belun^»to the prsct'lin^ rage. 
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The.Mov«in«atf InTripleTime^of thef« Old Maftert,ln vhich it vas 
the Coftom to fetthe Kjrrie of eveiy Mafa, are the moft unlike Mnflc of 
the prefent timei, and the moft difflcnlt to decipher^ on account of 
the .Ligatnrei, mixture of black NiStet, perfection and imperfection 
of the White, occafioned bjr the Modal fitfn,and bjr pofition, which ren . 
der the Notation verjf embarrallhtf . DT l>e4n England, and Paleftrlna, 
in Ita\y,reem to have been the firu to quit thefe Meafurea . 
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There is nothing charadleriflic in the compoGtions of Avery 
Burton ; and in thofc of Marbec, of this colledlion, I can difco- 
verno fuperiority, in Counterpoint, to thcgeneral caft of compo* 
fitlon in Henry the Eighth’s reign, which was not only defi- 
cient in Mcafure and Melody, but in defign and contrivance. 
Here Marbec appears as a Roman Catholic Compofer, the 
words he has fet to Mufic being part of the Mafs, in Latin ; but 
we fhall haveoccafion to fpeak of him hereafter, in the charader 
of a Proteftant, who diflinguiflied himfelf very early, as a friend 
to the Reformation. William Kafar, Hugh Afliton, Thomas 
Alhwell, and John Norman, may ftill reft in that peace and 
obfeurity, which they have long enjoyed ; as their garb is too 
uncouth, as well as antique, to bear the infpedion of modern 
critics. 

If we were to judge of JOHN SHEPHARD, by a fpeciraen 
that has lately been given of his abilities, he would feem themoft 
clumfy Contrapuntift of them all (r), and not only appear to 
be Icfs dexterous in c.xprefting his ideas, but to have fewer ideas 
toexprefs ; yet, in fcoring a Movement by this author, from a 
fet of MS. books, belonging to Chrift-Church College, Oxon, 
he appears to me fuperior to any Compofer of Henry the 
Eighth’s reign : in this produdion, with which we Ihall prefent 
the reader (r), we have a regular defign, and much ingenuity in 
the texture of the parts ; three of which having carried on a 
Fugue for fomc time, in the fifth above, and eighth below the 
fubjed, are joined by two other parts, which form almoft a 
Canon between the Superius and fecond Bafc, to the end of the 
Movement. 


(r) In the Counuir-tenor |an, Bat the Sir IlijI. ef ihi Stittn amj FraH:rt »/ 
liicTeenth, there U a cjiiou* leap of a Mi.fi,, trot. ii. p. 514. 

(harp fevenih. Irora A, down to B[,, and (,) Sec among the plate., at the end of 
then another up to C, the ninth above. thU Vol;:ine, liotiipofition, No. I. 

VoL. II. X X X This 
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This fhcws the fallacy and injufticeof determining an author’s 
cluTider by a Tingle produ£I:ion ; of whom, when more can be 
found, the lieA ihould be choien. Anthony Wood tells ut that 
Shephard fupplicated for the degree of Doffor of Mufic at Ox- 
ford. in 1554, having, before that time, been a Student in MuGc 
for the fpacc of twenty years ; but leaves it doubtful whether 
his requeft was granted. 

Of DOCTOR TYE, who furvived the Reformation, and 
contributed greatly to the perfection of our Cathedral MuGc, 
we lhall have occaTion to fpcak hereafter ; however, as an ex- 
ample of his (lylc and abilities before that event, we fixall give a 
movement from his Mafs Eugt bone, in the Oxford Mulic- 
School Books, which is much more clear, correCf, and accented, 
than any other compolition in the collection {/). 

I have fcored feveral Movements of fuch Malfes and Services 
of our other old mailers, as were compofed to Latin words, be- 
fore the Reformation ; but mull confefs, that the reward 1 re< 
ceived for my labour was very inconfiderable. Indeed, none 
of the rules of Harmony arc violated, by thefe venerable Con- 
trapuntiils, but there is fuch a total want of Oefign, Subjed, 
Melody, and attention to the Accent and Meaning of the 
Words, that the Notes feem to be thrown upon paper at 
random ; nor could they be more devoid of meaning, if the 
founds of fuch keys aa thefe pieces are written in. had iifued 
from a mill, or been ballotted for in the Laputan manner. But 
Johnfon and Parfons muft not be involved in this ceofure. 

ROBERT JOHNSON, an Ecclciiailic, and a learned 
Mufician, was one of the firil of our Church Compofers, who 
difpofed his parts with intelligence and deiign. In writing 
upon a plain Song, moving in flow Notes of equal value, which, 
was fo much pradifed in thefe times, be difeovers confiderablc 
art and ingenuity, in the manner of treating fubjeds of Fugue 

(/) See No. II. among the Specimens of Compofiuoa at the end of the Volume. 

and 
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and Imitation will be evident from a CcmpoGtion (o), 
upon the fame uhant, and to the fame words, as that upon 
which Taverner worked, in the example given above (v), but, 
in this produ€Uon, Johnfon feems greatly his fupeiior. 

ROKER.T Parsons, of Exeter, then of the Royal 
Chapel, and afterwards Organiflof W'eilminfter* Abbey, was 
admirable in this kind of writing. The building Harmon^upon 
an ancient ecclelianical chant, was no more than writttn Dijcant, 
which is dill an exercife for young Contrapuntiils in the Conferva- 
torios of Naples, and pradtifcd in Italy, by all writers for the 
Church. During the fixteenth Century, many of our great Har- 
monids difplayed wonderful fcicnceand abilities in thcfe laborious 
undcrtaldngs, and like fome of the proud fovereignt that were led 
in triumph by the ancient Romans, preferved an appearance, at lead, 
of dignity and independence, even in tkaim. There arc fome 
excellent compofitions by Patfons in the MSS. of Chrid Church 
College, Oxford, particularly an Ave Maria, and an In No- 
mine (y J ; but as we have already exhibited fcveral fpecimens 
of Church Mufic, which do honour to the harmonica! Skill of 
our countrymen, if not to their Tade, I (hall now prefent the 
reader with a Song by this Author, in which, though the Me- 
lody and Poetry are fomewhat rude, the Harmony and Mo- 
dulation will be found rich and curious (3). 

If the Songs in the Fayrfax MS. be excepted, but little of our 
fecular Mufic of the beginning of the fixteenth Century is pre- 
ferved ; however, there mud have been great plenty of it, fuch 
as it was ; for we find that the Nobility kept a number of Mu- 
ficians in their fervicc, under the denomination of Minjireli, 
and that thcfe travelled about to the houfes of great perfonages, 
as well as to the neighbouring monadcrics. The (alarics of the 
Earl of NorthumbcrI.and’s Mindrels, and the fees given to 


(») S«e No. HI. at the' end of the nivnii m nKm*t Dtmiui, ufioQ which 
Volume. the £n;;iifh mafteit of the fixiecnih een- 

(jr) P. 557. **^0* had great delight in cxerciAng their 

(t ) Thi» was an ancient Chant to that feienee and ingenuitj-. 
part of the Mafj, beginning BnrJiam (s) See No. IV. at the tej of the V'ol. 

X X X 2 thofe 
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thofe of other noblemen who vifited his caflles, have been 
rcgillcred in the Earl’s Houlhold Hook ; from which I (hall 
cxtrail fuch paffagcs as immediately concern my fubje£t (a). 
In the year 1512, and third of Henry VIII. a memoran- 
dum is made (^), that three Mynftralls were retained as part 
of the Earl of Northumberland’s houfltould ; viz. a Taberctt, 
a Luyte, and a Rebec. And afterwards (c), that “ Every 
“ Mynftiall if he be a Taberett (hall have iiij 1 ; every Luyte 
“ and Rebec x.xxiij. iiij d ; and to be payd in houHiolde if they 
“ have it not by patent or warraunt .’’ 

Seft. XLIII. — “ Rewakdis ufede cuftomable to be geven 
“ yerely to Stkalgeks, as Players, Mynstr aills, andc 
“ others, as the fome of every rewarde, particularly with the 
“ confideration why and wherefore it is geven, with the names 
“ of the Parsons to whom the faid rewardes be geven, &c. 

“ Furst, My Lorde ufith and accuftoroyth to gyf to the 
“ Kings Jugler if he have wone, when they cuftome to come 
” unto hym yerely — viz. viiij d. 

“ Item, My Lorde ulith and accuRomyth to gyf yerely 
“ the Kynge or the Quecncs Barwarde, if they have one, 
“ when they cuOom to com unto him yerely — vj s. viij d. 

“ Item, My Lorde ufith and accuftomyth to gyfe yerely 
“ to every Erlis Mynflrcllis, when they cuftome to come to 
“ hym yerely, iij s. iiij d. Ande if they come to my Lord 
“ feldome, ones in ij or iij yeres, than vj s. viij d. 

“ Item, My Lord ufith and accuftomyth to gyfe yerely to 
“ an Erls Mynftrall, if he be his fpeciall Lorde, Frende, or 
“ Kynfman, if they come yerely to his Lordfehipe 


(<i) Thefc very curious domcAic an- ^ Henry Aljjcraon Perej', t/n Earl 

naU were printed and prefented to the of Nonhumherbnd, nt hiiCttftUi 9 f 
friends of his Grace the Duke of North- fill and Lektufield, in Vcri{/birff ht^nn 
umberUnd* and the learned editor, in 15 tt. 

1770* under the following title : ThtRt- (^) Se6. t. p. 45* 

and RJiahliJhmeni pJ' tht Hpufbpld (r) P. 48* 

And 
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“ And if they come feldom, ones in ij or iij yeres — vi s. 
“ viij d [d). 

“ Item, My Lordc ufith and accuftomyth to gyf yerely a 
“ Dookes or Erlis Trumpetts, if they com vj together to his 
“ Lordfhipp, viz if they come yerly, vi s. viij d. ande if 
‘‘ they come but in ij or iij yeres, than — xs. 

“ Item, My Lorde ufeth and accuftometh yerely, when 
“ his Lordfliipp is at home, to gyf to iij of the Kyngs 
“ Shames, when they come to my Lorde yerely — x s (r). 

“ Item, My Lorde ufith ande accuftomyth to gyf yerely, 
“ when his Lordfchipp is at home, to his Mynftraills that be 
“ dily in his Houlhold, as his Tabret, Lute, and Rebec, upon 
“ new yeres-day in the mornynge, when they doo play at my 
“ Lordis chambre doure, for his Lordfchipe and my Lady, 
“ XX 8. viz. xiij 8. iiij d for my Lorde, and vis. viiij d. for 
“ my Lady, if fche be at my Lords fyndynge and not at her 
” Owen. And for playing at my Lordis Sone and heir 
“ Chaumbrc doure the Lord Percy, ij s. And for playinge at 
“ the Chaumbrc doores of my Lords yongcr Sonnes my yonge 
“ Maillers, after viij the pecc for every of them — xxiij s. 

“ Item, My Lordc ufith and accuftomyth to gyf yerely 
“ when his Lordlhipe is at home upon New- yeres day, to his 
“ Lordfhipis vj Trompettes, when they doo play at iny Lords 
“ Chaumbrc Doure, the faid New-yers-day in the Mornynge 
“ ,\x s. viz. xiij s. iiij d. for my Lord, vj s. viij d. for my 


{J) P. 13 Q. 

(r) I am \n pcY^Tcflion of other proofs 
that the MioHreii of the principal Nobi- 
lity and Gentry vifited the huufes of their 
patrons friends on ^rcat Fcfivals, or, at 
trail, annually, which I tranfciibcil from 
the houlhold-account-book of the L^Ef* 
trans:? family, now in the poflcllion of 
Nicholas Styirnun. Ktq. of Snrttilliam, 
Norfolk. This trgiftcr was be;'im in 
1508* the lart year of Hcnn- the S^entb, 
and continued till It is entirely in 


the hand-writingof the lady of Sir Thomas 
L*EAninge, who was a daughter of Lord 
Vau». 

** To the Duke of SuAblke's 7rcmpft(t^ 
and to my Lord Privy Scallcs yUn* 

“ To my Lord of Rutland’s 
“ JireJUi. 

“ To Mr. Hog.ms Mynjiteh^ and my 
** lord Fitzwaters &c.** P. 34 u 

(f) P- 343- 

“ Lady 
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“ Lady, if fche be at my Lords fyndynge and not at hir owen — 

1 his Earl’s Cliapel-cAabliilimeDt in i 5 ta was equal to that 
of a Cathedral ; for we find it recorded in the fame family-ka- 
Icndar, that the “ Gentillmen of the Chappell confiAed of 
“ X Parfons — As to fay — Two at x Marc a pece — Three at iiij 1. 
*' a pece— Two at v marc a pece— oone at xls. and oone at xxs. 
“ viz. ij Bajis, ij 'Td/iors, and vj Countertenors— Childeryn of 
“ the Chapell vj after xxv s. the pece (^).” 

In (514 the number of Performers on the eAablifhmcnt was 
augmented : “ Item, it is thought by my Lord and his Councell, 
“ that there fhall be yerely ij Gentillmen of the Cliappel 
“ COUNTERTENORS, more than ordynarie appointed 
“ in the Bookc of Orders of Houlholde (/). Bicaufe it is 
“ now pereyvid there was to fewe Gentillmen before in nomber 
“ appoynted in the Booke of Orders to kepe both Mattyns, La- 
“ die Maflc, Highe Maffe, and Evyn-Songc (i), to ferve the 
“ Queare, and to kepe the iiij Redlor Choryes upon pryncipal 
“ feeds, who are ordeynde to be had for that caufe.” 

Though a perfon is appointed in one part of thefe regula- 
tions (/), to play on the Orgaynes, yet, in general, this office 
was not the department of a fingle individual, but of every 
Choir-man, “ oon after an outher, ande" it is ordered, that 
“ every man that is a player ftiall keepe his cours weikely (»»).” 

The nobility of thefe times, in imitation of Royalty, had, 
among other officers of their houfhold, a Mafler of the Revels, 


W) r. <7. 

(i) VVhcic fo many natural Ccunttrtt^ 
uor Voicci, which are fo difficult lo find 
ar prefent, were procured at his remote 
period, it is not eafy to difeover. Some- 
times, however, there was a different 
arraagement in the Earl’s Chapel ; as we 
find it compofed, p. 3 '4, of 3 BalTei, ▲ 
Thtion, and ^ Countertenon, with 0 
Boys \ at this time, one of the Counter- 
ceaors was Maifitr of the ChiUno 


(I) The Evyn-Sottft was now fung at 
3 o’clock, as wc find by an order for the 
domcihes to meet ** at 10 of the clok to 
“ awaite at dynner till 000, that dynner 
** bedoon; ami to remain in the Great 
** Chaumbre daily at aftimoon from oon 
unto tbri »f tht Cl^. that they ryng to 

(OP. 

(") f 


44- 

• 


“ for 
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" for the overfeyinge and order! nge of Playes and Inttrludet 
“ and drefflng that is plaid in the xii Dayes of Creftenmas («).” 
Of thefe, the Gentlemen and Children of the Chapel feem to have 
been the principal performers ; for which, and for aCling upon 
other great feftivals, they are alHgned particular rewards: “ Item, 
“ my Lorde vfeth to gyf yerely when his Lordelhip is at home, 
“ in reward to them of his Lordfehip Chappel, that doith 
“ play upon Shroftewfday at night, x s.” And when they per- 
formed in the Dramatic Myfteries, fuch as “ the play of the 
“ Nativity at Creftenmas (e), or of the Refurredion upon Ef- 
“ turday (p)y' they were allowed xx s. The boys had alfo an 
extraordinary compenfation “ of vj. viij d. for occafionally 
** finging in the refponde callede Exaudivi at the Matyns- 
“ tyme for xj thoufand Vergyns uppon Alhallowday — and' 
“ Gloria in exceijis uppon Criftenmas-Day in the Mornynge." 
This magnificent nobleman dying 1527, his fon, the fixth 
Earl, whofe palfion for Ann Bullen is fuppofed to have occa- 
fioned his difgrace at court, feems to have been treated with 
great infolence and indignity by Cardinal Wolfey, who, by an 
extraordinary ftretch of power, to which the Earl thought it 
prudent to fubmit, demanded his Choral Books, for the ufc of 
his own Chapel. Letters concerning this requifition are ftiU 
preferved in the family, in which the Earl fays, “ I do per- 
“ ceayff my Lorde Cardinalls pleafour ys to have fuch Boks as 
•* was in the Chapell of my lat Lord and ffayther (wos foil* 
“ Jhu pardon). To the accomplychment of which, at your 
“ defyer, I am confformablc, notwithftandinge 1 truft to be able 
“ ons to fet up a Chapell off myne owne. — I (hall with all* 
“ fped fend up the Boks unto my Lords Grace, as to fay iiij 
“ ( Antiphoners), fuch as I think wher not fecn a 

*♦ gret wyll — v Gralh (Graduals) — an (Ordinal) — a 

“ Manuall—yny Projfejitntrs (Proceflionals).” 

(«) P. Ht- *» 

(») B-34J- 


Indeed 
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Indeed the magnificence of Cardinal Wolfey’s own Chapcl- 
cflablifiiment, asdefcribed by Cavendilh, bis cotemporary and 
domeflic, feems to have furpafl'cd that of the Roman Pontiff 
himfelf. 

“ Firft, he had there a Deane, a great Divine, and a man of 
“ excellent learning j a Sub-dean, a Repeatour of the Quire, a 
“ Gofpeller and Epiftollor ; of finglng Priefts, ten, a Maficr of 
“ the Children. The feculars of the Chapcll, being finging- 
“ men, twelve ; Singing-children, ten, with one fervant to 
“ waite upon them. In the Vellry, a Yeoman and two 
“ Grooms ; over and befides other retainers that came thither 
“ at principal feafis. And for the furniture of his Chapelt, it 
“ palleth tny weak capacity to declare the number of the 
“ cofliy ornaments and rich jewels that were occupied in the 
“ fame. For I have feen in proceflion about the hall 44 rich 
“ Copes, befides the rich Candlellicks, and other neceffary or- 
“ naments to the furniture of the fame (y).” 

Our vindidive and voluptucois monarch, Henry the Eighth, 
had Ifudied Mufic very ferioufly in his youth, according to 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury : who tells us in his life, that, “ his 
“ education was accurate, being deftined to the Archbiflioprick 
“ of Canterbury, during the life of his elder brother. Prince 
“ Arthur. — By thefe means, not only the more neceffary 
“ parts of learning were infufed into him, hut even thofe of 
“ ornament, fo that befides being an able Latinift. Philofo- 
“ pher, and Divine, he was (which one might wonder at in a 
“ King) a curious Mufician ; as two entire Maffes compofed 
“ by him, and often fung in his Chapel, did abundantly 
“ witnefs 


(^) The Life of Wolfey, by his Gea* 
demau-Uilier CaYcndi(h» feems fi'A to 
have been pubHOted by the author, Toon 
after the Carciioars dcceafc ; it w;is neat 
printed in 1667 ; andlaftlvyin i7.:6. £ee 
htiype*% MemfiriaiSy vol, >. p, 148. 

Stow has pven an account uf the Card!* 
nal's Chapel, from Cavendifli. 

Survfy ^ LonJim, edit. 1618, p. i|7. 

(r) Burnet) though he dcnicS) in his 


Hidory of the Reformation, part i. p. it, 
that Henry was cTcr intended for the 
Church, yet allowsihnt he uae better edu- 
cated than any other prince had been for 
many ages; and that be was good 
** Mufician, as appears by two WTioIe 
Maflcii which he compofed but adds, 
that “ be never wrote well, but fcrawlcd, 
** fo that his hand was fcarce legible.'* 

Hollingfiicad 
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Hollingfliead likewife {i) informs us, in defcribing the man- 
ner in which Henry employed his time, during his progreft 
from one palace to another, that “ He excrcifed hiinfclf daylic 
“ in (hooting, finging, dancing, wreftling, carting of the 
“ barre, plaieing at the recorders, flute, virginals, in fetting of 
“ Songes, and making of Ballades.” 

The attention that was paid to Choral Mufic during the reign 
of this Prince, before his breach with the Roman Pontiff, may 
be collected from a fet of regulations given to the royal houf- 
hold about the year 1526, by Cardinal Wolfey ; in which it is 
faid, that “ when the King is on journies or progrefles, only fix 
“ finging boys, and fix Gentlemen of the Choir, (hall make a 
“ part of the royal retinue ; who daylie in abfenceof i/ie reftdue 
“ of the Chapel, (hall have a Mafle of our Ladie before noon, 
and on Sondaies and holidaies, Maffe of the daie, befides our 
“ Lady-Mafle, and an Anthempne in the afternoon : for which 
“ purpofe, no great carriage of either vertiments or bookes 
“ (hall require (/).” 

It is generally allowed that Henry could not only perform 
the Mufic of others, but was fufliciently (killed in Counterpoint 
to compofe the pieces that go under his name (u). To be able 
to fing a part in the full pieces of the times, was thought a ne- 
ceffary accomplifhment in this age, not only for a private gen- 
tleman {x), but a prince. Sandoval, in his Life of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth CjJ, tells us, that “ he was a great friend to 

(j) Cliron. Hi. 806. 

(0 ** ORDINAUNCES made for the 
** Kioges HoufKold and Chaurobret.” 

£ibl. Dodl. MSS. Laud. K. 48. fob 
For thii information I am obliged to Mr, 

Waiton’a ////?. #/ P*ef. rol. Hi p. 1 58. 

(■) See an Anthem in Boyce's coliec* 
tion. He was likeu’ire author of a Mo. 
let, of which Dr. Haj’ci of Oxford, is 
in polTcflion of a genome copy, in which 
the hrft Movement is in a mcafure wholl) 

VoL. II. Y y y “ the 


di 0 crcnt from a Score of the fame compo- 
fition that hat been lately printed. 

(a) See vol. i. p. u. 

133. Firil kdit. publdlcd by Dr. liar* 
rington, of Bath ; himfclf an excellent 
judge of Mufic. and Ccrnipofer of fevctal 
Catches that arc juilly admired for their 
humour and contrivance. 

{y) Je lu •vsda dtl EfnpetaJtr 

Carlos Quinto Fru- 

dencio dt Sandfoval,y« Ohjf* Jt 

Famplona. FpU 1614. 
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•' the fcience of Mufic, and after his abdication, would have 
“ the Church-offices only accompanied by the Organ, and 
“ fung by fourteen or fifteen Fryers, who were good Mufi- 
“ cians, and hai been feledcd from the moft expert Per- 
” formers of the order. FIc was himfelf fo Ikilful, that 
“ he knew if any other finger intruded, and if an.y one made 
“ a mifiake, he would cry out, fuch a one is wrong, and 
“ immediately mark the man. He was earneft too, that no 
“ Seculars ffionid come in; and one evening, when a Con- 
“ tralto, from i’lacentia, flood near the defk with the Singers, 
“ and fung one verfe with them eminently well, before he 
‘‘ could fing another, fome of the barbarians ran, and told the 
“ Prior to turn him out of the Choir, or, atleafl, bid him hold 
“ his tongue.” 

“ The Emperor underflood Mufic, felt, and tafled its 
“ Charms: the Fryers often difeovered him behind the door, 
“,«8 be fate in his own apartment, near the high altar, beating 
” time, and Tinging in parts with the performers ; and if any 
“ one was out, they could overhear him call the offender names, 
“ as Redheaded Blockhead, &c. A Compofer from Seville, of 
“ my own acquaintance, continues his Biographer, whofc 
“ name was Guerrero (z), prefented him with a book of Mo- 
“ tets and Mafles ; and when one of thefe Compofitions had 
“ been fung, as a fpecimen, the Emperor called his Confeflbr, 

“ and faid, fee what a thief, what a plagiarifl, is this Ton of a — ! 

“ Why here, fays he, this paffage is taken from one Compofer, 
and this from another, naming them as he went on. All this 
“ while the Singers flood afloniflied, as none of them had 
“ difeovered thefe thefts, till they were pointed out by the 
“ Emperor [a)." 

Erantomc 


(») Not CufriMt as he is called by 
Bone!. Hijt, tit la Mujiqmt* 

(a) This palTage is ib curious, that 1 
lhall hcregiYC it in the original. 

* * Era rutty amlga dt la Mn/icay y qwt It 
“ ifi ajlatt ta Cants de Oigans 


** /<»/, no canttjfm Fraylti^ fue Ji 
bun eraa caterze o ^kinzt las 
“ ft avian IJtvada alii lot mtjortt de 

** la or deny eoneciay f entre ellos cantava 
“ etroy y f erravam dezia: fnlano errh^ y 
tn tanto loiconoeiayj/ jneriJt ^'oe no ean^ 
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Brantome {b) teiUus, that " both Charles the Ninth, and his 
“ brother, Henry the Third, in imitation of their father, ufed 
“ frequently to quit, their places at Mafs, in order to join the 
“ Choirmen in performing the fervicc at their deflts ; and w'cre 
“ able to fing either the Treble or Countertenor very correQly. 
“ Charles was very fond of thefeSingers, particularIyofM.de 
** Laurens, who had a very fine voice. His fucceflbr alfo fung 
“ very well, but was pleafed with a different kind of Mufic." 
The French Hiflorians fpcak of the attachment to Church Mu- 
fic, of feveral of their fovereigns, from the time of Pepin and 
Charlemagne, to the monarchs Jufi mentioned, many of whom 
ufed to pat on a furplice, ia order to fing with the Canons, and 
Chanters, by profeflion. 

The fiivouritcs of unfortunate Prkices, in turbulent and con- 
vulfive times, are generally involved in the calamities of their 
patrons, particularly, if, from a principle of affeftion or grati- 
tude, they cnanifeff a zeal for their fervice : but it is fomewhat 
remarkable, that in the Oiort fpace of twenty- nine years, the fa- 
vourite Muficians of three Queens upon the fame ifland, ftiould 
fall facrifices to fufpicion and vengeance. 

Mark Smeaton, a Mullcian, in the fcrvice of Anna Bullen, 
and groom of her chamber, was executed, May 12th, 1536(f). 
Thomas Abel, who taught Mufic, and Grammar, to Queen Cii- 


** Jfgiarei entre elht qtu unai n>if- 
** pcrai centra aUf 4t Placruda 

** mmy huenoyllf^qfe al com Us Caa- 

•* t^fSt y Camthcom ettos uti ver/ommy BUn: 
** ycro mo tarsu a eamtmr ei ftguntU forltitgo 
** vimo itHOiU UsiotrBaros tmrrienJfy y dixo al 
Prior^ qufgcba£iaiimelOaniofmerad(tC0^ 
*♦ roy y ^ U vum Jo dezir qttt callajfc. V 
etttfudut a Mstjsi-gy y ftmtuty y 
** drlUy qmt mmchas mftzti Us ejctuhavmm 
FrotyUi detras dfh pnertes^ qnt fmlta dt fm 
«* apo^mfo al atfar mayofy y le vtyan Uem’or 
•* tl compnsy y cantar a sonfonaada cam Us 
** qme cantax'am m CorOy y Jf tthano Ji 
*• erravm dnxA cou^go m'/mo: O oiitfuia 

Y 


** BermCjOyOae a qmel trr^y • otre sumlre femt' 
“ Jaaff* rrcfcatoU ma MarJIro d< CaptUa 
•* dt Sevilla, qae yp coaaciy qut ft dtxia 
Guerrero, ma ItBro at MoUtts qattl avia 
Compatfoy y de BiiJJdsy y maad^ qat 
** cAassffca uaa por tly y cuaBada it 

** \fijja emhh a Uaraar ml Coafcjfory y dla* 

** PiC : O hidepkfa qae fouliadjoa cs tgi 
que tal pefia dc fmlisaoy y t*l dt 
** falaaa harto : de qme quedarpa Ujjs Us 
** Caatorgs odHtlradesy qngtiUiaa to crj'an 
** entgndido qae Jrfiaei U vieroa,* 

Segunda parte, p. § rii. 

(i) r»«. i*. p. 459. 

(r) " Smeatoa KupmailcJon by the 

y y 2 tharinc. 
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tharinc, wife to Henry the Eighth, having written a treatife, 
De non dijjiivend} Henrici & Catharine Matnmonio, was hanged 
and quartered, July ■^cth, 1540. And David Rizzio, Secretary 
to Mary Queen of Scots, was murdered in her prefence, 
March, 9th, 1565 (<f). 

With refped to this laft, it need only be remarked, that his 
aifafTination was no proof of guilt ; for fo ferocious, favage, 
and vindi£live were the times, and fo frequent the plots, 
coufpiracies, and murders, that if the death of each individual 
who was treachcroufly flain, had been entered in the Kalendar 
of Scotland, it would have been as crowded as the rubric of the 
Romifh Church (e). If, however, we compare the frail and fuf- 
picious charafter of thefe domeftic AOIAOI,with that of thephi- 
fophical and confcience- keeping Bards of the Trojan times, who 
were a fort of domeftic Chaplains, or mufical Dragons, perhaps 
peculiarly qualified for their employment, we fhall find a great 
degeneracy in their manners and morals. It has already been 
related in the Firft Volume ffj, that when Algifthuswanted to 
corrupt Clytemneftra, he was obliged to put to death the Bard, 
that Agamemnon had left as her Dut!ho, by leaving him in a 
defert ifland (^). 


“ vain hope of Uie, to confefi a criminal 
“ correrpondcncc with the Queen ; but 
“ even her cnemic* cxpe^cd little ad- 
** vantage from thii conieHion : fur they 
“ never dand to confront him with her.** 
Humc*» Nifi. of Rngl, Hen. Vlll. chap. 
V. The Queen wid, he was never m 
** her chamber, but when the King was 
Uft at Winchefter \ and then he came 
** into play on the Rirgioah* bhc fald, 
“ that (he never fpokc to him after that, 
** but on Saturday before May day, when 
** (he faw him iianding in the window, 
** and then (he afkcd him, why he was fo 
** fad i he faid, it was no matter : (he an- 
** fwered, you may not look to have me 
** fpeak to you, as if y'ou were a noble- 
•• man, fmcc you are an inferior perfon, 
** No, no, Madam, faid he, a look fuf- 
** ficcfh me.** Burnet's Hif, of tht /Jr- 
fotm^ Tol. t. took iii. p. 199. 


(<t) Hume, who feems to treat this 
tranfa^tion with more reafen. philofophy, 
and candour, than any other hidoiiao 
among his countrymen, fayi, ** The ia> 
** vourite was of a difagreeable figure, but 
** was not paAhis youth ; and though the 
** opinion of his criminal correfpondenie 
“ W’ith Queen Mary, might feem of itfclf 
** arvreis/^jsa^/r, ifnot a rufpicioui 

** huibsind could find no other means of 
** accounting for that lavifh and impru- 
** dent kindnefi, with which (l.e bonouied 
“ him,” JIiJl. of EngU Eliz, chap. ii. 
id edit. p. 466. 

(r) The controverted point of Rizzio 

having been the author ui the Scots Tunes 
which go under hii name, will be difeudvd 
hereafter, when comes to 

be confidered. 

C/> P- 354. 

(s) r* ^ M- 

At 
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At the time that Henry had determined to emancipate him- 
felf and the nation from Papal redraints and ufurpations, palCon, 
perhaps, operated more than reafon ; and a regular and general 
plan of Reformation, fo far from being digefted, feems never to 
have been in meditation, during his life time; at lead, with 
rel'peit to ccclefiaftical Mufic, no other change was made than 
that of applying it toEngliOi words. 

The alterations, according to Burnet, which the Bilhops, 
who were appointed to examine the Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Church, made in the Mafs, “ were inconGderable, and 
“ fo (light, that there was no need of reprinting, either the 
“ MilTals, Breviaries, or other offices ; for a few rafures of the 
“ Collcffs in which the Pope was prayed for, of Thomas a 
“ Becket’s office, and the offices of other Saints, whofe days 
“ were, by the King’s injunfHons, no more to be obferved, 
w ith fome other deletions, made, that the old books did Rill 
“ ferve (/j).” 

Collier (/), tells us, that Archbifliop Cranmer himfelf firll ad- 
jufted the tranllation of the Litany to a Chant. In a letter, 
written by this Prelate to Henry the Eighth, 1545, which is 
preferved in the Paper-office, he tells his Majefty, that accord- 
ing to his Highnefs's commandment, he had tranflated into the 
Englifh tongue, certain proceffions to be ufed upon fellival days. 

The judgment whereof I refer wholly to your Majefly, and 
“ after your Highnefs has corredlcd it, if your Grace com- 
“ mands fome devout and folemn note to be made thereunto (as 
“ is to the proceffion which your Majefly has already fet forth 
" in Englilh) (/f), I trull it will much excitate and flirthe hearts 
“ of all men to devotion and godlinefs. But in my opinion, 
“ the Song that (hall be made thereunto, would not be full of 
“ Notes, but as near as may be, for every fyllable a note, fo 
“ that it may be fung dillindlly and devoutly, as be in the Mat- 

“ tins, 

1 

(<^) vol. i. p. 394. Pr»vrrs, ProccHIonf, and Litanioi, which 

(i*) EnU/, Ht/i* rol. il p. 2ot>m the King had tranflated into the Engufli 

(i) Thi« parentheiia alludct to the tongue, the preceding year, and Cent to the 

Arch- 
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“ tins, and Even-Song, Venite. The Hymns TV Deum, Bene- 
“ di£hu. Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, and all the Pfalms and 
“ Verficiet; and in the Mafs, Gloria in Eccclfis, Gloria Patri, 
“ the Credo, the Perfice, the Pater Nofier, and feme of the 
“ SanSlus and Agnus. As eoncernlng the Sahe fefia dies, the 
" Latin note, as I think, is fober and diftindl enough. Where- 
“ fore I have travel’d to make the verfes in Englijh, and have 

put the Laiin note unto the fame. Neverthelefs, thofe that 
■* be cunning in Singing, can make a much more folcmn Note 
“ thereto, 1 made them only for a proof, to fee how Englifh 
“ would do in a Song." 

But the whole Englifli Cathedral fervice, including the Preces, 
Prayers, and Refponfes, were fet to mufic.t! Notes and firft pub- 
liflied in 1 550, by JOHN MARBECK, Organiftof Windfor. 
The premature reforming zeal of this Mufician, nearly made a 
martyr of him, in the time of Henry the Eighth. He had in- 
deed, the honour of being condemned to the (lake, with three 
other perfons, who were burnt for Herefy, but was pardoned by 
the interceflion of Sir Humphry Fofter (/). 

His notation of the Englifh Cathedral fervice was publifhed 
under the following title. 

Cfit lioofee of Common^ 
prater, noteo. 

^ 55 °: 

Imprinted by Richard Grafton, Printer to the Kinges Majeflie, 
cum frivilegio ad imprimendum Jolum. 

As this book is become very Icarce, I (hall prefeat the 
reader with a confidcrablc extrafl from it. 


An:hbifl-op of Cinictbun*, for the ufc of 
his province ; with an order for rtirir being 
laid and fang in all Churchei,nhich ispre> 
ferved m Burt>ct, ////?. Rffarm vol* |- 
p. 331* and ColUa. Book iii. Nut sixviii. 


(/) FoKf in bii ABi pnd Mcnum<Hf$^ 
and Burner, Hiji of tht Pfftrm. jfivc a 
circumAamnil detail of the trouilrs in 
which Marbeck was itiTolved, on account 
of religion* 
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. In this Uooke is contejrnedfo mache of the Order of Common Prav. 
.er. as is to be fong in Churches: sherein are ofed onl^ thefe liii. fortes 
of Xotes. I j ■ j ■ I 

The firft Note is a ftrene Note,|a ) andis a Breve. The fecond is a 
fquare Note, and is a Sem^-Breve.The ill a ^ycke andis a Mjrnjrmme. V 
«here there is a Pr^cke by the fqnare Note, that Prycke is half as miiche 
as the Note that goeth before it, The iiti is a Clofe,and is only tifed 
at the end of a Verfe.” 

[ ft j Straincf1,or Strctchcfl osti perhaps from its baiag theloagefY 
Votc^ufed in Chanting. Juniu% mahc» fttranc and itrain f^nmuir.ou«. 


Mftttins . 

The Quere with the Prieft, 




ra Fa^.ther which art« in Maa. .v*n^ ha « to acc 


Prieft. 


O Lordc o « « pen thou tn^ Lippa* 


Auttf. 


Aad oyr Mouth dial lliew forth fh/ 


-n— 

rrnir a 
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When thou tokeft u|»^^on the to ile^^li-^v^r Men • thov 4i4eA not 
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At this time, the Plain -Song the Romlfli Church in the 

Chants of the principal Hymns and Refponfes, remained nearly 
the fame, as may be feen in comparing the TV Deum laudamus, 
and other parts of the Cathedral Service, in this publication, 
with the MiSals, Gradiuls, and Antiphonaria of thofe times. 
The Chant to the TV Deum, as publilhcd by Meibomius (w), 
from a copy nearly as ancient as the Hymn itfelf, and another 
example of the fame Canto Fermo, given by Glareanus («), in 
1547, correfpond exadtly with that which was retained by 
Marbeck, at the time of the Reformation : as the Mode, the 
Dominant, and Medius, are all the fame ; nor is the leaft devia- 
tion difcovcrable, except where the different number of fyl- 
lables in the tranOation required it, and which affedf the Melo- 
dy no more, than thofe flight changes which happen in the 
mamur or ufe of any two Choirs in Singing the fame ChanU» 
or even in adjufitng different Stanzas of any Song to the fame 
tune (e). 

Marbeck was admitted in 1549, to the degree of Bachelor 
in Mufic, at Oxford, according to Anthony Wood (p), who er- 
roneoufly calls him ycimes Marbeck : he is honourably men- 
tioned by Bale, becaufe he had been perfccuted by the Catholics, 
and his name is omitted by Pitts, for the lame reafon. 

It feems as if we may fafely conclude, that the chief part of 
fiich portions of Scripture, or Hymns of the Church as have 
been fct by Englilh Muficians to Latin words, were produced 
befnre the Reformation, or, at leaft, in Queen Mary’s time : 
that is, before the year 1558, when Queen Elizabeth afeended 
the throne, by which time a Scho<3l of Counterpoint was 
formed in this country, that was equal, at leaft, to that of any 
other part of Europe. A reafon, however, may be afligned for 


(m) AntUrude Mif. AuB. Stft, AmS» 
165a- LtiUri knt*voU. 

p« 1 10. 

(•) A rrvtevd of the CathJral Serofiet^ 
WM pubiiilfcd by Edward Lowe, in a fimi* 


lar nunner, at Oxford, 1664: and ai 
more than a bundled years hare eUpfed' 
fmee any book of this kind hai appeared^ 
it feems as if another were now wanting. 


the 
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the Choral Mufic of every ChrifUan coutttry, approaching per- 
fedion by nearly equal ftrides. 

Before the Reformation, as there was but one Religion, there 
was but one kind of Mufic in Europe, which was Plain Chant, 
and the Difcant built upon that foundation ; and as this Mufic 
was likewife only applied to one language, the Latin, it accounts 
for the Compofitions of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Flan- 
ders, and England, keeping pace with each other, in Style and 
excellence. All the arts feem to have been the companions, if 
not the produce, of fuccefsful commerce j and they will, in ge- 
neral, be found to have purfued the fame courfe, which an ad- 
mirable modern Hillorian has fo well delineated (y): that is, like 
Commerce, they will be found, upon enquiry, to have appeared 
firft in Italy ; then in the Hanfeatic towns ; next in the Nether- 
lands ; and by tranfplantation, during the fixteenth Century, 
when commerce became general, to have grown, flourifhed, 
matured, and diffufed their influence, in every part of Europe. 

If this were a place to illuftrate fuch an idea, it would be eafy 
to (hew, that Eccleftaflical Mufic in the middle ages, was all 
derived from the Papal Chapel, and Court of Rome; that Coun- 
terpoint was firft cultivated for their ufe ; that it travelled thence 
to the Hanfeatic towns, and the Netherlands, where the afflu- 
ence, which flowed from fuccefsful commerce, afforded encou- 
ragement and leifure for its cultivation ; till about the middle of 
the fixteenth Century, when, by the general intercourfe which 
traffic and the new art of printing introduced, all the improve- 
ments in harmony, which had been made in Italy and the Low- 
Countries, were communicated to every other part of Europe ; 
which not only ftimulated the natives to adopt and imitate them, 
but to improve and render them more perfeft, by their own 
Inventions and Refinements. 

(v) */ Chtriet tb* Fifths Tol. i* fett. i. 

We 
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Wc arc now arrived at the Reformation, and middle of the 
lixtcenth Century; a period which feems favourable for clofing 
thia Volume, already more bulky than the firft. My original 
intention was, to comprife the whole work in two volumes ; 
but I foon difeovered, with fomc degree of fliame and moiti- 
Hcation, that to have bellowed no more pages on modern Mude, 
concerning which wc have fo much certain information, than 
upon the ancient, of which, fo little can now be even conjeiJured, 
would be like allowing one volume, in a Hiftory of England, 
to the Heptarchy, and only one to all fubfequent times. 

At firft, imagining that there would be no need of compref- 
lion, and, indeed, not feeing the whole compafs of my fubje^ 
1 ranfacked antiquity for whatever materials it could furnifli, 
relative to the Mufic of the Greeks and Romans, of which the 
elFcds have been fo fplendidly deferibed, and which have long 
remained, and, it is to be feared, ever will remain. Enigmas tq 
all who have the misfortune to be born too late for the Strains 
of Swans and Sirens. When I quitted thefe enquiries, to furvey 
the reft of my labours, I faw “ Alps on Alps arife,” which it 
was impolFible to afeend without great pains and perfeverance ; 
however, as only one could be aflailed at a time, I ftill was 
obliged to work in detail at particular parts, without beftowing 
much attention on the u-bolc : and in this manner a Second Vo- 
lume has been produced. If 1 committed an error, in allotting 
too many pages of my work to the ancient Mufic, it would 
have been ilUcorreflcd, by beftowing too few on the modern. 
Thus, as one error produced a Second Volume, before the 
completion of my Defign, fo will a Second produce a Third ; 
which, foon after the clofc of the Firft, appeared inevitable, 
unlefs, all proportion of the whole, to its parts, bad been 
facrificed. 

VoL. II. Z z z It 
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It has never been my wi£h, or intention, to be always in the 
Prefs ; or to keep memory and refledtion on the rack, at the ex- 
pence of every moment of leifurc for enjoyment or amufement. 
My induftry, in this undertaking, has not been ftimulated by 
prolit, and the reputation of an author becomes daily lefs allur- 
ing, as refleftion Ibcws it to be more uncertain. Yet, a repug- 
nance to abandoning, unaccomplilhed, an enterprize, for which 
fuch pains and expcnce have been beftowed in procuring mate- 
rials, would be Aill an incitement to new efforts, though every 
other ihould fail. 

This apology, for the amplification of my original plan, feems 
due to my firft Subferibers. I have been obliged, extremely 
againff my inclination, to depart from the letter of my Pro- 
pofals; but as it has been done with no felhffi or (iniffer views, 
my with being only to render my work more worthy the ho- 
nour of their patronage, I venture to hope, that no great moral 
turpitude will be found in the addition, at fome future time, of 
aTHlRD VOLUME. 



end of the second volume. 
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The opening of TVe’* Maft,£icEXo«E,fV-Ora 
the Jlntient 'Choral Books, preferved In the Mullc School, 


Triple* 

Media* 

Contra 

Tenor 

Sexto* 

Tenor 

Baffus 


at Oxford. 
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( a j Thi* unjir* farcfl woul ■ hr Thought licentiou*i**' *Ju *n a'Compnfrr of the preiVnt 
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CORRECTIONS and ADDITIONS. 


Page 4» lin« I4» they fing to. P. 8, 1 . w»j, rM//we e. P. 1 1, 1 . the hi!, 

•fur fubfifl. ddJy 1 ippUcd to the Ute Mr. J. C. Ruch» uho had been fome time Or* 
ganid of the at Milan, for ioformaticn on the fubjedl ; but be conferted himfeif 

unable to fumifh it. However, he undertook to write to Signor Pioroni, the Maedro 
di Capella of that cathedral, conceming the f^iecthc diScrence between the Ambroiian 
and Gregorian Chant; but the death of Signor Fioroni preceded the anfwer, if not the 
reception of the letter. I then applied lotne learned Padre Mart'ni, who, with his ac* 
cudomed kindneft and fpirit of communication, honoured me with a long letter on tha 
fubjcct; in which, atteracknowledging that the Cantilena AmhroJianj is, in general, the 
fame as the Cama Rcman»^ except in the Finals^ he has favour^ me with copious ex- 
trafh from a fcarce book, entitled Rf^olt ffrma Amhrefinn* dal CamiUe Ptre^<*^ 

Jm Milano^ t6ia, in 4/a. The principal didcrcncc which I on diicuver in thefe 
from thofe ofthe Gregorian Chant, is in the fre<|iicnc ufe of the faviiurite Greek inter* 
▼al, the 4th (fee p. 5a) with which, defeending from the Octave of the Key of C or 
O, to the $th, aimoft every clofc is made. 



Note (/) r. Benevoli. P. 17, note (/) for viarie, r, rarie. P, 18, note (a) r. 
breathing-place. P. 19, note (h) r. evouab ; andt^dd after feculorum amen. 

P. 3?, note ^ar) r. PfalinMia. P. 64, I. lad but three, r. Saxons. P. 63, note {e) in the 
Greek epigram r*. awe6xt?«7i»- P. 81 after Guido’s verfes, addy The didinuion be- 
tween a hnger and muficlan was hrd made by Boethius, lib i. cap. 34. Next, by Au* 
relian, then by Guido, and afterwards by almod all fubfequent writers on mufic, down 
to Pietro Aaron : fee his Ltuidario in Mufica^ Liiro ida. fol, r. ** // Cantotet et fimflU e 
** Citaredo fora in eom^aratlone del mnfUo come } il handatore rij^etto al podrjla,** ISc, P. 
87. ^ at the bottom, r. Arris, ib. note (6), it is faid that the Enchir dion of Odo is in 
Baliol Coll, library Oxford ; which had been taken for granted, as it had been alTerted 
by other writers ; but upon examining the M^. myfei^ Hf(crw*ardf, 1 found, and ac* 
knowledged my midake : fee p 120; in which, 1 . 9. 5 /. before Remi, P. 121. 

m/ler the account of Ouido*i Tr^ on the Monoebord, add^that it is cited by Fraochinur, 
in his dngrhcum ac divinum ofm^ traff. II. cap. 2. as celebrated and followed by all rmi* 
lidans.'’ P. 1 30, note (*r) r. la before France. P. 1 3^, I* 2 r. menfurafit. I*. 1 46, note (m) 
).2,^crthe namcof, JohnTinflor, an excellent wrUcr on MuHciuhofe works are dif- 
ficult to 6nd, except in MS. or of Gafurius, &c. P. nCt ad caLem, for frimnnif r. primo^ 
P, 237, I. 2, for tortrai, r. paruai, P. 264, note {b) for No. 4, r. 5, P. irig, note 
(r) r. remarks. P. 288, note (») r. •c'pyt^. P. 320, I. 3. r. Boiardo, P. 33b, I. ix. 
dele original. P. 37^, 1 . tall but one, after dance and play, &c. r. the lute however ap- 
pears in the Illummarions of a MS. at Oxford, 1 2co.fec(w) 2. Bodl. B. 264, fol. P. 400, 
note (c) laA line, fird col. ^//rrtitleuf, «< 4 /, one of his Mufical Treaufes. P. 473, lad 
lixse, Bird, r.Tallis. P-489, 1 . 14, r. Mudcicni. 
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